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PEEFACE. 


The occupation of felifomia Bjr the people 
of the United Sta^eByHfe the di^overy. of its 
rich gold mines, form a new era in the history 
of the world. According to present appear- 
ances, these events forebode a complete revolu- 
tion in monetary and commercial affairs. The 
receipts of gold from California have already 
produced a sensible effect on the financial af- 
fairs of our country ; and far-seeing people pre- 
dict an entirely new state of things with respect 
to the relative value of money and property. 

Still more important effects are anticipated 
from the establishment of a new, rich, and en- 
terprising State of the American Union on the. 
shores of the Pacific. Railroads across the con- 
tinent will soon transport the rich products of 
Eastern Asia, by a quick transit, to the Atlan- 
tic cities and to Europe; and a passage to 
China or India, which was formerly a serious 
undertaking, will become a pleasant excursion. 
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PEEFACE. 


To gratify the public curiosity with respect 
to the history and present state of this new 
member of life Union, is the purpose of this 
volume. In preparing it, the author has 
passed ra])idly over the early history, and 
dwelt chi(!lly on recent events, and the actual 
state of the country, as he considered that, by 
this course, utility would te more effectually 
consulted. 

Li the Appendix he has introduced the con- 
stitution of California, and some official docu- 
ments, whose importance demanded their pre- 
servation in a permanent form. 
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HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE OP CALIFORNIA. 

The territory called California is that part of North 
America situated on the Pacific Ocean, and extending 
from the 42° of north latitude southwardly to 22° 48', 
and from 107° longitude, west from Greenwich, to 
124°. It is bounded on the north by Oregon terri- 
tory, cast by territories belonging to the United 
States and the Gulf of California, and on the south 
and west by Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. Califor- 
nia is naturally divided into two portions ; the penin- 
sula, called Lower California, and the territory ex- 
tending northward from the peninsula, on the Pacific 
Ocean, called Upper California. The line of division 
between Upper and Lower California runs nearly 
along the 32d parallel of latitude, westward from the 
head of the Gulf of California. 

The peninsula of California is about one hundred 
and thirty miles in breadth, where it joins the conti- 
nent. It extends south-eastwardly, generally dimi- 
nishing in breadth, till it terminates in two points. 
The point farthest south-west is called Cape San 

( 7 ) • 
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Lucas. The other, sixty miles east hy north of San 
Lucas, is called Cape Palmo. The peninsula is about 
seven hundred miles long. 

Upper California extends, upon the Pacific, from 
the .S2d parallel of latitude, northward to the 42d 
parallel, a distance of about seven hundred miles. It 
is separated from Oregon by a rd-ngo of highlands, 
called the Snowy Mountains, or, by the Spaniards, 
the Sierra Nevada. The eastern limit of Upper Cali- 
fornia is rather uncertain. By some it is considered 
as including the region watered by the Colorado Eiver, 
while others limit it by the great mountain range that 
extends along the western side of the continent. 

Tlie Californian peninsula seems to be a prolonga- 
tion of the great western chain of mountains. It 
consists entirely of high, stony ridges, separated by 
sandy valleys, and contains very few tracts of level 
ground. In a general view, it might bo termed an 
irreclaimable desert. The scarcity of rain and the 
small number of springs of water, with the intense 
heat of the sun’s rays, uninterrupted in their passage, 
render the sui-faeo of the counti'y almost destitute of 
vegetation. Yet in the small oases formed hy the 
passage of a rivulet through a sandy defile, where 
irrigation is possible, tbo ground may be made to pro- 
duce all the fruits of tropical climes, of the finest 
(juality, and in great quantity. Tlie southern portion 
of the peninsula contains several gold mines, which 
have been worked, tliougli not to any great extent. 
On the Pacitic side, the coast oilers many excellent 
harbors, but tlio lack of fresli -water near them proves 
an obstacle in the way of their occupation. The 
principal harbors arc the Bay of la Magdalena, 
Bopyated fronl the ocean by the long island of Santa 
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Mgtrgarita, the Buy of Sebastian Vizcaino, east of the 
Isle of Oedaro, Port San Bartolom<^, sometimes called 
Turtle Bay, and l\)rt San Quin tin, a good harbor, 
with fresh water in the vidinity, and called by the 
Spanish navigators the Port of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins. 

TJie great westernmost range of mountains run^ 
northward from the peninsula, nearly parallel with 
the Pacific coast, to the 34th parallel of latitude, be-* 
lomwhieh is Mount Sau Bcrnardiri, one of the highest 
l^ls in Ca HI ornia, about forty miles from the ocean. 
Mrther northward, the space between the mountains 
and the coast becomes wider, and, in a few places, 
reaches eighty miles. The intermediate region is tra- 
versed by lines of hills, or smaller mountains joined 
with the great range. The most considerable of the 
inferior ridges extends from Mount San Beniardin 
to the south side of the entrance of the Buy of San 
Francisco, where it is called the San Bruno Moun- 
tains. Between this range and the coast runs the 
Santa Barbara range, terminating at the Cape of 
Pines, on the south-west side of the Bay of Monterey. 
Bordering ou the Bay of San Francisco, on the cast 
side, is the Bolbona ridge. Beyond those arc lines of 
highlands wdiicii stretch from the great chain and ter- 
minate in capes on the Pacific. 

There are many streams among the valleys of 
Upper California, some of which, in the rainy season, 
swell to a considerable ske. But no river, except the 
Sacramento, falling into the Bay of San Fj*ancisco, is 
known to flow through the maritime range of moun- 
tains, from the interior to the Pacific. The valleys 
thus watered offer abundant pasturage for cattle. 

The principal harbors of Upper Califoiliia are those 
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offered by the Bays of San Francisco, Monterey, 
San Pedro, Santa Barbara, and San Diego. The 
Bay of San Francisco is one of the finest harbors in 
the world. The combined fleets of all the naval 
powers of Europe might there find safe shflter. It 
is surrounded by ranges of high hills, and joins the 
•Pacific by a passage two miles wide and three in 
length. The other harbors can only be frequented in 
the fine season, and afford a very insecure shelter for 
vessels. San Diego is the farthest south. TheJ:»^ 
at that place runs ten miles east'vyard into the lend, 
and is separated from the ocean by a ridge of saim. 
Proceeding northward, about seventy miles, the Bay 
of San Pedro is next met. It is open to the south- 
west winds, but sheltered from the north-west. About 
a hundred miles north-west of San Pedro, is the har- 
bor of Santa Barbara. It is an open roadstead shel- 
tered from the north and west winds, but exposed to 
the violence of the south-westerly storms, which pre-, 
vail during the greater part of the year. A hundr|d 
miles fartlier north is the Bay of Monterey. It is 
extensive, and lies in an indentation of the coast, 
somewhat semicircular. The southernmost portion is 
separated from the ocean by the point of land ending 
at the Cape of Pines. In the cove thp formed, 
stands the town of Monterey, for some time the capi- 
tal of California. The harbor affords but a poor shel- 
ter from storms. 

The Sacramento and San Joachim are the princi- 
pal rivers of California, but the Sacramento alone is 
navigable to any extent worthy of mention. There 
are numerous small streams and lakes in the interior, 
the principal outlet of which is the Colorado River. 
The valleys ‘through which these streams flow are 
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fertile, and afford good pasture for cattle; but the 
remainder of the region between the maritime and 
the Oolorado ranges of mountains is a barren waste 
o£ sand. 


CHAPTER IL 

DISCOVERY OF CALIFORNIA. 

The first exploration of the Pacific coasts of North 
America was made by the Spaniards, in the sixteenth 
century. After Hernando Cortes had completed the 
conquest of Mexico, he commenced exploring the ad- 
joining seas and countries ; no doubt, with the hope 
of discovering lands richer than those which he had 
conquered, and which would afford new fields for the 
exercise of his daring enterprise and undaunted per- 
severance. Ho employed vessels in surveying the 
coasts of the Mexican Gulf, and of the Atlantic more 
northerly. Vessels were built upon the Pacific coast 
for like purposes, two of which as early as 1520, 
were sent to the East Indies. 

The first expedition of the Spaniards, sent along 
the western coast of Mexico, was conducted by Pedro 
Nunez do Maldonado, an officer under Cortes, lie 
sailed from the mouth of the Zacatula River, in July, 
1528, and was six inontlis engaged in surveying the 
sliores from his starting-place to the mouth of the 
Santiago River, a hundred leagues farther north-west. 
The territory he visited was then called Xalisco, and 
inhabited by fierce tribes of men who had never been 
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conquered hy the Mexicans. Flattering accounts of 
the fertility of the country and of the abundance of 
the precious metals in it were brought back by the ex- 
pedition, and these served to excite the attention of 
the Spaniards. * When the expedition returned Cort^ 
was in Spain, whither he had gone to have his^ title 
and powers more clearly defined. % He ^^-^ll^ned in 
1530 with full power to make discoteriOTfend j^on- 
quests upon the w^estern coast ofMexico. From the 
opposition of his enemies, he was prevented from fit- 
ting out an expedition before 1532. The most north- 
ern post upon the Pacific coast, . occupied by the 
Spaniards, was Aguatlan, beyond 'which the coast was 
little known. 

The expedition sent by Cortes to the north-western 
coast of Mexico was commanded by his kinsman, Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza. It sailed from Tehuantepec 
in July, 1532, and consisted of two vessels.; one com- 
manded by Diego Hurtado de Mendoza in person, ^nd 
the other by Juan de Mazuela. Mendoza proceeded 
slowly along the shore of the continent as far as the 
27° of latitude, where, his cre^AV being mutinous, he 
sent back one of his vessels with the greater part of 
his men, and (Muitinued the voyage with the remaining 
vessel. Vague reports were after\^ards received that 
Mendoza’s vessel was thrown ashore somewhere to the 
iiortliAvard, and that all on board had perished. The 
vess(‘l Avhich 'VA'as sent back, was stranded near the 
mouth of the River Vanderas, and after the murder 
of tile greater part of tlie crcAV, she "was plundered 
by Niino de Guzman, Governor of Xalisco. About 
the middle of the next year, Cortes received the news 
of the return of the vessel which Mendoza had sent 
back, and he immediately despatched two ships under 
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the command of Hernando Grijalva and Diego Be- 
cerra, in search of the other. These ships sailed on 
the 30th of Soptemhll^ 1683, hut were soon sepa- 
rated. Grijalva discovered the islands of St. Thomas, 
as he called them — % group of islands about fifty 
leagues from the coast. ^Ile remained there till the 
following spring, and then retur]|ed home. Becerra 
proceedctl north-westward ; Ibut; his crew mutinied, 
and ho was nuirdored by Forttino Xiinenos. The 
mutiiioers, under Xiinenes, then steered diriM'tly Avest 
frotn the main land, and soon x*eached a coast not 
known to them before. They landed, and soon after 
Xitncnes and nineteen men Avero killed by the na- 
tiATS. The rest of the men carried the vessel over 
to Xalisco, where she Avas seized by Nuno de Guz- 
man. 

Soon after those unlucky expeditions, Nuno do 
Guzman sent^ out several exploring parties in a north- 
erly direction, one of which traced the Avestern shore 
as far as the mouth of the Colorado, and brought back 
accounts of a rich and populous country and splendid 
cities in the interior. When Cortes became acquainted 
with the seizure of his vessels, a dispute nrose be- 
tween him and Nuno do Guzman, which Mhnost led to 
a ^lo between their forces. But no action oc- 
and Cortes, having heard of the newly disco- 
country, Avhich was said to abound in the fiiu^st 
p^riB, embarked at Chiametla, Avith a }>urtion of his 
men, and set sail for the new land of promise. On 
the 3d of May, 1536, the day of the luventioii of the 
Holy Cross, according to the lioman Catholic Calen- 
dar, Cortes arrived in the bay Avlicro Xiinoncs and 
hivS felloAv-mutineors had met their fate in the previous 
year. In honor of the day, the place* was called 
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Santa Cruz, and possession of it was taken in the 
name of the Spanish soverei^. 

The country claimed by CoiiS^s for Spain, was the 
south-east portion of the peninsula, which w^as after- 
wards called California. The bay, called by Cortes, 
Santa Cruz, was, perhaps the same now known as 
Port La Paz, about a hupdredjtniles fh)m the Pacific, 
near the 24th parallel of latitude. Cortes landed on 
the shore of tliis bay, rocky and forbiddinf^ as it ap- 
peared, with a hundred and fliirty men, and forty 
horses. He then sent back two of his ships to Chia- 
metla, to bring over the test of his troops. The ves- 
sels soon returned wdth a portion of the troops, and 
being again despatched to the Mexican coast, only 
one of them returned. The other was wrecked on her 
way. Cortes then took seventy men and embarked 
for Xalisco, from which ho returned just in time to 
save his troops from death by famine. ^ A year was 
spent in these operations, and the troops began to 
grow discontented. A few pearls had been found on 
the coast, but the country was found to be barren, 
and without attractions for Spaniards. 

In the m(*im time, the wife of Cortes hearing reports 
of his ill success, sent a vessel to Santa Cruz, and en- 
treated him to return. He then learned that he had 
been superseded in the government of New Spain by 
Don Antonio do Mendoza, who had already entered tihe 
capital as viceroy. Cortes returned to Mexico, and 
soon after, recalled the vessels and troops from Santa 
Cruz. 

The viceroy, Mendoza, had received some informa- 
tion concerning the country north-west of Mexico, 
from de Cjibeza-Vaca and two other Spaniards, who 
had wandered nine years, through forests and deserts, 
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from Tampa Bay, Florida, until they reached Culia* 
can. They had received fr9m the natives, accounts 
of rich and populow countries situated to the north- 
west* Mendoza, wishmg to ascertain the truth of the 
reports, sent two friars,, according to the advice of 
Las Casas, to make an exploration. They were ac- 
companied by i Moor who had cros|pd the continent 
with^ Cabeza-Vaca ah d his friends, and they set out 
from Culiacan on the 7th of March, 1639. 

Soop after the departure of the friars, Cortes sent 
' out Ifis last tJ^edition. It was commanded by Fran- 
cisco de TJlldi, and consisted of thrm vessels, well 
equipped. Sailing from Acapulco, on the 8th of July 
1539. Ulloa. reached the Bay of Santa Cruz, after 
losing one of his vessels in a storm. From Santa 
Cruz he started to survey the coast towards the north- 
west. He completely examined both shores of the 
Gulf of California, and discovered the fact of the 
connection of the peninsula with the main land, near 
the 82° of latitude. This gulf Ulloa named the Sea 
of Cortes. On the 18th of October, he returned to 
Santa Cruz, and on the 29th again sailed with the 
object of exploring the coasts farther west. Ho 
rounded the point now called Cape San Lucas, the 
southern extremity of California, and sailed along the 
coast towards the north. The Spaniards proceeded 
slowly, as tlipy were opposed by north-western storms, 
and often landed and fought with the natives. In 
January, 1640, Ulloa reached the island under the 
28th parallel of latitude, near the coast, which they 
named the Isle of Cedars. There he remained till 
April, when one of the ships, bearing the sick and 
accounts of the discoveries, was sent back to Mexico. 
The returning vessel was seized at Santiago by the 
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officers of the viceroy. The fate of the remaining 
vessel is uncertain. Some of the writers ef that day 
asserting that he continued his l£yage -aS far north as 
the 30® of latitude, and retttfricd safely to Mexico; 
while one asserts that noth^ jporcpwas heard of him 
after the return of the vl^l he Sen1; ba'clc. ^ 

In the mcan^timc, fKe#4iWg(^iarl^ th#''M*^^ 
penetrated a conmderabli iistantJo into' the infi^jor of 
-the continent, ancT sent hoinc glo\^feg accounts of rich 
and delightful countries which they said1||iey had dis- 
covered. The inhabitants had^-^ firs%i)een ftstile^ 
and had killed ^the Moor ; but in thd'lgl® submitted to 
the authority # the King of Spain. MendojSRSf^ 
lieving the accounts of lihe Mars to be strictly Iriuc, 
prepared an expedition for the conquest of the coun- 
tries they described. Disputes with the different;, 
Spanish chieftains occupied some months, at the end 
of which Cortes retumld to Spain, in disgust. Men- 
doza despatched two bodies of troops, one by land, 
the other hy sea, to reconnoitre the newly discovered 
land, and clear the way for conquest. The marine 
expedition was undertaken by two sliips, under the 
command of Fernando de Alarcon, who sailed from 
Santiago on the 9th of May, 1»^40, and proceeding 
north-west along the coast, he reached tlie head of the 
California Gulf, in August of the same year. There 
lie discovered the river now called tlt|p Colorado. 
The stream was ascended to the distance of eighty 
leagues, by Alarcon and some of his men, in boats; 
but all their intpiiries wore unsatisfactorily answered, 
and it was determined to return to Mexico. The ves- 
sels returned safely before the end of the year. 

The land forces sent, at the same time, to the north- 
west, were composed of infantry and cavalry, and 
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commanded by Francisco Vasquoz dc Coronado, who 
had been appointed governor of New Gallicia, in place 
of Nimo dp Guzman, The party left Cnliacan on the 
22d of April, 1540, and took their way north, follow- 
ing the course described by ilie friars. They found 
the route, which Iiad been represented as easy, almost 
iiiipassablo. Th^ nia^de their way over mountains, 
and (Ipserts^ and rivers, and, in July, they reached the 
country called Cibola ]>y the natives, but^ found it a^i 
half cultivate^ reg|p|L thinly inhabited by a people 
destitute and civilization they had been 

re])resonte^s possessing. Wliat had been represented 
as seven ;g|®at qities, \yero seven small towms, rudely 
hullt. AI^w Aurquoises and some gold and silver 
ruj»}K>sod‘ to 1)0 good, constituted the amount of wdiat 
had bev'U t ermed immense quantities of jewels, gold 
and silver. The Spaniards took possession of the 
country and wanted to remain and settle there. But 
Vasquez refused to ac(iuiosce ; and after naming one 
of the towns ho visited, Granada, ho started for the 
n#th- west, in search of other countries. The region 
culled Cibola by the inliabitanls, which Vasquez 
visited, is the territory now called Sonora, and is 
situated about the head vvaters of the K Ivors Yaqui 
and Gila, east of the u})pcr pprtion of the Gulf of 
California. The inovemrnt.s of the Spaniards after 
leaving Cibola, in August, J540, have been the subject 
of very vague and eontradictory accounts. All that 
is eertain is, tb.nt the greater part of the force soon 
returne<l to I'lexico, and that Vasquez, with the 
remainder, waiiulered through the interior for nearly 
two years longer, when, being disappointed in liis 
expectations, he returned to Mexico in 1542. 

In the spring of 1542, two vessels were placed under 

2 
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the pommand of Juan Roderiguez Cabiillo, a Portu- 
guese navigator of great reputation. The two vessels 
sailed from Navidad, a small port in Xaliscp, in June, 
1542. They ronn<led Cape San Lucas, and proceeded 
north-west, along the coast, as far as the 88th degree 
of latitude, when he was driven back, and |qpk refuge 
in a harbor of one of the San l||rbar^slands. ' There 
Cabriilo died and the command delved Jlarto- 
Jome Fcrrelo. Fcrrelo was a zealous and determined 
man, and he resolved to proce^.with expedition. 
He sailed towards the northP|raK^tij^^ ^|h of 
February, readied a [iromontoi^ neSr'^h(^®6Cp^‘'rallGl 
of latitude, wliidi.he named Stormig.. On the 
1st of March, the ships reach^Hhe 44th ]^allelj" but 
they were again driven south;* and the hlen being 
almost w^orn out, Ferrelo resolved to go back to Mexico. 
He arrived at Xavidad on the 14th of April, 1548. 
The promontory called Stormy Cape by Ferrelo, was 
the most northern portion of California visited by that 
navigator, and it is probably the same which is now 
called Cape Mendocino. , ♦ 

From all aceounts that they had been iihlo to collect, 
the Spaniards eoneduded tliat neither 4-idi and popu- 
lous eounti ies existed bei^cath the 40th jiarallel of 
latitude, nor was therc^any navigable passage between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to be found in the 
same region. They, therefore, ceased to explore the 
north-western territory for some time after the return 
of Ferrelo in 1548. 

Having thus given a somewhat detailed account of 
the discovery and explorations of tlie territory now’' 
called (dalitornia, it wdll be sullicicnt to merely mention 
the various expeditions that visited it prior to the first 
regular settlement. In the spring of 1579, California 
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wiaj^isited by Six Francis Drake, the English naviga 
|pljp|%ho landed on the^ores of a bay supposed to be 
that aCvSan Francisco. ? He formally took possession 
of the CQjmlry the name of Queen Elizabeth, and 
He Toft California on the 22d 
of'^^uly, 1579. In the spring of 1596, Sebastian 
Viscaino, under orders from the viceroy of Mexico, 
attempted to plant colonies on the peninsula of Cali- 
fornia, but the country was soon abandoned on account* 
of the barrenness oflhe soil and the ferocity of the 
natives. Viscaino visited the coast of Upper Califor- 
nia in 1002, and discovered and named some of the 
places Cabrillo had discovered and named long before. 
The Port San Miguel of Cabrillo was named Port San 
Diego ; Cape Galera was named Cape Conception, 
the name now borne by it ; the Port of Pines was 
named Port Monterey. This was the last expedition 
made by the Spaniards along the coast of California 
for more than a hundred and sixty years. ^ 

Various attempts were made to establish colonies, 
^►isons, and fishing or trading ports, on the eastern 
side of the peninsula of Califoiuiia, during the seven- 
teenth century, but all failed, either from the want of 
funds, the sterility of the country, or the hostility of 
the natives. The pearl fishery in the gulf was the 
principal bait that attracted the Spaniards, and they 
succeeded in obtaining a considerable quantity, somo 
of which were very valuable. 
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CHAPJEP 

FROM TUB FXBST SETTLEMENT TO. THE BEJOLUTlOir 
IN MEXICO. “ 

• . . f 

The first establislnnent of the Spaniards in Califor- 
nia, was madov by the Jesuits, in November, 11697. 
The Bcttlcinent was called Loreto, and founded on 
the eastern side of the pcninsul5| about two hundred 
miles from the Pacific. On entering*^ California, the 
Jesuits encountered the same obstacles which had 
before prevented a settlement of the country. The 
land was so sterile, that it scarcely yielded sustenance 
to the most industrious tiller, and ;.s tlio settlements 
were all locat(^(l near the sea, fishing was tlie rcsoi^ee 
C)f the setileivs to make up the deficiency of food. Tlio 
natives coutiimod hostile, and killed several of the 
Jesuit fathers. By perseverance and kindness, ib 
Jesuits overcame all tlie obstacles wdlh wdiich they met, 
and within sixty years after their entrance into Califor- 
nia, they had established sixteen missions, extending 
along the eastern side of the peninsula, iVom Capo 
San Lucas to the head of the gulf. Eaeli of these 
establishments consisted of a church, a fort, garrisoned 
by a few soldiers, and some stores and dwe]]ini«;-houses, 
all under the eoiitrol of the resident Jesuit father. 
Each of the missions formed iho centre of a district 
containing several \ iilages of converted Indians. None 
of the Jesuits visited the western coast of the peninsula 
except on one occasion, in 1716. 

Great exertions wx're made by the settlers to acquire 
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a knowledge of ^the geography, iiatural history and 
languages of the peninsula, and they appears to have 
been generally successful. The result of their re- 
searches jrere publi^ed in Madrid, in 1757, and the 
work wa^^lfetitlea History of Cjilifornia.” They 
l^rt'cycd the wlfole coast of the Gulf of California, 
Snl, in 1709, Father Kuhn, one of the Jesuit fathers, 
ascertained beyond doubt the connection of the penin- 
sula with t}ic continent, ^Yhich had been denied for a 
^century. But all the laborVbf the Jesuits were brought 
to an end in 17()7. In that year, Charles III. of 
'Sjfain, issued a decree, banishing members of that 
^ordcr from the l^flfiish territories ; and a strong 
military force, under command of Don Gasper de 
Portola, was despatched to California, and soon put 
an end to the rule of the Jesuits by tearing them from 
their converts. 

The Spanish government did not intend to abandon 
California. The peninsula immediately became a 
province of Mexico, and was provided with a civil and 
nJlRtary government, subordinate to the viceroy of 
that country. The mission fell under the rule of the 
Dominicans, and from their mode of treatment, most 
of the converts soon returned to their former state of 
barbarism. The Spaniards soon formed establishments 
on the western side of the peninsula. In the spring 
of 17G9, a number of settlers, with some soldiers and 
Franciscan friars, inarched through the peninsula to- 
wards San Diego. They reached the hay of San Diego 
after a toilsome journey, and the settlement on the 
shore of the bay was begun in the middle of May, 
1769. An attempt was made, soon after, to establish* 
a colony at Port Monterey; but the jiarty under 
Portola that went in search of the place, passed further 
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on to the bay of San Fr^cilwo, and could not refrace 
their steps before the cold weather^ set in, ahcf^llley 
then returned to San Diego. The people loft at San 
Diego had been several times attjjgjveaTby tW natives, 
and after the return of Portol^ parfyNl^ almost 
perished for want of food. But a Ibp'ply arrived iftn 
the very day upon which they had ’Agreed to abandM 
the place and return to Mexico. Portola again 'set 
out for Monterey, and there effected a ^so^ftlemcnt. 
Parties of emigrants from* Mexico came to the western^ 
shore of California during the year 1770, and establish- 
ments were made on the coast between San Diego ithd'' 
Monterey. The multiplication %flhieir cattle, inde-^ 
pendent of the fruits of agricultural labor, before 1775,* 
made the settlers of Upper California able td resist 
the perils to which their situation exposed them. 

In order to give efficiency to the operations on the 
western coast of North America, tlie Spanish govern- 
ment selected the port of San Bias, in Mexico, at the" 
entrance of the Gulf of California, for the establish- 
ment of arsenals, ship-yards and warehouses, jMd 
made it the centre of all operations undertaken in that 
quarter. A marine department was created for the, 
special purpose of advancing the interests of the 
Spaniards in the settlement of the western shore of 
California. By the energy displayed in managing 
this department the Spaniards succeeded in making 
eight establishments on the Pacific coast between the 
California peninsula and Cape Mendocino, before 
1779. The most southern post was San Diego, and 
the most northern, San Francisco, on the great bay 
of the same name. The establishments w ere almost 
entirely military and missionary, the object of the 
Spaniards being solely the occupation of the country. 
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The ipissions were under the control of the Francis* 
cans, who, unlike the Jesuits, took little care to exert 
themselves in procuring information concerning the 
country in wliich they were establisljod. 

Various expeditions for exploring the coast of Upper 
California above Cape Mendocino, were made by the 
Spaniards. One of these proceeded as far north as 
tlie latitude of 41 degrees, and some men were landed 
on the shores of a small bay, just beyond Cape Men- 
docino, and gave tlie harbor the name of Port Trinidad. 
Tljie small river which Hows into the Pacific near the 
place where they hxuded was called Pigeon River, from 
the great iuiinbl||/of those birds in the neighborhood 
of it. The Indiiuis appeared tor^^be a peaceable and 
industrious race, and conducted tliemsclvcs towards 
the Spaniurds in the most inoffensive manner. ‘ In 
tho.saine year, 1775, Bodega, a Spanish commander, 
returning from a voyage extended as far north as the 
r)8th degree of latitude, discovered a small bay which 
had not previously been described, and ho accordingly 
gave it liis own name, >yhich it still retains. This Bay 
of Bodega is situated a little north of the 88th degree 
of latitude. 

Few' events worth recording occurred in California, 
during tlie wdiolc period of fifty yt^ars, from the first 
establishment of the Spaniards on tlic w est(‘rn coast till 
, the termintition of the Mexican war of indej)endcnce. 
An attempt of the Russians to form asettlernout on the 
shores of the Bay of Bodego, in ] HI 5, was met with a 
remonstrance from the governor of California. The 
remonstrance of the governor was disregarded, and 
his commands to (^uit the place disobeyed. The Rus- 
han agent, Kushof, denied the right of the Spaniards 
to the territory, and the governor bCing unable to 
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enforce his coi^mands, the intruders kept posses- 
sion of the ground until 1840, when they left of their 
own accord. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE REVOLUTION THiFTIIE WAR BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STAOilS AND MEXICO. 

Before the connnencement of th^^truggle for inde- 
pendence in Mexic^ the missions in California wcre| 
to some extent, fostered by the Spanish government, 
and supplies were sent to them regularly. But when 
the war began, the remittances were reduced, and, the 
establishments soon began to decay. After the over- 
throw of the Spanish rule, in 1822, the territory of 
California was divided into two portions. The penin- 
sula was then called Lower California, and the wdiole 
of the continental territory called Upper California, 
Wlien the Mexicans adopted a constitution, in 1824, 
each of these territories became entitled to send one 
representative to tlie National Congress. At th^^, 
same time, the adult Indians who could be considered 
civilized, were declared citizens of the republic, and., 
had lauds given to them. This, of course, freed them 
from submission to tlie missionaries, who, thus deprived 
of their authority, either returned to Spain or Mexico, 
or took refuge iji other lands. The Indians being 
free from restraint, soon sank to a low depth of bar- 
barism and vice. 

Immediately after the overthrow of the Spanish 
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authorities, tlio ports of Califbrnia began to be the 
resort of foreigners, principally whalers and traders 
from the United States. The trade in which they 
engaged, that of exchanging manufactured goods for 
the provisions, liidc and tallow furnished by the 
natives, was at first irregular, but as it increased, it 
became more systematic, and mercantile houses 1x61*0 
established in the principal ])orts. The Mexican 
governmi'iU became dissatisfied with this state of 
things, and ordered the governor of Upper California 
to enforce tha laws wl^ch prohibited foreigners from 
entering or residing in tlic territories of Mexico with- 
out a special permission from the authorities. Accord- 
fhgly, in 1828 , a number of American citizens were 
s(‘izod at San Diego, and kept in confinement until 
ISoO. Iti. that year, an msnrrection broke out, 
licaded by General Sblis, and the captured Americans 
were of some assistance in suppressing it, and, in con- 
sideration of their services, they were permitted to 
leave the territory. 

The Mexican government strove to prevent the 
evils expected to flow frora the presence of numbers 
of foreigners in California, by establishing colonies of 
their own citizens in the territory, A numher of 
persons were sent out from Mexico, to settle on the 
lands of the missions, but they never reached their 
destination, ^The administration which oiiginated the 
scheme was overthrown, and the noiv authorities 
ordered flie settlers to be driven back to ^Mexico. In 
1886 , the federal system ivas abolished by the Mexi- 
can goyernincnt, and a new constitution adopted, 
which destroyed all state rights, and established a 
central power. This was streniiously resisted in Cali- 
fornia. The people rose, and drove the Mexican 
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ofiScers from the country, declaring that they would 
remain independent until the federal constitution was 
restored. The general government issued strong pro- 
clamations against the Californians, and sent an expe- 
dition to re-establish its authority. But General 
Urrea, by whom the expedition was commanded, 
declared in favor of the federalists, and the inhabitants 
governed themsedves until July, 1837, when they 
swore allegiance to the new constitution. 

Things went on quietly in California until 1842. 
In that year, Commodore Jonq^s, wliilc cruising in'the 
Pacific, received information whicli led him to believe 
that Mexico had d(*clared war against the United 
States. Ifc determined to strike a blow' at tlic su}# 
posed enemy, an<l, accordingly, he a])pearcd before 
Monterey, on the lUtli of October, 1842, with the 
frigat(^ United States ami tlio s]oo})-of-'\var Cyane. 
lie demanded the surrender of all the castles, posts, 
and military places, on penalty, if refused, of tluj visi- 
tation of the horrors of w'ar. The people were asto- 
nished. A eourieil decided that no defence could bo 
made, and every thing was surrendered at once to the 
unexpecteil Americans. The Hag of the United hitates 
was ludsted, and the commodore issued a proclamation 
to the Californians, inviting them to sidmiit to the 
government of the United States, which would pro- 
tect tlu'm in the exercise of tludr rights. The procla- 
mation was scarcely issued, before the commodore 
became aware of the peaceable relations existing 
between the Unittul States and Mexico, and he accord- 
ingly restored the possession of Monterey to tlie 
authorities, and retired with his forces to his ebips, 
just twenty-four hours after the surrender. This 
afiair irritated the inhabitants considerably, and, no 
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doubt, tended to increase the ill-feeling before exist- 
ing between Mexico and the people of the United 
States. 


CHAPTfiR V. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR TILL ITS CLOSE. 

WaH was declared by Mexico against the United 
States, in May, 1840, The same month, orders were 
transmitted to Commodore Sloat, commanding the 
Pacific squadron, instructing him to protect the 
interests of the citizens of the United States near liis 
station, and to employ his forces to the best advantage 
in operations directed against the Mexican territciry 
on the Pacific. The fleet under Commodore Sloat 
was the hirg(‘st’lhe Americans ever sent to that quar- 
ter, aifd the men were anxious to commence* active 
operations. Soon after receiving his first orders, the 
commodore was again instructed to take and keep 
possession of Upper California ; or, at least, of the 
principal ports. 

On the 8th of June, Commodore Sloat left Mazat- 
lan, in the flag-ship Savannah, and on the 2d of July, 
reached Mont ere/, in Upper California. There he 
found tlie Cyane and Levant, and learned that the 
Portsmouth was at San Francisco, as previously 
arranged. On the iiiorning of the 7th, Captain Mer- 
vine was sent to demand the surrender of Monterey. 
The Mexican commandant replied that he ivas not 
authorized to surrender the place, but referred Com- 
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modore Sloat to the commanding-general of Califor- 
nia. A force of two hundred and fifty marines and sea- 
men was iTnmediatel 3 ^ landed, under Captain Mervinc, 
and they inarched to the custoni-houHe. There 
hoisted tlio American fl«g amid elieers and a salute of 
twenty-one guns. ThcHproelaination of Commodore 
Sloat was then read and post('(l about the town. 

After taking posscssilfn’ of Monterey, Commodore 
Sloat despatched a courier to the conimanding-general 
of California, siuninoriiug him to surrender every thing 
under his control in tlie country, and assuring lilm of 
protection if he should comply. The general Afused, 
and said he would defend the country as long as lie 
could reckon on a single person to join his cause. A 
summons to surrender was also scut to the governor 
of Santa Barbara, but no dfnswcr was returned. 
Orders wcu’c despatched to Commander Montgomery, 
irrthe Portsmouth, at San Francisco, directing him to 
take possession of the Bay of San Francisco, and 
hoist the flag of the United States at^^'erha Buena. 

On iho 9ih of July, the day after the receipt of liis 
orders, Montgomery landed at Yerha Buena with 
seventy seamen and marines, and hoisted the American 
flag in tlie public scpiarc, amid the cheers of the 
peop]^. A proclamation was then posted to tlie flag 
staff, and Montgomery addressed the peo]de. The 
great(‘r part of the seamen and marines then returned 
to the siiip, lenving ] Joutonant 11. Ji* Watson with a 
small guard, formally installed as military occupant 
of tlie post. Tliirty-two of the male residents of 
Yerha Buena were enrolled as a volunteer corps, 
choosing their own oflicers. Lieutenant Missroon was 
despatched with a small })ariy of these volunteers to 
recoiiuoitro the Presidio and fort. lie returned the 
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same day, and reported that the Presidio had been 
abandoned, and that tli ^ok . seven miles from the 
town, ^lilapidated €nd mounted only a few old 
pieces of ,qa rman. tl^e United States had 
been displayodjjpfem its On the 11th, 

MoiitgpnlDry informed Commodore Sloat that the flag 
of the United States was then flying at xerba Buena, 
Sutter^# Fort, nn the Sacramento, Bodega, on the 
coasVS6| ^onoffla. Th|in^aJ^itants of these places 
agpcarc^Ho he sj^tisfied'^t^^^e protection afforded 
them by the Amerjean^i." 

On th« ISth^^ July, Commodore Sloat sent a flag 
to the loreignei^,,^f tlie ptieblo oHSan Jose, about 
seventy itfileS Monterey, in the interior, and 

aj^pointed a jt^^t'Of the peace in place of the alcaldes. 
0]| :|he poi^Hjpdore Stockton arrived at Mon- 
terey, in frigate Congress ; and Commodore Sloat 
being in bad health, tha command devolved upon 
Stockton, and Sloat returned homo. The operations 
of ConiTiiodore Stockton, from the 23d of July to the 
28th of. August, 184<>, have been rapidly sketchfcd by 
hiiiiseU’ ill his despatches to the secretary of tlic navy. 
From these we condense a short account. 

On the 23d of July, the conimodoro organized the 
“ California Battalion of Mounted Riflemen." Captain 
Fremont was appointed major, and Lieutenant Gil- 
lespie captain of the battalion. Tlie next day, they 
were embarked on board the sloop-of-war Cyanc, 
Commander Dupont, and sailed from Monterey for 
San Diego, in order to land south of the Mexican 
force, consisting of 500 men, under ’General Castro, 
wx‘ll fortified at a place three miles from tlie city. A 
few days afterwards. Commodore Stockton sailed in 
the Congress for San Pedro, thirty miles trom Monte- 
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rey, and having landed, marched for the Mexican 
carap. When lie arrived j^liiri^twelve miles of the 
Mexicans, they fled in srdalf par ties, in diffei^nt direc- 
tions* Most of the priacijp^officVsycrc ^tervrards 
taken, but the mountcif nficincnli^;% up in 

time, most of the men escaped- fhQ*;f l3th of 
August, Couunodorc Stoclcton. being yined by eighty 
riflcMucn, under Major Fremont, entered the"^ capital 
of California, Cuidad de los Angeles, 'Or the 
‘^City of the Angels.’’ ■ Thtis, in thaiv- a month 
after Stockthn’s assuming command, the American 
flag was flying from evci'y comintoding. position 
in California, coimuered by three , hundred ^itd sixty 
men, mostly sailors, * ' 

The form of government ostnbli^lie4^in California, 
after the conquest, was as follojvs : ;The ^exectiitiye 
power was vested in a governor, holding offidfe fdr f<?\± 
years unless sooner remov|jd by the President of the 
United States. The governor was to reside in the 
territory, be commander-in* chief of the army thereof, 
})orform all the duties of a superintendent of Indian 
afTair.s, have a pardoning and reprieving pow(*r, coin- 
inis.sinu all persons appointed to office under the laws 
of sai<l territory, and a])provo all laws passed hy the 
legislature before they took eflect. There was the 
oflico of the Secretary of the Territory established, 
whose })rincipal duty was to preserve all the law’s and 
proceedings of tlio legislative council, and all the acts 
and proceedings (d* the governor. The legislative 
power w'as vested in the governor and a council of 
reven persons, who w’ere to be appuinjed by tlie governor 
at first, and lodd their office for two years; afterw’ards 
they were to be elected by the people. All the laws 
of Mexico, hnd the municipal officers existing in the 
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territory ]>ofore the conipiest, were continued until 
altered by the governor a.ud ^^<|il. 

• "©n the J.,pth. of P^j^odore Stockton 

ado])t<?d diitic|J||i |ill^|p)ds imported from 

% foreign of ;^fteeir per ’eer% ad valorem, and a 

tounage:<|ity of fifty cents |)cr ton on all foreign ves- 
sels. t)n tlic Ifith of September, when flie elections 
were held, Walter Colton^ the chaplain of the frigate 
Congress, was elected Alcalde of Monterey. In the 
mean time, a new^a^per called the “ Californian,” had 
been established by Messrs. Colton and Semple. This 
was tlie first newspaper issued in California. 

Early in SeptemiJ)er, Commodore ^ockton withdrew 
his forces from Ipoa Angeles, and proceeded with his 
squadi on to San Francisco. Scarcely had he arrived 
when ho received intelligence that all the country 
below Monterey was in arms and the Mexican flag 
again hoisted. The Californians invested the “ City 
of the Angels,” on the 23d of September. That 
place was guarded by thirty riflemen under Captain 
Gillespie, and tlic C^fornians investing it numbered 
300. Finding himself overpowered, Captain Gillespie 
capitulated on the 30th, and thence retired with all 
the foreigners aboard of a sloop-of-yfar, and sailed for 
Monterey. Lieutenant Talbot, who commanded only 
nine men at Santa Barbara, refused to surrender, and 
marched out with kip men, arms in hand. The frigate 
Savannah was sent to relieve Los Angeles, but she 
did not arrive till after the above events had occurred. 
Her crew, numbering 320 men, landed at San Pedro 
and marched to meet the Californians. About half 
way between San Pedro and Los Angeles, about 
fifteen miles from their ship, the sailors found the 
enemy drawn up on a plain. The Califoinians were 
% 
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mouRted on fine horsps, and with artillery, had every 
advantage. Tlio sailoi^^ime forced to retreat ‘vvii^ a 
loss of five killed and 'v^inded. 

Commodore Sto^4on"(^El^ downim tWCongress 
to San Pedro, and' ^en ‘marched City of the? 

Angels,'' the men draggi% six'of the ship’si^^s. At 
the Rancho Sepulvida, a large force of tlie California^ 
was posted. Commodore Stockton Sj09it one hundred 
men forward to receive the fire of tfie ehemytod then 
fall back upon the main body withontji^returning it. The 
main body was formed in a triangle, .with the grto 
hid by the men. By the retrea^o|^j^he advanoe^party, 
the enemy wore decoyed close to main force, when 
the wings were extended and a deadly fire opened 
upon the astonished Californians. tlian a hun- 

dred were killed, the same, number wojui Jed, and their 
whole force routed. About a hundred prisoner^ were 
taken, many of whom were at the tii^e on parole and 
had signed an obligation not to take up arms during 
the war. 

Commodore Stockton soon mounted his men and 
prepared for operations on shore. Skirmishes followed, 
and were continually occurring until January, 1847, 
when a decisive action occurred. General Jiearny 
had arrived in California, after a long and painful 
march overland, and his co-operation was of great 
service to Stockton. The Americans left San Diego 
on the 29th of December, to march to Los Angeles. 
The Californians determined to meet them on their 
route, and decide tlic fate of the country in a general 
battle. Tlio American force amounted to six hundred 
men, and was composed of detaclimcnts from the ships 
Congress, Savannah, Portsmouth and Cyanc, aided 
by General* Kearny, with sixty men on foot, from the 
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first regiment of United States dragoons, and Captain 
Gillespie with sixty mounted riflemen. The troops 
marched one hundred and ton miles in ten days, and, 
on the 8th of January, they found the Californians in 
a strong position on the high bank of the San Gabriel 
river, with six hundred ipounted men and four pieces 
of artillery, prepared to dispute the passage of the 
river. The Americans waded through the water, 
dragging their gug^wdth them, exposed to a galling 
fire from the enemy, without returning a shot. When 
they reached the opposite shore, the Californians 
charged upon them, but were driven back. They 
th^n charged up the bank and succeeded in driving 
the Californians from their post. Stockton, with his 
force, continued his march, and the next day, in cross- 
ing the plains of Mesa, the enemy made another 
attempt to save their capital. They were concealed 
wdth their artillery in a ravine, until the Americans 
came within gun-shot, when they opened a brisk fire 
upon their right flank, and at the same time (diarged 
both their front and rear. But the guns of the Cali- 
fornians w ere soon silenced, and the charge repelled. 
The Californians then fled, and the next morning the 
Americans entered Los Angeles without opposition. 
The loss of the Americans in killed and wounded did 
not exceed twxmty, while that of their opponents 
reached betw^ecn seventy and eighty. 

These two battles decided the contest in California. 
General Flores, governor and commandant-general of 
the Californians, as he styled himself, immediately 
after the Americans entered Los Angeles, made his 
^scape and his troops dispersed. The territory be- 
came again tranquil, and the civil government was 
soon in operation again in the places wl^ere it had 
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been interrupted bj the revolt. Commodore Stockton 
and General Kearny having a misunderstanding 
about their respective powers,"*" Colonel Fremont 
exercised the duties of governor and commander-in- 
chief of California, deediuing to obe/ the orders of 
General Kearny. 

The accoinit of the adventuj^es and Skirmishes ivith 
which the small force* of United States troops under 
General Kearny met, while on^eir march to San 
Diego, in Upper California, is one* of the most in- 
teresting to which the contest gave birth. The party, 
which consisted of one hundred men when it started 
from Santa F<5, readied Warner’s rancho, the frem- 
ticr Bottlement in California, on the Sonoma route, 
on the 2d of December, 184(3. They continued their 
march, and on the Oth were met by a small party of 
volunteers, under Captain Gillespie, sent out by Com- 
modore Stockton to meet them, and inform them of 
the revolt of the Californians. Tlie party encamped 
for the night at? Stokes’s rancho, about forty miles 
from San Diego. Information W’as received that 
an armed party of Californians was at San Pas- 
qual, three leagues from Stokes’s rancho. A j)arty 
of dragoons was sent out to reconnoitre, and tlxey re- 
turned by two o’clock on the morning of the Gth. 
Their information determined General Kearny to 
attack the Californians before daylight, and arrange- 
ments were aec(M*dingly ^nadc. Captain Johnson was 
given the command of an advance party of twelve 
dragoons, mounted upon the bfest horses in pot>sesbion 
of the ])arty. I’hen followed fifty dragoons, under 
Captain Moore, mounted mostly on the tired hxuIm 
they had ridden from Santa F6 — a distance of 1050 
miles. Next came about twenty volunteers, under 
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Captain ffibsori/' ^ Tlien followed two mountain liowit- 
with dragoons to nianage them, under charge of 
Lieutenant Davidson. Tlie remainder of the dragoons 
and volunteers wt^ro placed under command of Major 
Swords, with orders to follow on the trail with the' 
baggage. 

. As the day of Doeomb^r dth dawned, the enemy at 
Ean Pas(jual wore seen' to ])e already in the saddle, 
and Captain if ohnson, with his advance guard, made a 
Various charge upon them ; he being 8U])ported by the 
dragoons, the Cafifornians at length gave way. They 
had kept up a continual fii*e from the fust appearance 
of the dragoons, and had done considerable execution. 
Captain Johnson was shot dead in his first charge. 
The enemy wore pursued by Captain Moore and liis 
dragoons, and they retreated about balf a mile, when 
seeing an interval between tbo small advance party 
of Captaii^Moore and the main force coming to his 
support, they rallied their whole foj|je, .‘ind cliargod 
with their lances. For five ininiites they held the 
ground, doing considerable execution, until the arrival 
of the rest of the American party, when tli(‘y broke 
and fled. The troops of Kearny lost two ca})tains, 
aJieuteuant, two sergeants, two corporals, and twelve 
privates. Among the woundcMl were General Kearny, 
Lieutenant Warner, Captains (iillespie and Gibson, 
one sergeant, one bugleman, and nin(‘ privates. The 
Californians carried oft' all their wounded and dead 
except six. 

On the 7th the march was resumed, and, near San 
Bernardo, Kearny’s advance encountered and defeated 
a small party of the Californians who had taken post 
on a hill. At San Bernardo, the troops rojnained till 
the morning of the 11th, when they were joined by a 
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party of sailors and marines, under Iiientenant Gray. 
They then proceeded upon their march, and on the 
12th, arrived at San Diego ; having thus completed tk 
march of eleven hundred miles through an enemy's 
country, witli but one hundred men. The force of 
General Kearny having joined that of Commodore 
Stockton, the expedition Stgainst Los Angeles, of 
which we have given an account in fhis^ chapter, was 
successfully consummated, and tranquillity restored in^ 
California. General Kearny Ind Commodore Stock- 
ton returned to the United States in January,; 1847^ 
leaving Colonel Fremont to exercise the biEcc of 
governor and military commandant of California. No 
further events of an importance worth recording occur- 
red till the treaty of j)cace between tlm United States 
and Mexico. 


CHATTER VI. 

niSCOVERY OF THE GOLD PLACERS. 

By the treaty concluded between the United States 
and Mexico, in 1847, the territory of Upper Califor- 
nia became the ])r()perty of the United States. Little 
thought the Mexican government of the value of the 
land they were ceding, further than its commercial 
importam*e ; and, doubtless, little thought the buyers 
of the territory, that its soil was pregnant with a 
wealth untold, and that its rivers flowed over golden 
beds. 

This territory, now belonging to the American 
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^ Union, embraces an area of 448,961 square miles. It 
Extends along the Pacific coast, from about the thirty- 
second parallel of north latitude, a distance of near 
seven hundred miles, to the forty-second parallel, the 
southern boundary of Oregon. On east, it is 
Abounded by New- Mexico. J lining the long period 
which transpired between its discovery and its cession 
to the United States, this vast tract of country was 
.firequcntly visited by men of seience, from all parts 
W the world. llepcated‘ examinations wore made by 
learned aiid enterprising officers and civilians ; but 
none of them discovered tlie important fiict, that tlio 
mountain torrents of the Sierra Nevada were con- 
stantly pouring down their golden sands into the 
valleys of the Sacramento an<l San Joaquin. The 
glittering particles twinkled beneath their feet, in the 
ravines which they explored, or glistened in the water- 
courses w^cli they forded, yet they passed them by 
unheeded. Not a legend or tradition w^as heard 
among tlio “white settlers, or the* aborigines, that 
attracted their curiosity. A jiation's ransom lay 
within their grasp, but, strange to say, it escaped their 
notice — it flashed and sparkled all in vain.* 

The Russian American Company had a large 
cstahlisliment at Ross and Bodega, ninety mil(‘S north 
of San Francisco, founded in the year 1812 ; and 
factories were also established in the territory by the 
Hudson Bay Company. Their agents and enqdoycg 
ransacked the whole country west of tlie Sierra 
Nevada, or Snowy Mountain, in search of game. In 
Captain Sutter, form<-‘rly an oflScer in the Swiss 

♦ A placcra was discovered some years ago, near the mission 
of Sun Feriiiindu, but it Was very little w^orked, on*accouDt oi‘ the 
want ol‘ water* 

A 
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Guards of Charles X., King of France, emigrated , 
from the state of Missouri to Upper California, and 
obtained^from the ]Mexican governinont a conditional 
grant of thirty leagues square of land, bounded on the 
west by the tBacramento river. Haying purchased 
the stock, arms, and ammunition of the llussia# 
establishment, he erected a" dwelling and fortification 
on the left bank of the Sacramento, about fifty miles 
from its mouth, and ticar what was termed, in allusiqR 
to the new settlers, the American F ork. This formeo! 
the nucleus of a thriving settlement, to wliiA Captain 
Sutter gave the name of JScav Helvetia. It is situated 
at the head of navigation for vessels on the Sacra- 
mento, in latitude 38° 33' 45" north, and longitude 
121° 20' 05" westf During a residence of ten years 
in the immediate vicinity of the recently discovered 
'placSras^ or gold regions, Captain Sutter was neither 
the wiser nor the riclier for the brilliant^ treasures 
that lay scattered around him.* 

In the year 1841, cm, refill examinations of the Bay 
of San Francisco, ai^ of the Sacramento River and 
its tributaries, Averc made by Lieutenant Wilkes, the 
commander of the Exploring Expedition ; and a party 
under Lieutenant Emmons, of the navy, proceeded up 
the valley of the Willamette, crossed tlio intervening 
highlands, and descended the Sacramento. In 1843-4| 
similar examinalions Avere made by Caj)tain, after- 
Avards Lieuteiiant-Cidojiel Fi emont, of the Topogra- 
])Iiical Engineers, and in LS4(;, by I\rajoB,. Emory, of 
the same corps. Xone of tlmse officers made any 
discoveries of minerals, although they were led to 
conjeeturo, as private individuals who had visited the 

• Karnlmm’s Adventures in Califorma.— Wilkes’s Narrati\o of the 
Exploriiiij KxpodiUou.— Fremont’s Narrative. 
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country, had done, from its volcanic formation and 
peculiar geological features, that they might be found 
to ej^ in considerable quantities.* 

often the case, chance at length accomplished 
what science had failed to do. In the winter of 
t847-8J ^ Marshall commenced the construction 
of a saw-4^ for Captain Sutter, on the north branch 
oj^JtJ^ Airoricanii^ ork, and^ about fifty miles above 
New Helvetia, in a region abounding with pine timber. 
The dam jand race were completed, but on attempting 
to put the mill in motion, it was ascertained that the 
tail-race was too narrow to permit the water to escape 
with perfect freedom. A strong current was then 
^ passed in, to wash ^t wider and deeper, by which a 
large bed of mud and gravel was thrown up at tho 
foot of the race. Some days after this occurrence, 
b^r. Marshall observoi^a number of brilliant particles 
on this deposit of mud, which attracted his attention. 
On examining them, he became satisfied that they 
Were gold, and communicated the fact to Captain 
Sutter. It was agreed betweei^them, that the cir- 
cumstance should not be made public for the present ; 
but, like the secret of Midas, it could not be concealed. 
The Mormon emigrants, of whom Mr. Marshall was 
one, W’ere soon made acquainted with the discovery, 
l|pid hi a few weeks all California was agitated with 
the starling information. 

♦ See Faniham’s Adveiiti]r<^p. Wilkes’s and Fremont’s Narratives, 
and Fmory’s Report.— In Fu^eiiio Maenumara, a Catholic priest 

and Missionary, obtained a grant of a large tract of land between the 
San Joaijuin and the Sierra Nevada, the Cosumnes and the Tulares 
in the vicinity of San Gabriel, from Pio Pico, governor of the Califor- 
nias, for the purjwse of establishing upon it a large colony of Irish 
Catholics; but the grant wauB not ratified by the Central Government, 
and the project was not carried into cllbct. There is no evidence 
that Father Macnamara»WM aw'are of the existence of gold in the 
vaUey of the San Joaq^tuV^: 
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Business of every kind was neglected, |»nd the 
riper^cd grain was left in the fields unharvested. 
Nearly the whole population of Upper** Califor^ be- 
came infected Avitli the mania, and flocked the 
mines. AVhalers and merchant ycsscls ’entering the 
ports were abandoned by their crews, and tiid ;Amori- 
can soldiers and sailors deserted in scores^^jj^pon the 
disbandment of Colonel^ StcVensoi;^ regijHent, ^mijst 
of tho men made their way to the mineral regions. 
Within three months after tho discovery, it was com- 
puted that there were near four thousand persons, 
including Indians, who were mostly employed ^by the 
whites, engagf<yy{i wasliiiig for gold. i^Various modes 
were adopted %^j)arate the nietabfrom the sand an^ 
gravel — some making use of tin pans, others of close- 
woven Indij|«n baskets, and others still, of a rude 
niacliiiK) called tho cradle, six or eiglit feet long, and 
mounted on rockers, with a cc^fhse grate, or sieve, at 
one end, but open at the other. ^Jdie washings were 
mainly confined to the low wet grounds, and the mar- 
gins of the streams — the earth being rarely disturbed 
more than cightceu inches below the surface. ' The 
value of the gold dust obtained by each man, per day, 
is said to have ranged from ten to fifty dollars, and 
sometimes even to have far exceeded that. The iiatu- 
)*al consequence of this state of things was, that the 
price of labor, and, indited, of every thing, rose inim J? 
diately from ten to tW(‘rity fold.* 

As may readily he conjectured, every stream and 
ravine in the valley of the Sacramento was soon ex- 
plored. Gold was found on every one of its tributa- 

♦Oflicial Despatch of Colonel Mason, Commander of the loth Mili- 
tary Department, Aufrust 17, iS4«.~-Letter8 of Thomas C. LarJviii, 
IJ. S. Consul a<L Monterey, to tho Secretary of State, June 1, and 
Juno S8, 1848. 
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rics ; but the richest earth was discovered near the 
Rio de hs Plum08^ 6r Feather River,* and its branches, 
the Yuba and Bear rivers, and on Weber's creek, a 
tributary of tlic American Fork. Explorations Avere 
also made in the A^alley of the San Joaquin, which 
^l^lted in the discovery of gold on the Cosumn^s 
and other streams, and in the ravines of the Coast 
^^^ll^est of the valley, as far dotvii as Ciudad de 

In audition to the gold Haines, other important dis- 
coveries were made in Up}>er California. A rich vein 
©f^quicksilvcr was 0 })eiied at New Aliiiaden, near Santa 
Clara, which, with imperfect machiiAfc — the heat by 
|||'ich'tho metal is^made to exude frolr'the rock being 
applied by a very rude process, — yielded over thirty 
per cent. This mine — one of the principal advan- 
tages to bo derived from Avhich will be, that the work- 
ing of the silver mine^cattered through the territoiy 
must now become profitable — is superior to tlioso 
of Almuden, in Old Spain, and second only to 
those of Idria, near Trieste, the richest in the 
world. 

Lead mines were likewise discovered in the neigh- 
borhood of Sonoma, and vjist beds of iron ore near 
the American Fork, yielding from eighty-fi\'(^ to ninety 

f er cent. C()])per, platina, tin, sulj)hur, zinc, and 
obult, Avere discovered every Av]ier(‘ ; e<»al was found 
to exist in large (jiiantities in the Cascade range of 
Oregon, of Avliich tht* Sierra Nevada is a continuation; 
and in the vicinity of all this mineral wealth, there 

♦ rcatlior kivrr is flif* fust coiisidfirr)?!* Nrunfh i>l f [if‘ SurnniK'nlo 
below thi! Pra^rif- Il lias a rourx* oi' al>oul Jnrly miles, and 

empties lulo thr iwam river about iiiteen nules above iNcw iltdvctia. 
Though Ihf Sarnimeiito ie navigable lor v^^sscls onl%' to that place, 
boats can ]}as.s up one hundred miles further. 
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are immense quarries of marble and granite, for 
building purposes. 

Colonel Mason bad succeeded Colonel Fremont in 
the post of governor of California and military com- 
mandant. A regiment of New York troops, under 
the command of Colonel Stevenson, had been ordered 
to California before the conclusion of tl 
peace, and formed the principal piurt of 
force in the territory. 

Colonel Mason expressed the opinion, in his official 
despatch, that ‘Hhere is more gold in the country 
drained by the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivelsj* 
than will pay tijjptost of the [late] war with Mexico 
a hundred Should this even prove to bir 

an exaggeration, there can be little reason to doubt, 
when we take into consideration all the mineral re- 
sources of the country, that the territory of California 
is by far the richest acquisition made by this govern- 
ment since its organization. 

The appearance of the mines, at the period of 
Governor Mason’s visit, three months after the dis- 
covery, he thus graphically describes : 

“ At the urgent solicitation of many gentlemen, I 
delayed there [at Rutter’s Fort] to participate in the 
first public celebration of our national anniversary at 
that fort, but on the 5th resumed the journey, and 
proceeded twenty-five miles up the American Fork 
a point on it now known as fhe Lower Mines, or Mor- 
mon Diggins. The hill-sides were thickly strewn with 
canvas tents and bush arbors ; a store was erected, 
and several boarding shanties in operation. The dty 
was intensely hot, yet about two hundred men w^ere 
at work in the full glare of the sun, washing for gold 
— some with* tin pans, some with close-woven Inian 


6 treaty of 
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baskets, but the greater part had a rude machine, 
known as the cradle. This is on rockers, six or eight 
feet long, open at the foot, an4 at its liond has a coarse 
grate, or sieve ; the bottom is rouudod, with small 
cleats nailed across. Four' iiicn arc required to work 
fchra machine; one (^igs the ground in the bank close 
by <ie stream ; another carries it to the cradle and 
empties it on tlie grate ; a third gives a violent rock- 
ing motion to the machine; while a fourth dashes on 
ivatlljfrom the 3|ream itself. 

‘‘^he sieve keeps the coarse stones from entering 
the.#adle, the current of,Fiiter washes off the earthy 
matter, and the gravel is gradually carried out at the 
E 90 t of the machine, leaving the gold mixed with a 
heavy, fine black sand above the first cleats. The 
^nd and gold, mixed together, are then drawn oflf 
through auger holes into a pan below, are dried in the 
3uh, and afterward .separated by blowing off* the sand. 
A. party of four,^iucn thus employt‘d at the lower 
mines, averaged §100 a day. The Indians, and those 
who have nothing but pans or willow baskets, gradu- 
ally wash out the cartli and separate the gravel by 
band, leaving nothing but the gold mixed with sand, 
which is separated in the manner before described. 
The gold in the lower mines is in fine bright scales, 
rf which I send several specimens. 

From the mill [where the goM was first discovered], 
Mr. Marshall guided ine^ up the niounlaiii on the 
opposite or north bank of the south fork, where, in 
the bed of small streams or ravines, now dry, a great 
leal of coarse gold has been found. I there saw 
several parties at work, all of whom wore doing very 
well ; a great many specimens were shown me, some 
a.8 heavy as four or five ounces in weight* and 1 send 
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three pieces, labeled No. 5, presented by a Mr. Spence. 
Yon will perceive that some of the specimens accom- 
panying; this, liold mechanically pieces of quartz; tha#^ 
the sfirfaco is roiip:li, and evidently moulded in the 
crevice of a rock. This golcf c<auuet have been car- 
ried far l)y wat('r, but must liave remained near 
it was first deposited from the rock that once b^nd 
it. I inquired of many people if they had encountered 
the metal in its matrix, but in every instance they 
said they had not ; but tliat the gohl was in^^Mably 
mixed with washed gravel, or lodged in the cri^ices 
of other rocks. All bore testimony that they had 
found gold in greater (^r less ({uantities in the numer- 
ous smiili gullies or ravines that occur in that mottji- 
tainous region. 

“ On the 7th of July I left tlio mill, and crossed to 
a stream emptyirig into the American Fork, three or 
four miles below tin* saw-iiiilJ. I struyk this stream 
(now Icnown as Weber's creek) at tbe washings of 
Sunol and Co. They hud about thirty Indians em- 
])loyed, whom tliey j)ayed iu merchandise. They we|e 
getting gold ot a character similar to that found in 
the main fork, und doubtless in sufficient ({uautities to 
satisfy tbem. I send you a small specimen, presented 
by this company, of their gold. From this point, wo 
j)i*oceedod up the stream about eight miles, where we 
foinel a grout many people and Indians-^soim‘ engaged 
in tlio bed of the stream, ayd others in the small side 
valleys tlnit put into it. These lattt'r are exceedingly 
rich, and two ounces were considered an ordinary yield 
for a day's w ork, A small gutter not more than a 
hundred yards long, by four feet wide and two or three 
feet deep, was pointed out to me as the one w^here tw^o 
men — Willijfm Daly and Parry McCoon — had, a shorl 
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time )>efore, o])taii)tHl §17,000 worth of gold. Captain 
IVeben informed nie that he knew that these two men: 
had employed ftwir white and about a hundred 
Indians, and, that, at t"!!^ en44^ one week’s work, they 
paid off their i)arty, and had left §10,000 worth of 
this goldf Anothoi:#i^iall ravine tvas shown me, from 
whiib had b^n taken^npward of §1:2,000 worth of 
gold. Hu^’eds of similar ravines, to all appearances, 
aw as yct^ntouched. I could not have credited these 
rep^^^i^had I not se^^n, in the abundance of the pre- 
cious ii3Cietal,'^5^denc#of their truth. 

‘‘ Mr. Naligh, an agciit of Commodore Stockton, 
had been atji^work about three weeks in the neighbor- 
hood, and showed me, in bags and bottles, over §2000 
worth of gold ; and Mr. Lyman, a gentleman of edu- 
cation, and worthy of every credit, said he had been 
engaged, with four others, witli a machine, on the 
American Fork,. just below Sutter’s mill; that they 
worked eight days, and that his share was at the rate 
of fifty dollars a day ; but hearing that others Avere 
doing bettor at Weber’s place, they liad removed tliore, 
and were then on the point of resuming operations. I 
might tell of hundreds of similar instances ; but, to 
illustrate how plentiful the gold ^^as in tlu^ pockets of 
common laborers, I will meTition a single occurrence 
wliich took place in my presence when I was at 
Weber’s store.* This store was notliing but an arbor 
of bushes, under which he had exjiosed for sale goods 
and groceries suited to his custoincu's. A man came 
in, picked up a box of Scidlitz powders, and asked the 
price. Captain Weber told him it was not for sale. 
The man offered an ounce of gold, but Cajitain Weber 
told him it only cost fifty cents, and he did not wish 
to sell it. The man then offered an ounce’and a half, 
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■when Captain Weber had to take it. The prices of 
all things arc high, and yet Indians, who before nardly 
knew what a breech cloth was, can jow afford to buy 
the most gaudy dres®^^^ # 

*^The country on enh^t 06^ of Weber’s creek is 
much broken uj) bjf^ lillis, and is^ntersected Jn every 
direction by small st|%ams or brines, which CjQpiain 
more or less gold."" those have beeb worked are 
barely scratched ; and, although thousandJfef oiincp^ 
have been carried away, I do not consider tb a^|)^s cri> 
ous impression has bccn%nadc the ^J^ole.^Kvcryfe 
day was dcjveloping new^ aiidiTictier deposits ; and the 
only impression scorned to ])e, that the metal %ould be 
found in such abundance as seriously to depreciate in 
value. 

On the 8tb of July, I returned to the lower mines, 
and on the following day to Sutter’s, wdierc, on the 
31Hh, I was niuking preparations for a visit>;.$o the 
Feather, Yuba, and Hear Bivers, when I received a 
letter from Commander A. 11. Long, United States 
Navy, who had just arrived at San Francisco from 
Mazatlan with a crew' for the Hloo{)-of-war Warren, 
with orders t^> take thi'it vessel to the squadron at La 
Paz. Captain liong wrote to mo that the Mexican 
Congress Imd adjourned w'ithout ratifying the treaty 
of peace, that he had letters from Commodore Jones, 
and tliat his ordt'rs were to sail with th^ Warren on or 
before the 20th of July, In consoquenee of these, I 
determineil to return to Monterey, and accordingly 
arrived here on the ITth of July. Before lining 
Sutter’s, Isatistiod mj'self^that gold existed in the bed 
of the Feather River, in the Yuba and Bear, and in 
many of the smaller streams that lie between the 
latter and the American Fork; also, that it had been 
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found in the Cosumnes to the south of the American 
Fork. In each of these streams the gold is found in 
small scales, whereas in the intervening mountains it 
occurs in coarser lumps. 

Mr. Sinclair, rancho is three miles above 

Sutter's, on tlio nortli side of tlic American, employs 
about fifty Indians on the north fork, not fiir from its 
junction v>'ith the main stream. Ifo had been engaged 
about five 'vvecks when I saw him, ami up to that time 
his Indians had used simply closely woven willow 
baskets. His ngt proceeds (which I saw) were about 
$1G,000 worth of gold, lie showed me the proceeds 
of his last week’s work — fourtcim pounds avoirdupois 
of clean-Washed gold. 

The principal store at Sutter’s Fort, that of 
Brannan and Co., had received in payment for goods 
?3G,000 (worth of this gold) from the Ist of May to 
the 10th of July. Other merchants had also made 
extensive sales. Large quantities of goods were daily 
sent forward to the mines, as the Indians, heretofore 
so poor and degraded, have suddenly ])ec()mo con- 
sumers of the luxuries of life. I before mentioned 
that the greater part of the farmers and ranchcros 
had abandoned their fields to go tathc mines. This 
is not tlie case with Captain Sutter, wlio was carefully 
gathering his wheat, estimated at 10,000 bushels. 
Flour is already wortli at Sutter's tliirly-six do^lrs a 
barrel, and boon will be^fifty. Unless large ([uantitiea 
of breadstuffs reach th#country, much sufho-ing will 
occur ; but as cacli inan®i now able to pay a largo 
price, il is believed the merchants will bring from Chili 
and Oregon a plentiful supply for the coming winter. 

“ The most moderate estimate I could obtain from 
men acquainted with the subject, was, that upward of 
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four thousand men were working in the gold district, 
of whom more than one-half were Indians; and that 
from §30,000 to §;30,000 wwth of gohl, if not more, 
was daily obtained. The entire gold district, wdth 
very few exceptions of grifets ma<lo» some years, a go 
by the Mexican autliorities, is on laud belonging to 
the United States. It w'as a matter of soi ious reflec- 
tion "with mo, liow I eoul(f ^fccure to th.e government 
certain rents or fees for the privi](‘gc of procuring 
this gold ; but upon coiisid<'ring the largo-^extent^jff 
country, tlte character of the people engaged, ^d the 
Bmall scattered for(;c at my command,' I me^-olved not 
to interfere, but to permit all to worlc'^fredy, unless 
broils and crimes should call for interference. I 'svas 
surprised to hear that crime of any kind was very-iin- 
frequent, and tliat no tliefts or robberies had been 
committed in the gold district. 

All lit^ in tents, in busli arbor.’, or in the optn air ; 
and men have frequently about their persons thousands 
of dollars wmi tli of this gold, and it was to me a mat- 
ter of surprise tliat so ])eaccful and quiet state of 
things should continue to eAi^^t. Conflicting claims to 
particular spots of ground may cause collisions, but 
they will be rare, asrtho extent of country ii?* so great, 
and the gold so abundnnt, liiat for the ju'c.sioit there 
iaroom cnougli for all. Still the goYonnnent is entitled 
to re|jll|Tor4his land, and immediate stejis sine.ild bo 
devised to collect them, for the longer it is delayed 
the more diflicult it will becojldlft^ CWie plan I would 
suggest is, to send out from |||^ United survey- 

ors wnlli high salaries, bound to spocilicMl ])ai*i^s. 

'‘The (hseoYcvy of these vast dc]) 0 .vits of gohl has 
entirely changed the character of Upper ('aliforriia. 
Its people, *bofore engaged in cultivating their small 
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patches of growd, and guarding their herds of cattlo 
and horses, ha’p all gone to the mines, or are on their 
way thither. I^aborers <^every trade have left their 
work benches, and tradWnen their shops. Sailors 
desert their sl^ps as fast as they arrive on the coast, 
and several vessels have gone to sea with hardly 
enough^iands to spread a<a|i1. Tw o or three arc now 
at anchor in San Francisco with no crew on board. 
Many (loscr|ionsJ^ too, have taken place from the gar- 
risons within the influence of these mines; tw'cnty-six 
soldiers have deserted froin the ])ost of Sonoma, 
t"Xnty-four from that of San Francisco, and tw'cnty- 
. four fr^ui Monterey. For a few days the evil appeared 
so threatening, that great danger existed that the gar- 
risons would leave in a body ; and I refer you to my 
orders of the 25.th of July, to show" the steps adopted 
to moot %lm contingency. I shall spare no exertions 
to,japprehencl and punish deserters, but I believe no 
time inutile history of our country has presented such 
temptations to dcsei't as now exist in California. 

“The danger of apprehension is small, and the 
pVOisp^t of highi?il^nges certain; pay and bounties are 
trifleHjf^ a^ laboring men ‘at the mines can now earn in 
on 6 day more than double i^fsoldicr’s pay and allow- 
ances for a month, and even tho pay of a lieutenant 
or captain cannot hire a servant. A cariMger or 
mechanic w’ould not listen to an offer of thai 
fifteen or twenty dories a day. Could any combina- 
tion of affairs try a fidelity more limn this ? ] 

really think some extraordinary mark of favor shoulc 
he given to those soldiers who remain faitliful to then 
flag throughout this tempting crisis. 

“Many private letters have gone to •the Unitec 
States, giving accounts of the vast quantity of eolc 
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recently discovered, and it may be a matter of surprise 
why I have made no report on this earlier 

date. The reason ie, that I could jiot bring myself 
to believe the reports I heard *of the wealth of 
the gold district until I visited it myself. I have no 
hesitation now in saying that there is more gold in the 
country drained by the ^cramentO and Sa# Joaquin 
Rivers than will pay the cost of the present war with 
Mexico a hundred times over. Noncapital is required 
to obtain this gold, as the laboring inanlrants nothing 
but his pick and shovel and tin pan, with which to dig 
and wash the gravel ; and many frequently pick gold 
out of the crevices of the rocks with their, butcher 
knives, in pieces of from one to six ounces. 

‘‘ Mr. Dye, a gentleman residing in Monterey, and 
worthy of every credit, has just returned from Feather 
River. Ho'^blls mo that the company to which ho 
belonged worked seven week^ and two days, w|th an 
average of fifty Indians (washers,) and that their ^oss 
product was two hundred and seventy-three jjhunds 
of gold. Ills share (one seventh,) after pa^g'^all 
expenses, is about thirty-seven f^pounds, which he 
brought with him and exhibited in Monterey^ I see 
no laboring man from|^thc mines who does not show 
his two, three, or four pounds of gold. A soldier of 
the jyj^lery company returned hero a few days ago 
frodIPI mines, haying been absent on furlough twenty 
days. He made by trading and working, during that 
time, §1500. During tbs^ twenty days he was 
travelling ton or eleven dJP, leaving but a week in 
which lie made a sum of money gre«^er than he re- 
ceives in pay, clothes, a]||| rations, during a whole 
enlistment of five years. These statements appear 
incredible, but they are true. 
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Gold is also bcliovcd to exist on the eastern slope 
* of the Sierra Nevada ; and when at the mines, I was 
informed by an intelligent Mormon that it had been 
found ncaK* the Great Sa^fejakc by some of his frater- 
^lity. Nearly all the Mormons are leaving California 
to go to the Salt Lake, and tliis they^suroly trould not 
do unl3^s they ^ferc sure of finding gold there in the 
same abundance as they now do on the Sacramento. 

“ The gQld ‘ placer’ near the mission of San Fer- 
nando has long been known, but has been little wrought 
for>want of water. This is a ^pur which puts off from 
the Sierra ^Nevada (see Fremont’s map,) the same in 
which the present mines occur. There is, therefo|e^ 
evoryreason to believe, that in the intervening spaces, 
of five hundred miles (entirely unexplored) there must 
be many hidden and rich deposits. The ‘ placer’ gold 
is now substituted as the currency of tRs country ; in 
trade it passes freely at ^16 per ounce ; as an article 
^ of commerce its value is not yet fixed. The only 
purchase I made was of the specimen No. 7, which I 
got of Mr. Neligh at $42 the ounce. That is about 
the present casl^ value in the country, although it has 
been sold for less. The great demand for goodjS and 
provisions, made by this sudden development of wealth, 
has increased the amount of commerce at San Fran- 
cisco very much, and it will continue to incre^.” 

The Californian^ publMhed at San Francil^on the 
14th of August, furnishes the following interesting 
account of the Gold • 

“ It w^ our intention to present our readers with a 
description of the extensive gold, silver, and iron mines, 
recently discovered inj^e Sierra Nevada, together 
with some other important items, for the^ood of the 
people, but we are compelled to defef it for a future 
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X)ur prices current, malnyjriLluablc commu- 
aications, iour marine journal, aml pthcr important 
matters, have also been c^vded •efaL ^ But to enable 
our distani readers to draw some idea of tlic extent 
of tl)iO gold mine, v,c will confine our remarks to a few 
facts, ybo coufitry from the Ajn])a the Sun Joaquin 
rivers, a:d^ancc of about one hundred and twenty 
miles, .and |from the base toward thb summit of «tbe 
mountains,'' as fir as Snow Hill, about sojsenty milc'«, 
has bo^p explored, and gold found on every part. 
Th^ are iiow probublyaoOOO people, inclqd|nglndmns, 
engagisd, collecting gold. The amount collected by 
man who works, ranges from §10 to §850 per 
day. The publisher of this paper, while on h tour 
alone to the mining district, collected, with the aid 
of a shoveli pick and tin pan, about twenty indies in 
diameter, from §44 to §128 a day — averaging §100. 
The gross! amount collected will probably exceed 
§600,000, pf which amount our inercluints have re- 
ceived aboitt §250,000 worth for goods sold ; all within' 
the short B|)ace of eight wO(*l^. The larg(‘st piece of 
gold knowri to he found weighed fodr pounds. 

*‘ii^bor |[ias ever been high in California, hut pre- 
vious to the discovery of the placera gold, the rates 
ranged froin §1 to §3 per day. Since that epoch 
comm|[|. labor cannot he obtained, and if to he had, 
for no^^ price than fifty clits per hour, and that the 
most common. Carper^ers and other mechanics have 
been offered §15 a day, hut ^has been flatly refused. 
Many of our enterprising citizens were Hrgely engaged 
in building, and others wish to commence on dwellings, 
warehouses, and tUp like, btl^all have had to suspend ' 
for the laclv of that all important class of comihunity, 
the working men.** 
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The following tracts from tlio published journal 
of ajphysician in California, give accounts of the recep- 
tion of the news pf the gold discovery in Sah Fran- 
cisco, with i^s consequent rfects. 

“ 3Iay Wi , — Captain Eulsora called at Sweeting^s 
,,,|;o-day. He had seen a man this morning, who reported 
he had just come from a river called the American 
Fork, aboiy; one hundred miles in the interior, where 
he had been gold Tvashing. Captain IPulsoin saw the 
gold he had with him ; it was about twenty-three 
ounces weight, and in small flakes. The man stated 
that ho was eight da3"3 getting it, but Captain Fulsom 
hardly belicvod this, ife says that he saw some of 
this gold a fevf weeks since, and thought it was o(By 
‘mica,’ but good' judges have pronounced it to be 
genuine metal. lie talks, however, of paying a visit 
to the place where it is reported to come from. After 
was gone, Bradley stated that the Sacramento 
' settlements, which Malcolm wished to visit, were in 
^ the neighborhood of the American Fork, and that we 
might go there together ; he thought the distance was 
only "one hundred and tw^enty 'miles. 

Mai/ 10th. — Yesterday and to-day nothing has 
^been talked of but the new gold ‘ placeV,* ai^ people 
call it. It seems that four other men had accompanied 
the person Captain Fulsom saw yesterday, and that 
they had each realized a large quantity of goM. They 
left the ‘ diggings’ on the American Fork, (which it 
seems is the Rio de los Americanos, a tributary to tlio 
Sacramento) about a week ago, and stopped a day or 
Iwo at Sutter’s Fort, a few miles this side of the dig- 
gings, on their way ; ^om there they had travelled 
by boat to San Franciscq^ The gold j^hey brought 
has been examined by the first Alcalde here, and by 
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all the merchants in the^lace. Bradley showed us a 
lump weighing a quarter of an ounce, which he had 
bought of one of the men, and for which he gave him'* 
three dollars and a half. I have no doubt in my own 
mind about its being genuine gold. Several parties, 
we hear, are already ma<^e up to visit the diggings ; 
and, according to the newspaper here, a number o# 
people have actually started off with shovels, matters, 
and pans, to djjg the gold'^hemselvcs. It fs not likely, 
however, that this will be allowed, for Captain Fulsom 
has already written to Colonel Mason about taking* 
possession of the mine on behalf of the government, 
ft being, as he says, on public land. 

May 17 1 A. — This place is now in perfect furor of 
excitement ; all the work-people have struck. Walking 
through the town to-day, I observed that laborers 
were employed only upon about half-a-dozen of the 
fifty new buildings which were in the course of being 
run up. The majority of the mechanics at this place 
are making preparations for moving off to the mines, 
and several hundred people of all classes — ^lawyers, 
store-keepers, merchants, &c., — are bitten with the 
fever; in^fact, there is a regular gold mania springing 
up. I counted no less than eighteen houses which wei?^ 
closed, the owners having left.'* 

The mania continued ^o increase, and within a few 
months tail the principal towns were nearly emptied 
of their population. Oold was the universal object, 
and splendid and rapid fortune the universal hope. 
No occupation seemed to offer such a prospect as that 
of digging gold, and, accordingly, those who were not 
able to bear the fatigues of a||ch work, or were at the 
head of any sort of business in the different towns, had 
to pay enormous prices for the labor of subordinates 
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who performed the meanest se^ces. The prices of 
all agricultural and manufactured products became 
treble the previous rates. 

Soon came the first waves of the tide of emigration 
that wis to flood the placers of the gold region. The 
first influx consisted of Mexicans of the province of 
%Sonoraa, Oliilians, and some few Chinese. These, 
^incipally took possession of the southern mines, or 
those on the San Joaquin and its tributaries. Some 
few ^^opped at San Francisco, and secured lots of 
ground which they knew would become very valuable 
in a short, time, and erected temporary stores and 
dwellings. This gave the impulse to the progress of 
'the town, and it soon advanced rapidly in size .|nd 
population. Then came the emigration from the 
Atlantic States of the Union, and the whole territory 
felt the progressive and enterprising spirit of the gokl- 
. seekers. The Americans generally took possession 
of the mines upon the northern tributaries of the 
Sacramento River ; but as their numbers increased 
they pushed towards the southern mines, and frequent 
collisions with the foreigners were the consequence. 
Finally, a great numbe|i of the latter were compelled 
to leave the country. 
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CIIAPTEIl VIL 

ADVENTURES OP SOME OF THE MIXERS, AND INCIDENia^ 
CONNECTED WITH MINING. ^ ' 

The adventtircs of tlic eager gold-seekers p the 
region of their liopes, among the washings altd the 
diggings of the j/la^ers, cannot but be interesting. 
The toil to which the men have to submit if they would 
obtain any tiling like a satisfaction to their desires, is 
of a very irksome character. In the summer season, 
the heat is intense, and tlie principal part of the labor 
of washing and digging must be performed exposed to 
the full blaze of the sun. In the “ dry diggings,’* 
the miners suffer greatly from tlie want of water. 
Most of the provisions having to be transported from 
the towns on the Sacramento and San Joaquin, soon 
grow unwholesome from exposure to the sultry air of 
the day and the damp air of the night. This diet, 
conjointly with the cxposurl of the miners, tends to 
produce intermittent fever and dysentery. The minem 
generally reside in huts of a rude construction, or in 
canvas tents, which afford hut poor ])rotection from 
the changes of the w eathor. 

The most prominent man in the neighborhood of 
the digging,” is Captain Setter, tlio Daniel Boone 
of that part of the county. He was formerly a.i 
officer in the Swiss guards of Charles X. of France. 
After the revolution of 1880, in that country, he came 
to the United States. Emigrating to California, ho 
obtained a grant of land from the Mexican govern- 
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tncnt, and founded the settlement known as Sutter’s 
Fort. Upon his land, the first discovery of the rich- 
ness of the soil was made^ and his house and the 
settlement arouAd it has b||j^^ever since, the resort 
of persons gofng to and froni^^ie plaeers, and a depot 
for provisions and articles iisM by the minors. Stores 
and workshops liave been established, and a consider- 
able amount of business is transacted there. Captain 
Sutter is held iun'ory great respe(*t by the people of 
the settlement and ^osc stopping at his house on the 
road to the Several versi( »ns of the account 

of the discovery of the gold mines have been circu- 
lated, but the tril^ one, in the Captain's own words, 
*is given in a work recently published.* The account 
is here inserted, both on account of the interest con- 
nected with the discovery, and in order to correct 
wrong versions of the matter. * 

“I was sitting one afternoon,” said tho Captain, 

just after my siesta, engaged, by-thc-hyc, in writing 
a letter to a relation of mine at Lucerne, when I was 
interrupted hy Mr. Marshall — a gentleman with whom 
I had frequent business transaction's — bursting liur- 
riedly into the room. From the unusual agitation in 
his manner, I imagined that something serious bad 
occurred, and, as we involuntarily do in this part of 
the woild, I at oiiec glanced to see if my rilic was in 
its proper place. You sliould know that tlie mere 
appearance of Mr. Marshall at that moment in tlic 
fort was (juitc enough to sarj)rise me, as lie liatl but 
two days before left the place to make some altera- 
tions in a mill for sawing piiie planks, wliich ho had 
just run up for me, some miles higher up the Amcri- 

» Tour Months Ainonj tho Gold Kinders of California, by J. Tyr- 
wliit broolvs, M. I-). • 
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canos. When ho had recovered himself a little, he 
told me that, however great my surprise might be at 
his unexpected reappearan^ it would 6e much greater 
when I heard the inteU||^ce he had"" opmc to bring 
me. ‘Intelligence,' he ‘wadded, ‘which, if properly 
profited by, would put both of us in posscflion of un- 
heard-of 'wealth — ^millions and millions di dollars, in 
fact.' I frankly own, when I hc«(.rd this, that 1 thought 
something had touched Marshall’s brain, 'when sud- 
denly all my misgivings were put an end to by his 
flinging on the table a handful of scales of pure virgin 
gold. I was fairly thunderstruck, and asked him to 
explain what all this meant, when he went on to say, 
that, according to my instructions, he had thrown the 
mill-wheel out of gear, to let the 'w hole body of the water 
in the dam find a passage through the tail-race, which 
was previously too narrow to allow the water to run 
off* in sufficient quantity, whereby the 'wheel %a8 pre- 
vented from efficiently performing its^ork. By this 
alteration the narrow channel was considerably en- 
larged, and a mass of sand and gravel carried off* by 
the force of the torrent. Early in the morning after 
this took place, he (Mr. Marshall) was walking along 
the left bank of the stream, when he perceived some- 
thing which he at first took for a piece of opal — a 
clear transparent stone, very common here — glittering 
on one of the spots laid bare by the suddtm crumhting 
away of the bank, lie paid no attention to this ; but 
while he was giving directions to the workmen, having 
observed several similar glittering fragments, his 
curiosity was so far excited, that he stooped down and 
picked one of them up. ^ ‘Do you ^no'sv,' said Mr. 
Marshall to me, ‘ I positively debated within myself 
two or three* times whether I should take the trouble 
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to benil my back to pick up one of the pieces, and had 
decided oq not doing so, when, further on, another 
glittering morsel caught mj eye — the largest of the 
pieces now before you. I coi^d wended to pick it up, 
and to niy astonisliiiient found that it was a thin scale 
of what appears to be pur^ gold.* He then gathered 
some twenty or thirty similar {)iccos, which on exami- 
nation convinced him that hrs suppositions were right. 
His first impression was, that this gtdd had been lost 
or buried there by some early Indian tribe — perhaps 
some of those mysterious inhabitants of the West, of 
whom we have no account, but who dwelt on this con- 
tinent centuries ago, and built those cities and tem- 
ples, the ruins of wdiich are scattered about these 
solitary wilds. On proceeding, however, to examine 
the neighboring soil, he discovered that it was more or 
less auriferous. Tliis at once decided him. He mounted 
his horse, and rode down to me as fast as it would 
carry him, with the news. 

“At the coucldlsion of Mr, Marshall’s account,** 
continued Captain Sutter, “ and when I had convinced 
myself, from the specimens he had brought with him, 
that it was not exaggerated, 1 felt as much excited as 
himself. 1 eagerly inquired if he had shown the gold 
"to the work j)eople at the mill, and was glad to hear 
that he had not spoken to a single person about it. 
Wc agreed,” said the d%)tain, smiling, “ not to inen- 
tign the circumstance to any one, and arranged to set 
on early the next day for the mill. On our arrival, 
just before sundown, w'e poked the sand about in 
Various places, and before long |>iicceeded in collecting 
between us, more lhan an ounce of gold, mixed up 
with a good deal of sand. I stayed at Mr. MarshalFs 
that night, and the next day we proceeded s^e little 
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The plan of operations adopted by most of the 
miners who wore not Indians or CaUfornians, was to 
form bands of three, five or ton, under the command 
of one of the number, whose name the party took, and 
by which it was afterwards known. Some larger 
companies were formed in the United States, and 
repaired to California, and their operations were of 
course, on a more extensile scale; they having all 
the necessary eqiiipments of gold-washers and miners. 
Writijpn rules were generally drawn up for the govern- 
ment of the parties, varying in particulars according 
to the peculiar view5i of the framers. These rules 
provided for the modus operandi of procuring the 
gold, supplying the party with necessaries, attending 
to the sick, and the division of the fruits of their labor. 

One of the most frequented ])lacer8 of California is 
called the Stanislaus mine, situated near the Stanis- 
laus River. It was one of the first pMces worked to 
any extent by the gold-seekers, but not satisfying the 
expectations of some of the most greedy, it has since 
been partially abandoned. A description of this mine, 
and of the living and operations of its workers in the 
winter of 1848-40, will give a good general idea of the 
toils and privations endured by the early gold-seekers in 
that region, and, also, of their mode of procuring the 
precious metal at most of the mines. We extract 
from a recently published 'work, distinguished for 
minuteness of detail and accuracy of description,* 

The mine was a deep ravine, embosomed amidst 
lofty hills, surmounted by, an<i covered with pine, and 
having, in the bottom itself, abundance of rock, mud, 
and sand, llaliiday and I encamped at the very 

• Pcr«oniil ^^dvcnturcs in Upper and Lower California, by William 
Redmond Ryan. 
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lowest part of the ravine, at a little distance from Don 
Emanuers party ; a steep rock which towered above 
our heads affording us shelter, and a huge, fiat stone 
beneath our feet promising a fair substitute for a dry 
bed. Here then wo stretched our viacheen and 
blankets, and arranged our saddles and bags, so as to 
make ourselves as comfortable and w'arm as possible, 
although, in spite of our precautions and contrivances, 
and of a tolerably good tire, our encaiiipment was 
bitterly cold, and we lay exposed to a heavj^ dew. 
We had given up our horses into tlio charge of tho 
Indians, and I saw to their being safely placed in the 
cavallard, whilst Halliday went to chop wood ; a task 
I was too weak to^perform. I cannot say we slept; 
we might more correctly be said to have had a long 
and most uncomfortable doze, and when morning 
broke, we were shivering with cold, and shook the 
dew in a shower from our clothes. I consulted with 
my companion, and urged upon him tho prudence of 
our setting to work to construct ourselves a sort of log 
cabin ; otherwise I felt certain, from the experience 
of tlte j)ast night, our sojourn at the mines would be 
likely to prove fatal to one or both of us. lie was, 
however, far too eager to try his fortune at digging 
to listen to my proposal, at which ho even smiled, 
probably at tho bare idea of weather, privation, or 
toil, being able to affect his powerful frame*. 1 saw 
him presently depart up the ravine, shouldering a pick, 
and glancing now ami then at his knife, whilst 1 pro- 
ceeded in search of materials for constructing a tem- 
porary place of siielUM*. 

‘‘ As my strength was unequal to the task of felling 
timber, I endeavored to procure four pole.s, intending 
to sink them into the ground, and to strefch on the 
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top of them a bed-tick I had reserved for tlic purpose. 
The contrivance was a sorry one at the best, but 
shelter was indispensable; and great was niy disap- 
})ointiiiont — though 1 procured the timber after a pain- 
ful search — to find that the rocks presented aii insu- 
perable obstacle to my employing it as I intended. 
My ellorts.to sink the poles proved utterly futile, and 
] was at last compelled to renounce the attempt in 
despair. 1 then packed up our goods into as close a 
conipjips as ])ossjble ; and, liaving requested one of 
the Spaniards in Don Emanuel’s party to keep watch 
over them, departed to explore the ravine. 

“ Within a few paces of our encampment there was 
a large area of ground, ])roba)>]y half a mile squai'e, 
the surtacc of Avhieh consisted of dark soil and slate, 
and was indont(‘d with innmncra))le holes of every 
possible dimension, from six inches to os many feet or 
more, wide and dt'ep. In all of these lay abundance 
of water, of which large quantities are to bo found a 
little beneath tlic surface, the ravine being supplied 
with it in great abundance by the rains that pour 
down from the hills during the wet season. To the 
extreme right ot our camp, the ground assumed a 
more rocky character ; and, from the vast dei)osit of 
stagnant waler, did not s('ein to oiler many attractions 
to tli(} miners. Yet there was scarcely a s]>ot in any 
of these ])laccs where the crow-]>ar, the pick, ortho 
jack>knii(*, had jiot h<‘en busy: evidence that the 
whole loealiiy must have been extremely rich in the 
juecious metal, or it would not have been so thoroughly 
worked. 

“ In crossing the ravine, I was obliged to leap from 
one liioimd oi earth to another, to avoid ]>lunging 
ancle-dci'p in mud and wat(?r. It ^Yas wholly deserted 
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in this part, thou;^h formerly so mudi frequented; and, 
with .the exception of afe»\ ti aders, who, having taken 
up tlioir^ station here wlien times were good, had not 
yet made arrangements for removing to a more pro- 
ductive place, not a soul was to be seen. 

“ I walked on until I reached the trading-post of 
Mr. Anderson, formerly our interpreter in the Lower 
Country, whom I felt delighted to meet with again. 
Ills shed was situated in one of the dampest parts of 
the mine, and consisted of a few iipriglit poles, tra- 
versed hy cross-pieces, and covered in with raw hides 
and leaves, but yet much ex|H)sed at the sides to the. 
wind and the weather. He had a few barrels of Hour 
and biscuit, which he retaile«l at two dollars a pound; 
for ho made no differeuoe betweem tlie price of the 
raw and the prepared material. The Hour would go 
further, it was true ; but then the biscuit required no 
cooking on the part of tli<* minor, wliose time was 
literally money, and whose iutcresl therefore it was to^ 
economize it in every possible muiHK'V. He also sold 
unprepared coH’ee and sugar at six Yankee shillings a 
j)oiin(l ; dried beef at one dollar and a half; and 
pork, which was regarded as a great delicacy here, at 
two dollars for the same weight. The vaiious articl(;s 
of which liis stock-in-trade consisted he had brought 
all tile way from Monterey at coiisiderubh' luhor and 
(expense; but, by tlie exercise of extraordinary tact, 
])ers(‘Yerance, and industry, lie had succoedivd in esta- 
blL'diing a tlourisliing husim ss. 

1 discovered, liowever, that lie J)ossos.s(m 1 jinollier 
resource — hy which his gains were inurYelloiisly in- 
ereased — in the services of seven or (‘ight Indians, 
whom he kept constantly at work, in the rear of his 
shed, digging gold, and whose labor lie remunerated 
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with provisions, and occasional presents of articles of 
trifling value to him, but highly esteemed by the 
Indians. They were watched by an American over- 
seer, who ivas employed by him, to assist in the general 
business, particularly in slaughtering; for, as beef 
w'as scarce, he used to send his man in quest of cow s 
and oxen; which he killed, cut up, salted and ‘dried, 
in his shed, and w'atching the most favorable moment 
for the operation — ‘namely, when meat could not be 
procured nt the ‘ diggins’- 7 -never failed to realize his 
own price for it. • 

‘‘Proceeding higher up the ravine, I observed a 
large tent erected on the slope of a hill,* within a few 
yards of the bottom, where {the gold is usually found. 
It w'Jis surrounded by a trehch, the clay from which, 
as it was dug up, had apparently been thrown out 
against the canva-s, forming a kind of embankment, 
rendering it at once water and weather-proof. I ven- 
tured into it, encountering on my way an immense 
piece of raw beef, suspended from the ridge-pole. 
11 poll some stones in front, inclosing a small fire, stood 
a frying-pan, filled with rich looking beef collops, 
that set my mouth watering, End||feycrely tested my 
honesty; for, although acorns aro'iftl very well in 
tlieir way, and serve to stay tlie cravings of the 
stomach for awhile, I did not find my appetite any the 
less sliarp, notwithstanding the quantity I liad eaten, 
Put 1 rcsi'^tod tlie temptation, and penetrated further 
into tlie tent. At one side of it lay a crow-bar, and 
an old Saddle that had seen rough service; yet not a 
soul jqijH'.'ut'd, amb my eyes were again ogling the 
eollops, whilst an inw'nrd voice whispered how impru- 
dent it was to leave them frizzling there, when, all at 
once, a little man, in a ‘ hickory shirt,’ with his face 
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all bedaubed with j)ot-black aud grease, darted out of 
some dark corner, flourishing in one baud a long bowio 
knife, and in the other three by no means delicate 
slices of fat j>ork, vhich he at once dro])ped into the 
frying-pan, stooping down on one knee, and becoming 
immediately absorbed in watching the interesting 
culinary proeess then going on in it. 

I came up ncAt with a group of three Sonomeaiis, 
or inhabitaiits of Sonojna, busily engaged on a small 
sandy flat — the only one 1 had oiiserved — at the bot- 
tom of the ravint‘. There was no wat(‘r near, although 
1 noticed several holes which had evidently been sunk 
in quest of it. These men were actively j)nrsuing a 
})rocess that is termed ‘ dry-washing.* One was 
shovelling up' the sand into a large cloth, strctclual 
out upon the ground, and which, when it was tohM-al»ly 
well covered, he took up by th(3 corruu-s, and shook 
until the })ebb]es and larger particles of ston(‘ and dirt 
came to the surface. Th(‘s<* ho hnislied away caK- 
fully with his hand, repeating the proe^'ss of shaking 
and clearing until tin* residue was soflleieritly lim^ i*or 
the next operation. Tins was perf«»rui(‘d by the other 
men, who, deposi|ing the sand in i:irg(* l)(»wls hewn 
out of a Sf)Iid block of wood, which tlu'j held in finer 
hands, dexterously east the contents up hefm-e tlnen, 
about four feet iTit<# the air, eatehiiig fln^ sand again 
very eleverly, ami blowing at it as it d»‘seemb d. Tins 
]»rocess being rej»eated, thv* sand grabadiv di-^up- 
peared, a.nd iVoni two to three oiineos of pms^ <roi(l 
remained at tlm [)oitoia of the howl, ibe-y as the 
operation appeare<l to me to he, I learned, upon in- 
quiry, that to perform it sueeessfuliy retjuired th(i 
nicest management, the greatest ]>erseveraiice, and 
especially robust lungs. The men 1 saw had lighted 
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upon a productive sand ; but very often, indeed, those 
who adopt this inode of gold washing toil long at bar- 
ren soil before they discover the uselessness of labor- 
ing thus arducnisly. 

“ I noticed, that although the largest proportion of 
the gold obtained in this manner presented the appear- 
ance of a fine powder, it was interspersed, here and 
there, with large scales of the precious deposit, and 
with a few solid lumps. The metal was of a dingy 
liuo, and, at a cursory view', might easily have been 
mistaken for particles of yellow clay, or laminas of 
stone of the same color. The Bonomeans placed the 
product of tlujir labor in buckskin bags, which were 
hung around their necks, and carefully concealed 
inside of their shirts. They work in this fashion at 
the mines in tlu‘ir own coUntry ; but I doubt if any 
other than a native constitution could very long bear 
up agaiiiat the peculiar labor of ‘ dry-washing’ in such 
a climate and under such difficult cb'emnstancos. 1 
felt half tempted to try the process myself, for the 
stirfaee of this sandy bed was literally sparkling with 
innumerable i)articles of the finest gold, triturated to 
a j>olish by the running of the >vaters — as I conjec- 
tured ; but I soon discovered how fruitless my oflbrts 
would h<*. Had 1 possessed any chemical agents at 
liaiid, liowevcr, 1 might soon have exliausted the bed 
of its j)recious cnnlenfs, and should, doubtless, have 
roalixetl an im mouse weight of the metal of the very 
purest quality. 

1 may as well mention here, that of the various 
new inaehines manufaciured and sent out to. Califor- 
nia for the purj)ose of digging and washing gold, the 
great majority htive been found quite useless. There 
are two or three of them, however, that have been 
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employed with great success. I have made a sketch 
of those most in use amongst the diggers, as my 
readers imiy fetd desirous of acquainting themselves 
with tlie latest improvements introduced in tlie art of 
mining, as practised in this country. They consist, 
in the first ;^acc, of the wasliing-rocker, or ^cradle,* 
which has, in numerous instances, formed the model 
for ruder macliines, constructed by the miners them- 
selves, whilst in the mountains. The lid, at the bottom 
of which lie the holes thnnigh which the gold and soil 
pass, is fastened by hinges at the back, in order that 
it may be raised up, the more readily to throw off, 
from time to time, the stones that accumulate. Three 
men are required to work this rocker with success, 
and there are few processes in which a smaller num- 
ber could operate without extraordinary labor. One 
person throws the soil upon the lid, another pours on 
the water, whilst a third is engaged in rocking the 
cradle by the handle attached to it for the purpose. 
In this w'uy these men keep each other constantly 
employed; and, indeed, this cradle, like its prototype, 
has often proved the bond of union between individuals 
who would otherwise have separated, for this simple 
reason, that one man could nut work it half so ])rorit- 
ably alone. The cross pieces, observable at the* bot- 
tom, serve to intercept the gold as it flows towards 
the smaller end of tlie machine, \vl^il^L tlie dirt is 
carried off by the admixture witli the water produced 
by the eontiinial ‘rocking.’ As the earth becomes 
thoroughly dissolved, the gold nalnnilly gravitates to 
the bottom; and tlius it is impossible for any but the 
very finest particles of the ore to escape. 

‘‘The second machine, in iinportance, is the gold- 
borer. It is particularly useful in exaihining the 
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bottom of Btrcains, and consists of a short conical 
cylinder at the end of a long luindlo, containing inside, 
at its lower extremity, a valve, arranged so as to 
admit the eartli and gold, and jirevent their escaping 
when tlie rece]>ta(;lo is full. This instruinent is used 
in the same tminner as an augur. The third machine, 
the pan, is also of late introduction, but has been 
found rather too deep for the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the success which seemed to 
attend the labors of the Bonomcans, 1 subsequently 
discovered that the entire quanity of gold thus painfully 
obtained, disappeared at the gambling-stalls. They 
wore generally clad most wrctc-hedly, many of tliem 
wearing nothing more than a dirty shirt, a pair of 
light pantaloons, and the wide soivhrero peculiar to tlie 
inhabitants of this country and Mexico. Some few 
sported a mrapa^ but they were men of superior native 
rank, of which this garment is a distinctive character- 
istic. 

“ Continuing my route up the ravine, I met a man 
named Corrigan, galloping along witli two fine hoi ses, 
one of which he was leading. Jlc st(‘]>ped as soon as 
he recognized mo, and wo were soon engaged in a very 
interesting C(ui versa tioii respecting the doings at tlic 
‘diggins.* The sulistance of his information was, that 
he had made a great (k*al of money at tlie niiiios ])y 
digging, but iiilinitely more by sj)ecuIation. lie thought 
of buying a ranch^y marrying, ami Settling ih^wn. lie 
was tlieii going to seek for pa'<ture for his horses ; 
and, bidding me a hasty good-ln’e, galloj)ed off, and 
soon disappt‘ared. 

“ As I advanced, the ground became drier and more 
sandy, rock and slate of various kinds abounding; 
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some quite soft ami friaUo, reaiiily to the 

pickaxe or tlie crowbar; and, in utlicr places, so hard 
as to resist t])e utmost strcn; 2 :th of rlie minors. Several 
of the dijrjrcrs wore persevoriioily e\|dorin^ the locali- 
ties where tlie rotttm sorts of slate were found in the 
largest quantities, and I saw tliom pick out a good 
<leal of gold witli tlu‘ir jack-knives. Their princij)ai 
aim was to discover what they lia*mt‘d ‘a pocket,’ 
w'hicli is nothing lUAre than a ereviee l.(‘tweeii tho 
blocks of slate, into wliieli a deposit of gold has been 
W'aslied b}" the heavy rains from tlu‘ higher tiistricts, 
and which, soon accumulating, swell into rapid tor- 
rents, which rusli down these ra.\ ines with extraor- 
dinary swiftui^ss and force, swe(‘ping every thing 
1 ) 0 fore them. 

There did not a])pear to be nuii^y mining parties 
at the Stanislaus at this particular period, for the 
encampments W'ore generally from two to five milt'is 
apart, tho space between them increasing the higlier 
you advanced towards the. mountains, to the foot of 
which the ravine extended — altogctlicr, a distance of 
many miles. The h)wer ])art of the mine, I eoneludeil 
from this fact, to l>o by far the rieher, simply from 
the circuiiistanee 1 Inive meniioned ; rieher, c-'inpara- 
tively, becausv; Ijcrc tlie dejxnsits of gold are moia* 
easily found and extracted; not ri('l;e)’, in nality, as 
the metal must exi.*?t in iminense quri ni ii 1' s in the 
u]>])or regions, fiv»m wliicli it is wurlied down by the 
rains and ih)od,s into tlie lower distj'iels. ^i'he virgin 
de])osit would, duiihtless, be diflieiilt to come at; but, 
if sought after at all, that it is to bo Bought in tho 
mountains and higli lands, 1 feel f)ersuaded. 

“ I turned back, after prosecuting my excursion 
until tho ravine became almost too rocky allow mo 
6 
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to proceed, and until I saw that the ‘diggins’ dmu4>' 
ished materially in number. On clambering the hills 
at the side, I beheld abundance of pines, oak, cedar, 
and palm ; but no grass, nor vegetation of any other 
kind, save prickly shrubs, with here and there a patch 
of extremely dry moss. On my way back, I passed 
several tents and huts erected by the miners, all of 
the very poorest and most wretched description. 

“ I found Van Anker’s party at dinner, in front of 
their tent. Van showed me a leathern bag, contain- 
ing several pounds’ weight of very pure gold, and 
which was carelessly tossed about from one to the 
other for examination. It was the produce of his 
morning’s work, ho having fortunately struck upon a 
large pocket. 

On inquiring whether, as there existed such strong 
temptation, robberies were not very frequent, I was 
informed, that, although thefts had occurred, yet, 
generally speaking, the miners dwelt in no distrust of 
one another, and left thousands of dollars’ worth in 
gold dust in their tents whilst they were absent dig- 
ging. They all felt, intuitively, that honesty was 
literally the best policy, and a determination to punish 
robbery seemed to have been come to by all as a 
measure essential to the security and welfare of the 
mining community, independent of any question of 
principle. , 

‘‘ Gambling and drinking were carried on, I found, 
to a .most demoralizing extent. Brandy and cham- 
pagne, whenever they were brought to the ‘diggins,’ 
realized enormous prices, varying from sixteen to 
twenty dollars a bottle ; and some of the men would, 
after accumulating some hundred dollars, squander the 
whole iu purchasing these beverages. Believing the 
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supply of gold to be inexliaustiblc, tliey persisted in 
this reckless course, and discovered only when it be- 
came too late to redeem their error, that even here 
gold cannot always be procured. They went on until 
the plarers failed to yield, and were then reduced to 
great extremities- 

‘‘ The miners were by no means averse to lending 
* dust’ to those wlio required it, notwithstanding that 
the lenders often experienced some difficulty in getting 
back the advance. One of Van’s party, for instance, 
lent another six ounces of gold, which not being 
returned at the stipulated period, nor for some time 
afterwards, he duniicd his debtor at every meal, until 
the latter, who had quietly submitted to the importu- 
nity, begged liim to ‘just wait ten minutes, and time 
it.’ lie shouldered his pickaxe, as he said this, and 
going out of the shed, returned within the time, bring- 
ing back more than sufficient to lifjiiidate the debt. 
This little incident created much amusement.” 

The whole of the gold region lies Ixdween the San 
Joacliin and Sacramento Rivers and the California 
range of mountains. The principal mines are the 
Towallomic, the Stanislaus, the Maealaino, the Merced, 
Fremont’s Diggings, or Mariposa, the Calaveras, the 
Macassimo, the South, Middle, and North Forks, 
Bear Creek, Yuba, Feather River, and tlic Sacra- 
mento. The mines are r.othing iiiort^ tlirin so many 
ravines, which nm across from the range of mountains, 
and are fkxeled by tlie torrents which ]»our «Iuwti from 
the upper region during the rainy season, and which 
have been supposed to bring the gold down with them. 

The Macalamo Dry Diggings is considered one of 
the richest placers in the gold region. It is a long 
ravine, the soil of which is red, and sometimes blueish 

7 
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in places, sand predominating. The blue clay is 
thought to be the richest by the diggers. The sides 
of the ravine are so steep and irregular, tliat the miners 
arc troubled to find resting places of a night. The 
gold taken out of this mine runs large ; the average 
size of the lumps being that of a pea. Pieces have 
been taken out of it that weighed above two pounds. 

Instances of robbery and murder have not been few in 
the gold region, as might be conjectured from a know- 
ledge of the motley cliaractcr of the miners, and the 
temptations offered to avaricious spirits. Yet, all 
things considered, the number of instances will not 
appear so very extraordinary. Lynch law, the only 
resort of the wronged in pocket, or the friends of the 
murdered, exercised its terrible power, and tended to 
prevent the crimes that would, otherwise, have been 
frequent. An instance of this summary justice we 
hero relate, to illustrate the means by which the miners 
protected their lives and property. 

A sailor, a deserter from the Ohio, took it into 
his head, one night, to rob one of the volunteers, who 
had set up a drinking store. lie had already got two 
bags, containing about five thousand dollars’ worth of 
gold ; but, not satisfied with them, grasped at a third, 
half full of dollars in silver. The jingling of the coin 
awoke the owner, who, springing up, gave the alarm, 
and, after a hot pursuit, the thief was captured, and 
bound to a tree until morning. At about nine, a jury 
of twelve miners to consider the case, a volunteer 
named Nutman officiating for Judge Lynch. Of 
course, he was found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged ; but, some opposition being raised to depriving 
him of life, and a milder punishment suggested ; it was 
finally determined that he should receive a hundred 
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lashes on his bare baek, have his cars cut off, and his 
head shaved, so that he might be every ’where recog- 
nized in the mining districts, *This sentence gave 
general satisfaction. The poor ’v^’retch was at once 
fastened bvliis hands to the branch of a tree, and the 
fellows procc(?(Icd to shave Ins hcail, ’whilst some 
sailors of the party set to work inauufa(*tiiring cals, 
Jlis feet w’cre then tied together to the foot of the tree, 
and ’when his head had been shaved, a doctor lo}4)ed 
off Ids oars, lie bled a good deal; Lul, ^\hcu the 
blood was staunched, they set to Hogging him, arid 
they didn’t spare him cither. After this, they kicked 
him out. 

‘‘ Well, he went off, and when hc^was about half a 
mile a’way, stole a mule, and rode over to the ‘ (\ila- 
veravs’ diggins, where the animal was claimed by the 
owner. llo was thcreuj>on tried for mule-stealing, 
and sentenced to receive another flogging ; but wlieu 
the miners came to strip him, they found Ids back so 
sbockingly cut up, that they took com})jssiou on him, 
and contented themselves with driving him out of the 
district, w'herc he never a]>}>eared again.” 

During the summer season, when exposure and 
labor in the mines, together with unwholesome food, 
produce a great prevalence of fevtu' arid dysentery, 
the native Californians make use of a singular riunudy. 
It is called the tcmas<*al ; being a sort of liot air batli, 
shaped something like a sentry-box. Jt is built of 
wdcker-W'ork, and afterwards plastered with mml until 
it becomes air tight. The mode of aj>|jlic:ition of this 
remedy is as follows: — A large fire is lujilt eIo.se up 
to the door of thp structure — a narrow ajxuturc*, just 
large enough for a man to squeeze through. Tins is 
allowed to hum itself out, having 'while burning, 
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heated to a very high degree the air in the interior 
of the box. Into thislll^^atient screws himself, and 
there remains until a prdms^^rspi ration is produced, 
which is checked suddenly by^lf^lunge into the chilly 
waters of the river. This is of the nature of a Thomp- 
sonian remedy. 

The absorbing interest with which the gold-^ekers 
proceed in their work is admirably depicted by one 
of the adventurers, in a book published after his 
return.* 

Arriving on the har^ the scene presented to us 
was new indeed, and not more extraordinary than 
impressive. Some with long-handled shovels, delved 
among clumps of hushes, or by the side of large rocks, 
never raising their eyes for an instant ; others with 
pick and shovel worked among stone and gravel, or 
with trowels searched under banks and roots of trees, 
where, if rewarded with small lumps of gold, the eye 
shone brighter for an instant, wlien the search was 
immediately and more ardently resumed. At the 
edge of the stream, or knee deep and waist deep in 
water, as cold as melted ice and snow could make it, 
some were watshing gold with tin pans or the common 
cradle rocker, while t he rays of the sun were pouring 
down on their heads, mth an intensity exoee^ng any 
thing we ever experienced at home, though it was but 
the middle of April. 

“ The thirst for gold and the labor of acquisition 
overruled all else, and totally absorbed every faculty. 
Comj)lete silence reigned among the miners ; they 
addressed not a word to each other, and seemed averse 
to all conversation. All the sympathies of common 

• SiglitK in the Gold Region, or Scenen by the Way, by Theodora 
T. Johnson. 
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immanitj, all the finer and noble attributes of our 
nature seemed lost, buried beneath the soil they were 
eagerly delving, or swept away with the rushing waters 
that revealed the shining treasure.” 

This extract is suggestive of considerable reflection. 
The same amount of attention given to any pursuit 
must produce results equally as satisfactory as that 
given to gold-seeking. But gold carries with it such 
obvious enjoyments to the grosser minds, that the 
pursuit of it alone can attract their attention suflBciently 
to efiect any thing considerable. Qould the pure 
enjoyments connected with the practice "of rirtuo bo 
made as obvious to all minds, the result would:* bo 
something at which the philanthropist might rejoice. 

The extremes of heat and cold, during the su rani or, 
in the valleys and canons of the gold region, arc very 
remarkable. From nine o’clock in the morning till 
five in the afternoon, the heat is almost intolerable. 
The sun’s rays pour down through an atmosphere 
clear and dry, and their power is increased by reflec- 
tion from the sides of the canons and mountains, and 
from the surface of the streams. During the night, 
the air becomes so cold as to render blankets very 
serviceable. This is caused by the waters of the different 
streams rising during the niglit, their volume being 
increased by the melting of the snows of the Sierra 
Nevada, by the heat of the previous dAy. 

Thousands of Indians, belonging to the Snake, 
Shoshoiiee, and Crow tribes, are at work at the mines. 
They are generally employed by some of the wealthy 
white men, and are paid in provisions and a sort of 
liqjior made from California grapes, called pisco. 
What money or gold they get for themsclvjL\s is spent 
in gambling — a vice to which they arc most excessively 
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addicted. Instances arc not few of tlieir liavln^ 
staked the produce of their labor during some weeks 
subsequent to tlie game. Many of the Indians desire 
no oilier pay tliari as iimcli pisco as they can drink, 
with a little acorn lircad. 

The native Californians form a goodly projjortion 
of the gold-seekers. Many of the men are acconi- 
paTiied by their wives, who are attended by Indian 
girls. I'he graceful Spanish costume of the Califor- 
nians adds ([uite a feature to the busy scene at the 
mines. There may Ik‘ seen the long, lank forms of 
the Yankees, veith thedr . wide white trousei’s and stiaiw 
hats; the half-naked Indians; the native born (bili- 
forniuns, with tlicir dusky visages and lustrous Idack 
cy(‘s. ^JHie latter arc generally clad in a short, tight 
jacket, witii lae<' triiuming, and velvet lua^eehes, vith 
a silk sash fast(uiod roimd the waist. "^Vith regard to 
the a])poarance of the women, and, also, f ir the sjjko 
of the d(‘serif»tl(>n of (»iu‘ of the evcuiing (tutcTtiiiur.Kmts 
in the gold ri'gion, we quote from a r(‘(tent l.unist, to 
wliom we liave Ix^en imh'hted liefore."*' 

Tlio . a.ppearam'O of the women is graceful and 
co(|UottiK]). Their pet liimats, short enougli to display 
in most iustaneos a well-turned ankle, are rieldy 
laced and emhroidcred, and striped ami flounced with 
gaudy colors, of which scarlet seems to have the pro fer- 
ouee. 'fheir tresses linug in luxuriant }daits iluwn 
tiieir hacks ; ami in all the little aceossorii'S of dress, 
such as earrings, nerkbu'cs, kv., the eosthme is very 
rich. Its distinguishing feature, however, Is the 
rd>o,^rf^ a sort of scarf, generally mrifle of <‘otton, 
wliich au^wi'i's to the iiuiTitilla of Old i^ianu. It is 
( 

• Four Ar.ioiig tlu» Golil Fiiulerri of Calnb/iiia, by J. Tyr- 

wliit lUotik.', I\I. Ij. 
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worn in many different and graceful fashions — some- 
times twined round the waist and shoulders ; at others^ 
hanging in pretty festoons about the figure, but always 
disposed with that indescribable degree of coc^uettish 
grace which Spanish women have been for ages 
allowed to possess in the management of the fan and 
the mantilla. Since these arrivals, almost every 
evening a fandango is got up on the green, before 
some of the tents. The term fandango, though origin- 
ally signifying a peculiar kind of dance, seemed to be 
used here for an evening’s dancing entertainment, in 
which many different pas are introduced. I was pre- 
sent at a fandango a few nights ago, when a couple 
of performers were dancing ^ el jarabe,* which seemed 
to consist chiefly of a series of monotonous toe and 
heel movements on the ground. The motions of the 
foot were, however, wonderfully rapid, and always in 
exact time to the music. But at thjjse entertainments 
the waltz seems to be the standing dish. It is danced 
with numerous very intricate figures, to which however, 
alh the Californians appear quite au fait. Men and 
women alike waltz beautifully, with an easy, graceful 
swinging motion. 

is quite a treat, after a hard day’s work, 
to go at nightfall to one of these fandangos. The 
merry notes, of the guitar and the violin announce 
them to all comers ; and a motley enough looking 
crowd, every member of which is puffing away 
at a cigar, forms an applauding circle around the 
dancers, who smoke like all the rest. One cannot 
help being struck by the picturesque costume and 
graceful movements of the performers, who appear to 
dance not only with their legs, but with all Jheir hearts 
and souls. During the interval between the dances, 
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coffee is consumed hy tlie senoras, and the coffee with 
sotneihing stronger by tlie senors ; so that, as the 
night advances, the inorrirnent gets, if not ‘ fast and 
furious,’ at least aniiaated and imposing.*’ 

^.riie dang.-rs v.diich the adventurers are subjected to 
encounter arc oftiui increased by the liostility of the 
Indians. liowcver, only molest those who are 

dai’irig cnoagli to fi‘(*quent ilie outskirts of the gold 
region. There Indians are treacherous, find will 
attack fCiiall parlies, even after smoking the pipe of 
]>{iae(3 Vfith llicin. -#Thi'ir principal weapons are bows 
and arrows; for tliougli many of them have guns in 
th(‘ir possession, tlie scarcity of aunnuriition prevents 
theiiifrom using tliom to any purpose. The following 
descripliou of an encounter ■with them by a small party, 
eiieainj)ed in the vallc‘yof tlui Hear iviver, then seldom 
fiaapient (‘(1 by white men, will give an idea of their 
mode of attacdv ; 

AVe v,'er(‘ jiisf on the point of )’(‘turning to the 
earn}) to dinma*, when Dowling, who was standing near 
sonu3 sag(‘ ]aedies*at the upper part of the ravine, 
hoard a rustling ninong them, and on moving in the 
direction of iIk’ noises sav, an Indian slealtliily creeping 
along, \Dio, as j;oon as lu* perceived he was discovered, 
discharged an ariow, which just missed its mark, but 
laeerateil, and that rather severely, Dowling’s car. 
Idle savage iiiunedialely set up a most t(UTilic whoop, 
an<l ran off, but tumbled before he couhl draw another 
arrow (Vom Ids (juiver, while Dowling, rushing for- 
ward, loii icd Ids nuitloek in the head of his fallen foe, 
killing liiia Instantaneously. 

At tills nrement wa* heard the crack of a rifle in 
the direction of ilie euni)), ■which, with the Indian’s 
whoop at tiie Bauie moment, comjileiely bewildered us. 
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* 

Every mnii, liowover, liis rille, tnul P^nvling, 

hastening towards us, told us of wluit had just <K*(Mirrod. 
All was still for ihe next few luoments, and I luounted 
. a little lull to la^conuoitro. Suddenly I saw a tro(»p ot' 
Iiulians, the foremost of tluun on horsehaek, npproatli- 
iiig at full speed, 1 liasliiy returned to my eom]»auions, 
and we songlit jdudtor in a little dell, den rmined to 
await tlicre, and ro.-[st the attaek, f(»r it Was e\id('nt 
that lli^savages’ inteiitioiia Avero any thing hut: paeiue. 

Avas a moment of hrca»thle:>s excitement. Wo 
heard the tramp, tramp of the horses coming on 
to'W'ards us, but ns yet, they and* their riders Avere 
concealed from our vieiAn I confess I trembled vio- 
lently, not exactly Avltli fear, although 1 expected that 
a few moments w-onld see ns all scalped by our savage 
assailants. It was the smldenness of the danger Avbieh 
startled me, and made my heart throb violonlly ; but 
at that moment, just as I Avas rei)roachiTig myself with 
the want of courage, a terrific yell rung through the 
air at a short distance from us, and forty or fifty Avar- 
likc Indians appeared in sight. My whole frame was 
nerved in an in.stant, and Avhen a shower (?f arrows 
flcAV amongst us, I AVas the first man to answer it A\ith 
a rifle-shot, wbichibrouglit one of the foremost Indians 
off Ids horse to the grouml. I instantly reloarled, but 
in the mean Avhile the rifles of my coiupanion.s liad been 
doing good ser*. iee. We had taken up our position 
behind a roAV of willow trees Ayliich skirted the batiks 
of a narroAv stream, and hero wo Avere prot(‘et(Ml in a 
great measure from the arrows of our assailants, whieh 
Avero in most cases turned aside by the branches. A 
pocond '^volley of rifle-shots soon followed the first ; 
and Avliile avc AY(‘re reloading, and the smoke had 
slightly cleared aAvay, I could see that wo had spread 
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CQOstemation in the ranks of the Indian warriors, and 
that they were gathering up their wounded prepara- 
tory to retiring. I had my eye on an old man, who 
had just leaped from his horse. My finger was on 
the trigger, when I saw him coolly advance, and, 
taking one of his wounded companions, who had been 
shot through the leg, in his arms, place him on a 
horse, then mounting his own, and catching hold of 
the other animars bridle, gallop off at full speed. 
Although I knew full well that if the fortune of the 
day had gone against us, these savages would not 
have spared a single man of our party, still I could 
not find it in my heart to fire on the old chief, and he 
carried off his wounded comrade in safety. 

“ In a few minutes the hill-sides were clear, and 
when we emerged from our shelter, all that was visible 
of the troop of warriors was three of them weltering 
in their blood, a bow or two, and some empty quivers, 
and a few scattered feathers and tomahawks, lying on 
the ground.’* 

The grizzly bear is also one of the terrors encoun- 
tered by the gold-seekers. This animal grows to the 
size of four feet in height and six in length. It is one 
of the most ferocious animals of*^ North America. 
Mules and cattlo of various kinds, and even men, are 
attacked by it, and its great strength generally enables 
it to come off with its prey. Great quickness and 
courage arc absolute essentials of those who hunt these 
animals, or encounter them accidentally. An adven- 
ture of two or three gold-seekers, on their road to the 
mines, accidentally meeting with a grizzly bear, is 
thus shortly detailed in the journal of a i^tumod 
adventurer.’*' 

• Six'Monthi in the GoM Minee, by £. Gould Bufihm. 
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About half way fS:t)m the rancheria a loud bray- 
ing, followed by a fierce growl, attracted our attention, 
and in a few moments a frightened mule, closely pur- 
sued by an enormous grizzly bear, descended the 
hill-side within forty yards of where we stood leaning 
on our rifles. As the bear reached the road, Higgins*, 
with his usual quickness and intrepidity, fired, and an 
unearthly jell from the now infuriated animal told 
with whaiffeffect. The mule in the interval had crossed 
the road, and was now acampering away over the 
plains, and Briun, finding himself robbed of his prey, 
turned upon us. 1 levelled rifle and gave him the 
contents nfiih hearty good wdll, but the wounds he had 
received only served to exasperate the monster, who 
now made towards us with rapid strides. Deeming 
prudence the better part of valor, we ran with all con- 
venient speed in the direction of the camp, within a 
hundred yards of which my foot became entangled in 
the underbrush, and I fell headlong upon the earth. 
In another instant I should have fallen a victim to 
lid Bruin’s rage, but a well-directed ball from my 
companion’s rifle entered his brain and arrested his 
career. The whole party now came to our assistance 
and soon despatched Mr. Grizzly. Dragging him to 
camp, we made a hearty supper from his fat ribs, and, 
as I had probably been the more frightened of the 
fwo, I claimed as an indemnity his skin, which pro- 
tected me afterward from the damp ground many a 
cold night. He was a monstrous fellow, measuring, 
nearly four feet in height, and sis in length, and a 
stroke from his huge paw would, had he caught us, 
have entirely dissipated the golden dreams of Higgins 
and tnyself.” 

The same writer gives quite a graphic description 
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TTiV <>no morniniT, "ivitli in?tnictionR to 

iiii\ if |K)>si!ilr. :t <lfjsc* of salts, an<l to pay for 
't any priia* rh.it bt‘ a^k»*lL Ho rotiirntMl at 

T.ij'li' uitli tin* in‘W< that lio lia<l f;ulo«l, 

bi'-bty o:,]y tw<> ])orsoTi'; ho liaJ l»ronir]it tlu* 

a!'ti<‘]o \\ith tlioia, a :i ] tlu'V rofaso4 to st‘11 it at aiiyprioo. 

“ I in <lcs]»air: 'ivith only a blankot bo- 

Iv/t'i]} Div-olf an'] tho ilajjip, (•ojij ('art)i, atnl a tliiu 
ra!iva- to jirotiM'! ino from iho biiniiiio mui by ‘lay, 
aii'l tilt' lu'avy (b'A\s by in;^ht, 1 lay ilay after day 
nidiirin^ir tin' most intetiso sufl'oring from pain iti my 
]iml)S, wbirli wma' now Ix'Oomino m()ro swollen, and 
weia* turning complolf ly black. Abov<‘ tiu* rose llioso 
formi'lalilo hills which 1 must ascend ei*e I could 
obtain relief. .1 believe I should have died, had not 
a<‘eideiit diseovertal the best remedy that could have 
been produced. Jn tlie second Wi'ck of my illness, 
nn(‘ of our jiarty, in descendim^ tin' hill on which ho 
had been deer hunlin^^ found near its bas<‘. and sirt'wn 
along the foot>tra<*k, a <juantity of beans w^'ieh sprout e<l 
tVom the and wt'rf' in leaf. Some om*, in 

deseeii'ling the h;!! with a l*ag '.f them on his. back, 
had probably dropped ;h< ni. My companion gathored 
a (juanlity and bi’»aighi tIa'Tii Into camp. I hatl tln.'iu 
i'oib'd, and Tned ojuirely <ut tln ni i'<»r sovf'ral d.i\ ^ at 
the same liiiu' u^ing a <b-'.,etion oi* the bark of the 
>]iruce tn-e. Tlie.'e M-eined t o oj era t e luagn a I Iv ; and 
in a was !. aft*'r eomiuenemg the u>e of them, 1 fbatel 
mj^felfahle to walk, — and a'J so/m as my t reiigl h ^^a.s 
partiallv re-^io'-cd, I a-e. U'led th'* liiii, and wilh two 
companion.^ walkeil into < .’uloina ; aii'l by lising ])rin- 
cij.aliy upon a vi'getable diet, which 1 pia.w'ured by 
paying three d.dlars per pound for potatoes, in a very 
.'.hurt tiiiio I recovered.” • 


7 
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Thus life in the region is made up of variety 
and contrast. Somotiint'S tlio diggers and washers 
pass weeks busily engaged at their toilsome occiipation, 
witliout the monotony of the time ami scene being 
disturbed. Again, adventures and exciting incidents 
will be pbmtifiiJ and various. At one time, pleasant 
weather and fandangos offer easy (*njoyment ; at 
an(»ther, extremes of weather, hard work, and bad 
food render tlie life of the miner almost intolerable. 
Frecpiently, tlie gold-seeker chances to meet spots 
that yield ample reward for'^Ks toil; and often he 
Tvorks beneath the fierce rays of a broiling sun, while 
his legs are in cliilly water, and liis day’s toiyicarce 
yields more than enough to pay for his living/ The 
trading-j)Osts, situated at and near the mines, do a far 
more certain and an erpially profitable business. They 
are generally the establishments of slirewd, speculat- 
ing Yankees, who know what sort of labor is re((uisite 
to make a gold-se(‘k(3r suecessful, and jirefer to trust 
to the profits of liargaining in provisions and mining 
necessaries for gold. 

That the country is pregnj^nt with an enormous 
(juantity of the precious metal is umpiestiouahle. But 
that severe and V(‘akenlng labor, together witli tough 
(MUisiiliitions, are indisjamsablo nMjuisitt'S lor pro- 
curing it, scarcely admits of a doubt, ^’ery few s]>end 
any considerable time in working at the diggings/' 
wlm do not suffer from exposure, and lose a 
of tiu'ir eonstitutional stabikty. So far, all att 
at the construction of machines for washinL^ tlie ^>^o]d 

* o 

from i1k.‘ sand, have been of little *vail. Machines 
have l)cen invented and carried out to the gold re^non 
by some of the numerous eompanieS| wliicb, uj)on 
trial, have soon been abandoned for the "‘cradle,” and 
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common ^va-]l ; li!U still, tlio fiol'l for invontion ia 
oprn, au'l tlir lalx.r luov lu'cossiiry for procuring the 
1.; f'f c«*n>i»U‘rabl«.‘ tiiiiiimuicn. Of 

(•‘•'irs*', tic* lut.a]!'- »'f transp*u‘ting provisions :uni oilier 
iu*co>sari<'> to tlio iniiic' are eoii>tant]y improving, as 
e ‘iritry is iM-eorning st‘tlle'1; and thus, t)ne great 
soiii ' e of ]>rivaliuii and tlisease is ra]>idly diiainisliing. 


CHAl^TEll VIII. 

M:sciun::o\ or some of the cfites anh towns of 

(WLIFOIIMA, ULFoIlE AND AFTER THK JHSCoV ERY OF 

THE (iOLD MINES. 

At iIk! time of th(‘ dlscovtuT of the existence of 
gold ill lht‘ region of tin* Sa<‘rainento, San h’rnneisco 
vs as a very ineonsideralde tovvri. As so<»n as the news 
of the discovery was sprt ad among its iidiahitants, it 
iiceaiiie almost deserted. lnd<M.M|, at one tinug there 
was <»nly seven male inhabitants left in the town, d'he 
hiie <tf tlie present city of San bram'i.-eo was not lh«‘n 
oeenpir-tl by nini-(« than fifty liousos in all. ddieso 
\Nen.‘ occupied hy a ft‘W foreign ineiadiaiits and some 
native ( 'aiifonii:nis. ddie hou.^es wen* laidely eon- 
struel‘*d, the ])rineij>:il inat<*riaU b» ’:ng adcl.fs, (tr un- 
blU’iit biii'h.'. d'hey wei’v; g* iieraily one* ,-tory high, 
and 11*'^ f oi' them vere erected near the Ix^aeli ; u hile at 
the* rear td’ I he •^towii,” was a saiely plain terniinat(*d 
by a range e>f hills. Jlut as S'hmi as the news (d* the 
gold discovery icacli- d the I'nited States^ and oilier 
countries, cuuijianies for mining purposes Were iimao* 
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diately formed, and eiiii;.^rants soon cro^Yded every 
route to the “ Land of JVoinis<‘.” Tlien San Francisco 
began to ho tin* great r<‘(a‘|)ta(de of tiie emigrants and 
the mei’ehandisc of various kinds necessary for tlieir 
inaiiitenancc. The following is a very coni|)lete pic- 
ture of tlie city after tlic spreading of the gold news, 
and tlie flood of emigration had conuntmeed. 

Nuinherh‘ss vesstds, nuistly from the United States, 
filled the hay, in front of San Franciseo, many of tliem 
being d(‘‘serted l)y their crews, and unable to procure 
others to take their ])laces. ^)n landing, 1 had,, to 
clamber up a stee}> liill, on tlie top of wlilcli, and 
opposite to w}i(‘re J stood, was a large wooden house, 
two stories higli, and scarcely half finished. In the 
rear of this, rose another and a steejier hill, wliose 
slopes were eoveiaul with a mulrijdicily of tents. To 
my right, ran a sort of .ste(‘p, or ])reci])ice, defended 
by sundry ]>ieees of eaiinon, which (‘ommand(‘(l the 
entrance to the liarlior. 1 lu^.Tt eam(‘ to the ‘Uoint,* 
and, crossing it, found myself within the town. 

“ The first ohj(‘cls tliat attnicted my notice were 
several canvas houses, measuring from ten to forty 
feet sejuave, ^nme .being grog-shops, otluu'S eating 
establishnumts, and the larger set ajiart as wareliouses, 
or places of storage. The proprietors of the latter 
wore making (‘uormous sniiis by tlie accommodation 
their tents afforded to tlu‘ hundreds of travellei-s who 
wore arriving (‘very day from different parts, and who, 
being extremely embarrassed as to Aviiat they should 
do with their luggage, were heartily glad to find any 
safe place to store it in, and coutcut to pay for the 
coiiveiiienee. 

‘'The sp(‘etael(^ which the beach ])res(Mitcd from a 
convenient opening, whence I could comprise the 
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'whnlc at a wasi siiiL'ularly interesting and 

enrious. A erowd of irjflivi<luals, in motley garh, and 
of ♦ vorv vrtriery of r;M*e. noLdit hv seen jiressing (^agerly 
Ti|ovarii toward ' tln‘ town. jnel pnslnng ono 

nTinther, In their anxiety to he f:;>r,yot looking eagerly 
ahonr ilno.'i, as if to fan:iliari/,e tie nisei v<*s at oneo 
w ith the eountrv of tli'dr a-loptioii. I leri' wtooMlandies 
from tlio Ihiired Stai'S :\u 1 from I'h-aiun', picking tlieir 
st'-r-s iniivingly, a< lit y strove to keeji paee with the 
stnrdy hHoW's w lio e:irri<*il tln^lr luggage : tlieir heaver 
hats, fa^hionahle froek-eoats, irn^proaelmhle and 'vvell- 
strapjx d pantaloons, <‘\eirir.g the derisive nonarks of 
iht' >p'‘etaiors, th(‘ ma jority of them ^ old (hiiifornians,’ 
wle>se rotiLdi laliof’ tit the Nliggins' had tanglit them 
to estimate sneh niaistirirs at their iiropm* value, ily 
tlieir side stalki/d tlu' stately and iligniilefl Spatiiard, 
eovored witli his broad-hritnmed, low-crow m^d .N'/.*n//o7'n>, 
and grace! ully (‘uveloficd in his am[)le xem/xr, st't oil’ 
hy :i hrighi searlet sasli. lie turns neitlier to the 
right nor to tlie left, nor hee<ls the crowd ahoot him, 
hut keej)S on the t‘Vent< nor of his way — though evmi 
lie lias occasionally to junip f(»r it — }>rcsentin;.r, in his 
demean *:• and eostnine, a striking eontrast to the 
more h^I^iii!lg activity of the Vanke<*s, who arc elbow- 
ing (‘vory one, in their anxiety to go a-fn ad. A lot 
ot siK»ph<»ys, too — nnre lads, as sjirma* and neatly 
attirv'd as ihoug-li tiiev had just st(‘pped out oi‘ .some 
fa>hionahh‘ em[) 0 ]iuuj, mingle with the rest, and, as 
they (‘iit<-r tin* town, strike up the poj>ular parody — 

* nl], < 'alii’ Tls i*’'- tie' lan l for iie; ! 

1 lu if'UTid i -r the Sai-r.inn'iito, will) 

Tlie \v:i-h'}j*osl on iiiv ksiv^e/ 


And presently, tlieir hrother-adventunirs, excited 
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by bopcs of the wildest kind, join vociferously in 
chorus, in the exuberance of their joy. 

, “A group of Englishmen, muscular in form, and 
honest in feature,* are chaffering with the keen-witted 
Yankee porters for the carriage of ^cir luggage. 
There is an air of dogged resolution about them, that 
plainly indicates they j^ill not submit to what they 
evidently consider an imposition. * Such a sum for so 
slender a service! Well, then, they can carry their 
baggage themselves: so they will; and, quickly 
shouldering it, some depart in the |rack of the ^cst, 
whilst two or three remain behind, to watch wliat is 
left, until their friends return. They are manifestly 
well known to one another, andlpeem to be almost . 
intimate ; the voyage has madp.thcm fricr^ds. 

‘‘ Here come a number of Chilians and reruviihis, 
and a goodly number of natives from the Sandwich 
Islands. A couple of Irishmen/ too ! I know them 
by their vivacity,^nd by the odd trick they have of 
getting into every body’s way ; to say nothing of their 
broad, merry faces. Their property is in common, it 
seems; for they have only one small pack between 
them. 

‘‘Here come ton or a dpzcn plainly but comfortably t 
dressed mechanics ; hard-working men thej seem, and 
just the sort of persons to make their way in a coun- 
try where the artisan occupies his proper positiott, and 
where honest toil — and dishonest, too, sometimes — is 
almost certain to reap a harvest. Far di|ierently will 
you fare, and far preferable, too, will be your lot, in 
regions where privation is the rule, to that of many 
amongst your numerous fellow-travellers, unaccus- 
tomed as they are to laborious occupatioiis — with 
frames unjuured to fatigue, and constitutions unha- 
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bituatod to scanty fare, to exposure to heat and cold, 
and wet and sudddh changes ! Whilst you are succeed- 
ing in } our object|ihd'y will grow wearied, disappointed, 
and home-sick, and long tc^W on the 

theatre of their former struggles. 

“The human stream ceases ^ot to flow from the 
vessels in the harbor ) no sooner is one boat-load 
disposed of than adhother arrives, and so on, until the 
tow# is gorged Ayth new-comers, ^ht>, after iSf few 
days’ sojourn, to upcruit their strengtli, after the 
fatigues of a long and irksome voyage, depart, and 
arc seen no more for months; many, perhaps, never 
to return. Very of thil vast multitude deserve 
the epithet of p||^ To ^et here at aH requires 
in Olio y ; apd to maintain one l^elf after getting here, 
the emigi^nt must hive some liKie means. 

“^The majority of the emigrants are men occupying 

respectable statiop. in society ; some ere even 
distfnguished in their calllig; but the eager desire of 
making 4^ f(Jluno in a hurry has induced them to 
throw Ip good employments and comfortable homes ; 
to leave friends, relatives, connexions, Avife, children, 
and familiar associations, to embark their strength, 
intelligence, and activity, in this venture. All is 
bustle wli<$c they have la#d<^d : boats going to and 
fro ; fhhs slowly discharging their cumbrous loads ; 
porters anxiously and interestedly civil ; all excited ; 
all bent on gain ; ships innuitji^Table in the hay ; 
mountains around ; a clear, blue sky above ; and the 
bright waters dancing in the sun, until they touch the 
hprizon iu the distance, blending their brightness with 
his golden track. 

I walked on until rtame up to a group of men, 
who, like myself, were^ looking on the busy scene 
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before us with no spall degree of interest. I recog- 
nized amongst them two of the volunteers, with whom 
I forthwith claimed ac^aintance. #The whdle psjrty 
had come from, the 1ame^ as was easily to be seen 
from their appearsmee, which was something the 
worse for ’wear, their countenances being weather- 
beaten and bronzed by exposure ; whilst their attire"^ 
consisting of buckskin coats, leafiicr leggings, and 
broad-brimmed* Mlts, denoted th% sort of lab^ in 
which they had been recently engaged. I learned 
from them, in the course of a subsequent conversayfionf 
that they had all of them been successful at tliQ ‘dig- 
gings.* One of the nuiiiber ha^nade, or ‘picked,* 
two thousand dollars, the r(^IUfrom that to nine 
thousand dollars* eacp within the spacsij|pf a few 
months. With this; Qiowevcr, they were fiir from 
satisfied, most of them being determined to realise a 
large fortune before they 
one of them seemed to ha 
settling. 

“ The party had come down from^^he minef to make 
purchases, and to ^njoy a little rccrealion. They were 
admirable specimens of their class — hardy in appear- 
ance and rough in demeanor ; but shrewd, ^ithal, and 
toil-enduring. For the moment, their conversation 
turned upon tlic prospects of the newly-landed emigrants 
— for I sliould hawc stated that tlicro were oho or two 
arrivals in the — and they were unsparing of 

their remarks upon such of the new comers as by their 
dress, or any physical peculiarity, offered a fair target 
for their witticismsi wl^ch were not less pointed ihm 
coarse. 

“ The discovery of the gold mines, has done at 
once for Ban Francisco what it was reasonable to 


f 'ttcd^^the country ; for not 
the remotest intentioh of 
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anticipate time only could have effected ; and its pro- 
gress in importance has far Outstripped the most 
sanijuine expectations which could be based upon any 
hypothesis liazanled on the strength of its admirable 
positit>u anil facilities for trade. Nevertheless, its 
growth seems unnatural ; and, looking at it as I saw 
it then, it left on my mind the impression of instability, 
so marvellous was itt«-gaze upon a city of tents, wood, 
and canvas, starting up thus siuble^, forming but a 
halting-place to the thousands who visited it ; having 
for citizens a large majority of gamblers and specula-^ 
tors ; fttd presenting of civilization but the rudest 
outline, and some H^ts worst vices. It was impossible, 
indeed, for an obsef^r to" contemplate Ban Francisco, 
at this partfbular period of its history, and not to feel 
that every thing: abdtit it "savored of transition. A 
storm or a have destroyed the whole in a few 

hours ; for every house, shed, or tent, had manifestly 
-beerf#p^mcted merely to serve the end of the actual 
* occupiifcifsL*y were all adapted for trading, but not 
f ■cen^enicncc or a comfort ap{)ertained to them, to 
ind^^ Alesirc or an intention of settlement. Every 
daybk)uglft new-CQm<?rs, and added to the luimher of 
epli^eineral structtfresjuwhioli crowded the hill-sides. 
Mechaiiit.'S of every description of calling were at work, 
earnestly, busily, and cbecifully; and, whiehevtT way 
t turned, there was l>iisllc affd activity ; yet, witlial, I 
felt that siu'li a state of things was unsound, because 
resting on what was essentially specuhitive, ami I 
doubted not but^Vreat change must come before the 
city could bo^ regarded as substantially advancing. 
Comprised^ a glance, it presented no other ap- 
pearauce save^fhat of a comused crowd of tenements, 
of eYery ^iety of construction ; some high, some 
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low, perched upon the steep hills, or buried in the 
deep vall%8 — but sfill tents and canvas every 
where and any where, their numbers defying cal^la* 
tion, their structure and position all analysis. There 
existed neither wells ^or ponds within a very consider- 
able distance ; and what struck me as mo^t singular, 
being aware that the Spaniards had a mission here, 
there was no sign of a church. subsequently ascer- 
tained that the of the Mission of Dolores, about 
five miles distant, had been preferred by the Spaniards, 
and that divine service was performed there still. 

‘‘ As I proceeded along the road leading ^to the 
principal street of the city, I ^vajAncomfortably re- 
minded that it would soon bccome^cessary for me to 
select a place where I could procure reTresliment ; 
and in connexion with this nedfessit®, ^rose anothe# 
consideration no less important, ^hain(^, where I should 
lodge ? There was no other mode of solving the difii- 
culty, save by an exploration of the localit|||9 
ingly, I kept these objects in view, whilst m 1^ grati- 
fied my curiosity by continuing iny pcrambulatimfc % 
In this same road, but nearer to the entra^i^ 4 ©f 
^the main street than I should ^y ^as, any cir- 

cumstances, altogethcl* plea'Sant^food the corrd of 4lie 
Washington Market, being a spacious area of ground, 
inclosed with stakes, ove|frwhich were strc teliCMl raw^,, 
hides. Owing to the largo number of cattle slaugh- 
tered here for the use of tlic inhabitants, the ^or 
from this place was insufferajblc, aiKyj^ quickened my 
pace until my olfactory orgaiu beq^^ sensible of a 
purer atmosphere. >> ' ^ ^ 

“ I ktrned into the prin|j|pal street, ahcll^on came 
up to the market itself, which is a i^odch wbout 
thirty feet square, kept by an American. ■ To my 
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right, as I advanced, were some stores and hotels, 
and a confectioner’s shop of remarkablV neat and 
clean appearance : those were all one story, wooden 
buildings. One of the hoteiiftlas appropriately desig- 
nated as ‘ The Colonnade.’ It was kept by a volun- 
teer named Huxley, and differed from every similar 
estahlishmont in the town, in(isinu)|^ as the proprietor 
allowed neither gamhling nor drunkenness on his 
premises. To this the ‘Gotham Smloon,’ a little fur- 
ther on^ offered a perfect contrast, for here tliere wore 
several n/o/ife rooms and a large bowling-alloy, where 
persoS who had a taste for the latter amusement 
might indulge ii]^ ft|ir favorite pastime for a dollar a 
game. This saloon was likewise kept by two volun- 
teers, as >vas also the confectioner’s by a fourth ; so 
fhat three of ^ most noted houses in the town were 
rentpd by me^ dllB, a few months before, scarcely pos- 
sessed any thing save their enterprise and llieir iudus- 


♦ try, but j^ho were now on the high road to opulence. 

i^bVe credit was due to them, and others of their 
,5)re||Mn whom fortune had similarly favored, because, 
nBf, they had deep-rooted prejudices to encounter, 
I which pru^nce |pd perseverance only could have* 
L||!ablcd thenilta overcome. 

next to the Square, or ‘Plaza/ on one 
|\M^f irhicli, and fir^nting it, stood the ‘ ^Miner’s 
established by a Mr. Wright, a ketui specula- 
tor, wBb had seeured possession of a large extent of 
landed prt)pertF, which he was turning to the very 
account, fpp -the left of the Plaza, I noticed a 


spacious-looking ifobden building, two stories high, 
called thq/ Parker House / but the handsome piazza 
in front, cijlfiised me to hesitate on the threshold ; for I 
apirehWded — and not without reason — that, even in 
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California, appearances must be paid for ; as, there- 
fore, my purse was not overstocked, I prudently sought 
a more modest establishment. 

I passed another similar to this one, but not 
* quite so large, and came ^esently to a low wooden 
house, of most unattractive and unprepossessing ex- 
terior, which was d^nified by tjie name of the^‘ Oafe 
Frangais.' As thiS seemed likely to ^t my present 
convenience, and to promise a scale of prices on a par 
with its exfernal appearance, I entered boldly, and 
seated myself at the dining-table. I noticed, as I w'ent 
in, that, notwithstanding the poverty withou^J^here 
was abunSance within; the count#* being literally 
overcharged with French pastry, a Variety of ingenious . 
culinary preparations, and some foreign liquors. ^ 

‘‘ After I had finished my repastAx^sisting of # 
beef-steak, two eggs, and a cotiple hfl|p||ffl of coffee,^ 
prepared to depart. I specify the items of which my 
repast was made up, because of the price I p^id for . 
them — namely, two dollars and a half. I wa^s otItd 
on hazarding an observation respecting the 
that Ihe charges wore excessively moderateS?^l 
in the shape of a dinner being usually charged one 
dollar and fifty cents f half a dollar eachffdr the eggs, 
which were extras, was only a reasouBble price for 
such luxuries, as they fr^uently sold for ■ douffaj,:^ 
considered the infbrmatio^hus obtained-&‘ be cueja^ 
of its kind, and went away with a m^tal reitlWi^on 
not to eat anymore eggs in California, uilfess they 
were of another description than the Sfideg ones* ^ 

“ As I repassed the ^^arker tho hotels par 

excellence^ of San Francisco, f^went^in, knbwii^ that, 
like all similar establishments, there ' ^eri jlh^ usual 
amusements fioine on within. * 
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“Ifiis i3 not only the largest, but>i the hai^somest 
building in * San Francisco j and, having been con- 
structed at enormous expense, and entirely on specula- 
tion, a concurrence of fortun^ circumstances alone, 
such as ha3 followed upon the* discovery of the;- gold 
mines, could have insured its prosperity. It w^s now 
one ojf the most frequented, fushiqnabl^, and firmly 
established Jiotels in 'the country ; and, in so far as it 
presented a model to the builders and settlers in the 
town, was# signal illustration of the shrewdness and 
enterprise of the Yankee character, and a standing 
credit to the projectors and proprietors. 

It is. built entirely of wood, and contains fWo very 
spacious principal rooms ; the ouq a dining-roonIJ the 
other set apart for billiards. Besides these, there are 
three saloons of lesser dimensions, especially devoted 
to*gambling, and two well supplied bars — one below, 
to^tho right of the entry, the -other in the billiard- 
room. The portion of the hotel that is not set apart 
for the usual offices and conveniences is divided off 
into innumerable chambers, which are occupied by the 
sup^ior classes of emigrants — lawyers, doctors, moiey- 
br^ers, cum ^ultis aliis. • 

The saloon contains two very handsome billiard- 
tables, ^whiorf are^ constantly occupied by players, 
chiefly Americans, soSie of them of first-rate excel- 
lence. ch^ge was a dollar per game of a hundred, 
and they were no sooner vacated by one party than 
another came in. 

‘‘ The estaiiishmen| contained nine gambling-tables, 
which werq crowded day and night, by the citizens 
an(^he ihfeers ; many of the latter staking very large 
sumi upon the turn of a card. The stakes, however, 
varied from twenty-five cents to five thousand dollars ; 
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a»d theexcitemeht of some of the losers was freqlfently 
fearful to contemplate. Some who gained largely 
prudently withdrew ; and I was informed that, a few 
days j)reviously to my%rrival, a new-com(y from the 
States, who was bound for the mines, having ^ome 
into the saloon, and tried his fortune at the monte 
tables, luckily twenty thousand dollars^ with 

which he returned home, by the steamer, two days 
afterwards. 

“The ‘Golden Eagle,’ Aguila A' Orof^^ 
gambling establishment, situated in one of the streets 
leading into the Plaza. It is a canvas house, about- 
fifty |eet square, fitted up with the requisites for play, 
and let out by the proprietor at the rate of fifteen 
hundred dollars a month. Every available spot around 
the tables was crowded to inconvenience by persons 
who were engaged deeply in the game, the major^Jy 
standing up and watching the chances with counte- 
nances betokening the greatest excitement. 

“ I now proceeded to the €ity Hotel, a large but 
somewhat antiquated building, constructed of adohS^ 
after the Spanish fashion, but hybridized by American 
improvements. The^interior was even more insuMr- 
able than the El Dorado, in respect of t^e boigterous- 
ness of its frequenters. In |he -^rs]t*roonf that I 
entered were five gapbling-tables, doing a ‘ smashing 
business’ — a term enjployedj ^somewhaf in |pitradic- 
tion to its import, to denote prosperity. The majority 
of the players wore Ainer^ans and oth^r foreigners, 
intermixed with a goodly numbe^^of Spahiards^f the / 
lowest order. There was the same exci^pent,, the 
same recklessness, and the same trickery here. Ip at 
the other gambling saloons, only infinitely morp iioise 
and smoke, and swearing and inebriety. ^ 
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' *^|Iere I met with another of the volunteers, who 
proposing a walk, we went cfut together, and proceeded 
to the Plaza, •! found a good many old acquaintances 
set il!f) in business at this spot ; one, who had been a 
captain, htd recently ftirned money-broker, an^ now 
kept an offieff for the exchange of coin and gold-dust, 
haiaiig entered into partnership with a highly respect- 
able and agreeable individual, of active business habits, 
who promised to prove a great acquisition to the con- 
cern. 

soon reached a low, long, adohe building, 
^tuated at the upper side of the square, and which 
my companion told me was the Custom House. To 
the right of the Plaza stood the Saint Charles’s 
Hotel, a wpoden edifice covered in with canvas, and 
the Peytona House, an establishment of a similar 
description, in both of whic^ wg* did not fail to find 
the usu^l gamlli carried on. 

t ‘‘:||^he streets leading down to the water-side contam 
comparatively few hotels or eating-houses, they being 
chiefly wood Und canvas trading-stores. I observed 
aii^gst them several newly opened auction and com- 
mission-rooms, where goods w?re being put up, recom- 
Siended and knocked down in true Yankee style. An 
immense number of wooden frame-houses in course of 
erection met our view in direction ; and upon 

rem^lking that many of thmn^a|)peared to have beeii 
purposely left incomplefe, I ascertained that this arose 
from the extreme difficulty of procuring lumber, which, 
o^accqunt of its scarcity, occasionally fetched an in- 
crediKT^ %igh price. A good deal of it is brought 
from Oregon, and some from South America. Many 
o^’the larger houses, but far inferior, notwitl^standing, 
to? such of the same kind as could easily be procured 
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in New* York at a rental of from 300 to 400 ddkrs 
a-year, cost here at least 10,000 dollars to build tnem, 
the lots on which they were erected being valued It 
sumj|^yarying from 30,000 to 50,000 dollars, accdlding 
to the locality. Many spots%f ground, ^ust largo 
enough for a small trading-house or a fbnt to stand 
upon, let at from 1200 to 2000 dollars. • # 

Amongst the various emigrants who daily flocked 
into the city — for each day brought its fresh arrivals 
— ^were numerous Chinese, and a very considerable 
number of Frenchmen, from the Sandwhich Islands 
and from South America. The former had beeiF 
consigned, with houses and merchandise, to certain 
Americans in San Francisco, to^whom they were 
bound by contract, as la^brets, to \^ork at a scale of 
wages very far b,elow the average paid to mechanics 
and others general!^ 5Phe houses th^ brought with 
them from China, and which they scr up wlS^re they 
were wanted, were infinitely superior and more sub- 
stantial than those erected by the Yankees, being 
built chiefly of logs of wood, or scantliffg, from six to 
eight inches in thickness, placJed one on the top 
other, to form the front, rear, and sides ; whilst the 
roofs w^ere constructed on an equally sin^ple and inge- 
nious plan, and were remarkable for durability. 

./‘These Chinese ha(||fcll the air of men IMy to 
prove good citizens, Idling ejuiet. Inoffensive, ana par- 
ticularly industrious. I once went into an eating- 
house, kept by one of thcsl^ people, and was astonished 
at the neat arrangement and cleanliness of the ^lacc, 
the excellence of the table, and moderate cMr^es. It 
was styled the ‘ Canton Kestaurant and so thoroughly 
Chinese was it in its appointments, and in the manjier 
of service, that one miffht have easily fancied oh%^a 
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self in the heart of the Celestial Empire. The bar-* 
keejper — thou|h he spoke excellent English — was a 
Chinese, as were also the attendants. Every article 
thatawas sold, even of the most trifling kind, was set 
;l4own, in Chinese characters, as it was disposed of ; 
it being tho«*duty of one of the waiters to gttend to 
tfi|s department. This he did very cleverly ahil 
quickly, having a sheet of paper for the purpose, oh 
which tlic frticle and the price were noted do'v^n in 
Chinese characters, by means of a long, thin brush, 
moistened in a solution of IndiaR*or Chinese ink. As 
nJ had always been given to understand that these 
people were of dirty habits, I feel it only right to 
state that I was delighted with the cleanliness of this 
place, and am gratifiedtto be able to bear testimony 
to the injustice of such a sweeping assertion. 

As for the French, they seemed entirely out of 
their element in this Yankee town ; and this circum- 
stgi»nce is qpt to be wondered at, wh§n the climate and 
the habits of the people ^re taken into consideration, 
and also the strange deficiencies they must have 
observed iif the ordinary intercourse of life^ between 
the citizens, so different from the polished address, 
' commt)n even amongst the peasantry in their rudest 
villages; to say nothing of the difficulty of carrying 
on business amongst 'a people whose language they did 
no tf understand. But their universal goal was the 
mines ; and to the mines they went, with very few 
exemptions. 

iCSpeaking^f them reminds me of a ‘ OafS liestau^ 
raM$^pin San Francisco, kept by a very civil French- 
and situated on the way to the Ppint. I mention 
it* mecjtuse I one day made here the most uncomfort- 
able repast it had ever been my lot to sit* down to* 
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Tot thifirwas not owing to any lack of attention on the 
patt of the p^roprietor, to any kiferiorit/in the quiHty 
of his provisions, or to any deficiency of culinary skill 
in their preparation ; but simply to the prevalence of 
the pest to which I have alrea^ alluded as invadingjifc 
my own tent/ namely, the dust. The hoiise was built 
chiefly of wood, and had a canvas roof, hut this ^as 
insufficient to keep out the impalpable particles with 
which the air was charged, and wdiich ^tlcd upon 
and insinuated themselves into every article in the 
place. There was du«t on the counter, on the shelves, 
on the seats, on the decanters, and in them ; on the| 
tables, in the salt, on my beef-steak, and in my coflee. 
There was dust on the polite landlord’s cheeks, and in 
his amiable wife’s eyes, which ^he was wiping with the 
corner of a dusty apron. I hurried my iheal, and 
was paying- my score, when I caught sight of my o\vn 
face in a dusty-lookingfand dust-cover^d glass near 
the bar, and saw that t too had become coycred 'vdth 
it, my entire person being literally encrusted wiWli 
coat of powder, from which i experienced considerable 
difficulty in cleansing myself. ^ 

‘‘Notwithstanding all I had seen of San Francisco, 
there yet existed here a world apart, that I Aoujd'" 
never have dreamed of, but for my being one 4ay 
called upon to act upon a jury, appointed to sit in 
inqtiest over a person who had died there. This piace 
was called the ‘ Happy Valley.* 

“Previously to our repairing thither, we attended 
at the court-house, to take the usual o?lth. Proo|j^ 
ing then through the lowxr part • of the town^ we 
reached the beach, along which, by the water-side, w;j 
walked for a distfince of three miles — up to our^ancleie 
in mud and sand — until we came to a spot where the<% 
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were innumerable tents pitched, of all sizes, fonns, aiift 
descriptions, Arming auif irregular line stretching along 
the shore for about two miles. 

‘‘ Xhe ground 1?as, of course, low, damp, and muddy ; 
^ and the most unmisti^able evidences of discomfort, 
misery, and sickness, met our vii^ on every side, for 
the locality^ was one of the uiwholesomest in the 
vicinity of the town. Yet here, to avoid the payment 
of enormotfe ground-rents, and at the same tiinf to 
combine the advantage of cheap living, were encamped 
the major portion of the most recently arrived emi- 
grants, and; amongst the res^ those ^ of the ship 
Brooklyn, on oik of the passengers of which the in- 
quest was about to be held. 

This, then, was the ‘ Happy Valley a term no 
doubt applied to it in derision, taking into considera- 
.Hon^the squalor, the discomfort, the filth, the misery, 
and the distress that were rife there. 

am satisfied that much of the crime and lawless- 
ness that is prevalent in California — particularly in 
tmns like San Francisco, where the ruder sex are 
congregated exclusively and in large multitudes — is 
attributable to the wt,nt of the humanizing presence of 
women. In San Francisco there were about ten 
thousand males, and scarcely a hundred females ; for,* 
although^ in many parts of California the latter out- 
miniber the former, the national prejudice against 
eolor was too strong for legitimal;p amalgamation to 
take place,” 

Such was San Francisco soon after the discovery 
of the riches of the Sacramento region. From an 
insignificant settlement, sometimes the resort of 
whaling-vessels, and of a few traders, it was quickly 
transferred into a city, with an extensive and con- 

4 ' * 
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rflantly increasing commerce. In its streets an 
squares, erected where, just before, Was a desei 
plain, people of almost every nation were seen busil 
engaged in traffic, or preparing for departure to th 
gold region. It seemed the of the enchanter. 

Although, like Francisco, ilfonferez/ was almos 
deserted by its inhaMants upon the receipt of informs 
tion of the gold discovery, it soon began to give sign 
of i^pprovement. The bay, upon the shofe of whic 
the town is located, is more exposed tp the swell o 
the sea, and tq, the n,gi|'th-west storms, than the Bay o 
San FranciscdC and therefore the harbor is inferio: 

# ' t'” 

Yet Monterey received a considerabletlhare of the tid 
of emigration. Those who stopped there were genei 
ally persons who intended to make a permanei 
settlement, anej. engage in mercantile pursuits ; an( 
therefore, though the increase of the town was nqt g 
rapid as that of San Francisco, it carried with it moi 
denotements of stability. 

The town is situated on a short bend near the ,0i 
trance of the bay, upon its southern side. The pok 
of land which partly protects its harbor from the sc 
is called Poiat Pinos. A very neat and pretty appea 
ance is presented by the houses of the native Califo 
nians, which are generally constructed of adoh^s ar 
white-jplasteredl. Th^Se of the Americans-^re easi) 
distitiguished by their being built of logs and pli^pk 
and presenting a more substantial, but rougher appea 
ance. The town is surrounded by hills, covered wil 
lofty pine trees. Upon a , height which overlooks ti 
town and harbor, a fort -^as built by the Americai 
during the war with Mexico, and a military force coi 
tinned there till after the treaty of peace. 

The country in the neighborhood 
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fertile, and yields ample reward to the agriculturist. 
There would, therefore, be no lack of supplies of pro- 
visions, but for the. indolence of the Californians, 
owning the different ranches in the surrounding coun- 
try. From this cause, great scarcity of provisions of 
air kinds is often the result. Notwithstanding the 
additions made by Yankee enterprise and innovation, 
the general manners and customs of the inhabitants 
of Monterey retain all their old Spanish character ; 
and some of the customs of the natives, particularly 
their amusements, are heartily joined in by the more 
susceptible of the new-coniers. The fandango and 
the serenade with the guitar, still hold their sway as 
freely and as undisturbed as in old Spain. The win- 
ters are severely felt here. The rain causes torrents 
of water to pour down from the hills in the rear of the 
4own, deluging the principal streets, and rendering 
their passage almost impossible. During this period, 
the only resort of the inhabitants for passing away the 
time is the vice of gambling, in which they early 
become adepts. This gambling propensity, noticed 
among the Californians, induced a considerable num- 
ber of the initiated to emigrate from the United States, 
and Monterey received a goodly proportion of thenr. 
Such an increase of the population, however, could 
not ho considered desirable. Upon the whole, though 
in a less degree, the effect of the golden attractions 
of California could be seen at Monterey as at ^an 
Francisco. Though it did not spring at once from a 
small settlement to a large city, it was considerably 
improved, and in 1849, it numbered more than a 
thousand inhabitants. 

A short distance south of Monterey, is the town of 
Smta Its situation is one oT the moat 
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beautiful in California. It is built upon a plain ten 
miles in extent. In front is a broad J)ay, having a 
smooth beach of nearly thirty iniles in extent. On 
the right, towards the water, is a lofty eminence rising 
nearly a thousand feet. Directly back of the town is 
a range of almost impassable hills, running in a diago- 
nal direction. There is no harbor in the bay, and 
* vessels are obliged to anchor in an open roadstead ; 
and when the south-east winds prevail, they are in 
constant peril. 

The progress of the town was not much affected by 
the gold mania. But though it offers no attractions 
for mercantile or gold digging purposes, it has others 
which will, no doubt, make it a favorite place of resi- 
dence. In 1849, it contained about one hundred and 
fifty houses, built of adoht%^ and all one story in height. 
The town is celebrated for being the residence of thaj> 
aristocracy of California, and for its beautiful women. 
Its inhabitants are principally rancheroSj who visit 
their ranches two or three times in a year to see to 
the marking and killing of their cattle, and then 
spend the remainder of the year in the town, enjoying 
life as much as possible. Indolence is the general 
vice. A horse to ride, plenty to eat, and cigaroa to 
smoke constitute their summum donum. Santa 
Barbara is more celebrated for its fandangos than 
any other town on the coast. These are open to all 
coigprs, and constitute the general pastime of an even-^ 
ing. The climate is mild and spring-like, and, inde- 
pendent of the attractions in the town, the surrounding 
country offers many of the most beautiful rides in 
California. About a mile in the rear of the town, at 
the top of a gentle slope, is the mission of Santa 
Barbara, with its old, white walls and ^^i!OSS-mou|^ed 
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spires. The presiding priest of California resides 
there, and a number of the converted Indians still 
remain and oultivatoithe surrounding soil. The mis- 
sion is in a better condition than any other in the 
country. * 

Ciudad de log Anf/eles, or the City of the Angels, 
is situated a hundred and ten miles south of Santa 
Barbara at the end of an immense plain, extending 
from the city twenty-five miles, to San Pedro, its port. 
This is the garden spot of California. Before the 
discovery of the gold mines, the City of the Angels 
was the largest town in the country. It contains about 
two thousand inhabitants, most of whom are wealthy 
rancheros, who dwell there to cultivate the grape. As 
in all the towns of California, the houses are con- 
structed of adobes and covered with asphaltum, which 
is found in great quantities near the town. The 
northern section is laid out in streets, and is occupied 
by the trading citizens ; the southern section is made 
up of gardens, vinyards and orchards, which are made 
extremely productive by irrigating the soil with the 
water of aiarge stream running through them. Many 
acres of ground are covered with vines, which, being 
trimmed every year, are kept about six feet in height. 

the fall of th^ear, these vines are burdened with 
rUh clusters of grapes ; and, in addition to these, 
great quantities ojf fruit of various kinds are raised. 
The surrounding country abounds with game of||ll 
kinds. In the rainy season, millions of ducks and 
geese cover the plains between Los Angeles and San 
Pedro, while the neighboring hills abound with quails, 
deer, elk, and antelope. The vineyards produce such 
(quantities of grapes, that many thousand barrels of 
win^^nd aguardiente — the brandy of the ‘country — 
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are annually manufjictured. The wine is of various 
kinds ; some of it being equal to the best produced in 
Europe. • ' . 

The inhabitants of the City of the Angels, being 
generally of the wealthy class of Californians, have 
always strongly adhered to the institutions of Mexico. 
They offered the most strenuous resistance to the 
American forces at the time of the conquest of Cali- 
fornia, but were vanquished in two battles, and the 
city taken. All the customs and amusements peculiar 
to the Spaniards and the countries which they colo- 
nized, are here in full vogue. Music, dancing, sing- 
ing, slaughtering cattle, or gambling, are the usual 
pastimes of the inhabitants. Yet, with these trifling 
occupations, attachment to the Roman Catholic church 
and a careful observance of its ceremonies, is charac- 
teristic of all. Upon the tolling of the bell, gaming, 
swearing, dancing — every thing is stopped while the 
prescribed prayer is muttered, and then all go on as 
beftre. 

Though Los Angeles did not experience any increase 
of population consequent upon the flood of emigration 
to California, its delightful climate and its fertile soil 
are gradually procuring it such consideration as will 
doubtless lead to the filling up the surroundii^ 
country. # 

San Diego is the most southern town of Upper 
QUifornia. It is situated on the coast, three miles 
north of the line separating Upper and Lower Califor- 
nia. The harbor is inferior only to that of San Fran- 
cisco. It is perfectly sheltered by land from the gales 
at all seasons of the year. Vessels can lie within a 
cable's length of the beach, there being no surf run- 
ning upon it. The town is situated about three|piiles 
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from the beach, and is about the same size as Santa 
Barbaran It is a place of far greater facilities and 
promise, however, than the last mentioned town. San 
Diego has always been the most important depot fc r 
hides, upon the coast ; and there is no doubt that an 
extensive inland trade will be carried on between it 
and the towns in the interior, as the region of the 
Colorado and the Gila becomes settled. Since the 
conquest of Upper California and the discovery of the 
gold, the progress of the town has been rapid. From 
being an inconsiderable settlement sustained princi- 
pally by a missiem, which had early been established 
there, it has become a town of great commercial 
promise. The climate being mild and pleasant, and 
the surrounding country abounding in game and 
adapted for grazing, thus making provisions abundant, 
San Diego is a very desirable place of residence. 

The town of San Jos(S is situated in a fertile valley, 
near the most southern extremity of the Bay of San 
Francisco. On the south of the town runs a small 
stream, and the place is surrounded by plains, afford- 
ing fine pasturage. Being situated on the direct 
route from the southern ports to the gold mines, San 
Jos^ receiyed a considerable stimulus from their dis- 
covery. A profita^ble trade was soon established, and 
the town improved very rapidly. It is now a town of 
about four thousand inhabitants, and the increase still 
continues rapid. In a greater degree than any of |j|^e 
older towns of California, it has all the evidence of a 
thriving and progressive place. The greater part of 
the buildings are constructed in a style which 
the inroads of the taste of the people from the Atlantic 
States. A number of Mormons settled here at an 
early period, and built a great many neat wooden 
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h^ been allhost as rapid as l^ncisieo. 
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season at tbs epen and ei^pmed valle^i^l^ gold 
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greater number of the lu^es and in the ne^h- 
horhood of the river are eons^oeted of wood, jrhile 
the outskirts, particfolarly rbQ the south, are occiqu^ ■ 
by the tents of the constantly-arriving overland eifti-, 
grants. Before the oomuuhicement of the last rainy 
season, tlm number of these emigrants reached two or 
tlaed thousand. They squatted upon the^ vacant lots 
which had i>een surveyed and sold to other persons. 
This caused a consideraUe a^tation in the' Wwn, irbieh 
continued tiU the disastrous flood swept both the par- 
ties off the ground, and thus left the field clear for 
another commencement. Sammmento iS,'ihe 
receptpole of the overland emigration, and t]iis, eom- 
bhrtHl wth its commercial facihties, will continue to 
give the city a su^riority over ^the nu^erity of the 
other places in California. 

Adjoining Sararianento city,*!* the town nf ®iM(er. 
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It is situated on the high^t and healthiest ground on 
theriver* It is not, like Sacramento, snlgect to an 
innual werflow. The town %as originally laid, out 
by Captain Sutter and others; a^d is owned by Hon. 
John McDougall, Lieutenant-Governw of California, 
and Captain Sutter. It has a thriving bi^iness popula- 
t^n, and its position, and the fertility of the neigh- 
boring country will soon mako it a^ace of import- 
ance. 

Stockton is to the southern portion of the gold 
region what SacrAmento is to the northern. It is 
situated upon a slough, or a succession of sloughs, con- 
taining the back waters formed by the junction of the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers. It is about 
fifty miles from the mouth of the San Joaquin, and 
one hundred from San Francisco. The ground upon 
which it is situated is high and is not subject to over- 
flow. Vessels drawing nine feet water can ascend the 
San Joaquin as far as Stockton, and discharge their 
cargoes on the bank. In the latter part of 1848, the 
town was laid out and a frame building* erected by 
Charles Weber. In eight months from that tinie, 
it contained a population of about two thousand per- 
manent residents, and a large number of temporary 
residents, on their road to the mines. Communication 
is with San Francisco by means of steamboats and 
launches, and the Commerce of the town is constantly 
increasing. 

Other towns exist — on paper — ^in the neighborhood 
of San Francisco and the gold region, and, doubtless, 
they will, in the course of time, become settled by a 
thriving, go-ahead population from the Atlantic States. 
Land speculation in California is as pr^ofitable a 
business as gold-digging — and less toilsome. Many of 
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lie shrewd ones, who wrly took edvarit^e ^of this 
^ tide in theafiiiirs ©f men,’* hii^e already reached "the 
goal of their hopes, air independent fbrtitfte*^ ' Those 
who saw how things would turn out, and purchased 
land in the neighborhood of tho region which promised 
to receive th^ principal curjpent of the emigration to 
California, found themselves wealthy in the short 
space of a fewpl^nths. 

The great influx of emigrants to Upper California 
has brought the subject of the sottleHent of the penin- 
sula into consideration. There is but little doubt that 
Lower California will, sooner or later, become the 
property of the United States, and then its settlement 
3fcn4 progress will be rapid. The coast upon the gulf 
affords many excellent harbors, and the mountainous 
region of the" interior gives abundant evidence of 
mineral wealth, as far as it has been explored. Several 
* silver mines have been opened in difierent places, the 
principal of which are at San Antonio, between La 
Paz and Cape San Lucas* Near Loretto, the first 
settlement j|i California, extensive copgor mines have 
been opened, and lead and iron abound in ail direc- 
tions. ” The pearl fishery of the gulf Ijas already 
yielded an enormous wealth, having been prosecuted 
from the time of the discovery of the peninsula. The 
fishing season lasts from May till November, and 
more than a hundred vessels are yearly engaged in 
the business. These resources, despite the general 
unfitness of the country for agricultural purposes, will 
soon attract their full share of consideration, and 
cause an influx of emigrants and adventurers from the 
United States and other countries. Some portions 
of the country are susceptible of irrigation, and 
might thus be rendered fit for cultivation. 
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l^b^prlzidpalj^rt of Lower Califorma is La Psz, 
ritmted near tbe mouth of thb gulf. ‘ I'he bay on the 
shore of which the toiim is locate^d, is of great extent 
and beauty^ ami possesses a large number of rich 
pearl oyster-beds — the pearl fishery haying at one 
time supplied the chief article of traffic on this part 
of |he coast. The country around the bay is elevated 
and- picturesque, though rugged; thi|ijjpil being com- 
posed principally of rock and sand, wildly and irre- 
gularly covered llrith the most prickly specif of 
stunted bushes and shrubs of sunburnt hue. The 
town of La Paz is neatly built and presents a pretty 
appearance. The streets are lined with willow trees, 
and these meeting overhead, form a delicious sl^de 
during the heat of the day.. The houses are all oon- 
stpubted of adabS$^ plastered white, and thatched with ^ 
the leaves of the palm tree. The beach is lined with 
palms, cocoafUiit, fig and tamarind trees. La Paz ^ 
was tajsen the American volunteers during the 
war iWFith Mexico, and considerable destruction of the 
©reliards, gardens and houses of the to^n was the 
consequence. The harbor offers great advantages for 
a naval statin, and euch, doubtless, it will become. 

San Joad, the most southern town of Lower Cali- 
fornia, is situated about half-way between Cape San 
Lucas and Cape Palmo,* on a sort of desert plain, 
extending from the beautiful valley of San Jos^ to the 
ocean. It is located about three miles from the beach, 
and is one of the strangest creations in the shape of a 
town imaginable. 

The heavy rains and freshets which occujr in the 
wet season, in this region, render every elevation in- 
valuable as a preservative against the dang^s^ of sud- 
den inundatioite ; hence aU the houses are built upon 
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ste^s, rocks, aod k3lotks,.iiec6asari|f hre«^^T» If 
order; so l-hat, eve^Tk tlie most d^wAj p^ulatod 
districts, barren hillSr, yet Sftoccupied Sydwol%|(i 
are frequently to be met . wJfit, with deep h^iows in 
every part, ^converting mere visits posilive ent|f*^‘ 
prises, in most instances both tedioimi|i^ disagreea1i^ : 
To these great natural disadvantages, the ^indoteni^^ 
of the inhabi|jjpfts has added others, their eqxasyqh 
practice being, to dig ibx adohS clay at tbb neared 
convenient spot, namely, for the parf^f opposite 

their own doors ; thus, "one would imagines that the 
site of the whole town had been visited and disturbed 
by a succession of miniature earthquakes, which, whilst 
th^ had left the houses themselves unshaken, had 
heaved and perched them up in the most oneomibrt- 
^ able positions, and in the nmst kuiceessible pla|^* 1m 
the very centre of the prinolfml street, udiich 
to have once npon^a time been lovely #6 threo or four 
immense clay-pits, servteg as a receptacle deldi 
dogs, cats, phones, vegetable refuse, and, 
every description of rubbkh and nuisape^ a very dir^ > 
population can convey ^ or discharge ? ' 

But a descrip|i^ of thii^own would be ikiomplete, 
without adding itisdo^ed about in thesis hdllows:, 
and in the sand^heibs |n the rocks, with patches of 
thorn, brush, and cacti, forming a singular yet refresh^ 
ing contrast with Ae generaf barrenness of the region 
itself, the whole being surrounded by a bleak moun- 
tainous rahgo, which increases in elevation until it ^ 
blends with the clear sky, far in the distance; ^ 

The principal, indeed the onJy regular street in 
the town, is wide and long, the houses being* con- 
structed of adobSa and cane, thatched with palm leaves. 

It is blocked up at the remoter end by^he fort, which 
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Btands upon a wide foundation of rock of considerable 
elevation^ various * portions of the adohS walls con- 
necting the crags having been pierced, so as to allow 
artillery to be trained through the embrasures, whilst, 
in other parts, there are numerous loop-holes for 
musketry. There are some very awkward cavities 
amongst these rocks, produced by digging for clay for 
the adobe work. The fort is flat-roofed and para- 
petted, having portholes for cannon; and below, in 
the very centre of the buildkig, occupying about a third 
of its entire length, runs a thick wall, forming a cres- 
cenl| well mounted with heavy* guns. At the end of 
this crescent, between Jt and the front wall, is the 
entrance to the fort — a mere aperture, barely wide 
enough to allow of one man’s passing in. 

These defences proved to bo of great advantage to 
a small party of Americans that landed at San Jos^, 
during the war between the United States and Mexico, 
and were compelled to take shelter in the old quartel, 
or barracks. There they were surrounded by the 
Californians, and stood a siege of .several weeks’, 
suffering incredible hardships. The population of San 
Jos^ numbers about three 'raousand, the majority being 
feemi-Indians, or the pure descendants of the Mexicans. 
There is little promise of any considerable increase in 
the si«!e of the town, owing to the natural disadvan- 
tages of situation. 

The other towns of Lower California are — San 
-Antonio, in the neighborhood of an extensive silver 
mine, which has been worked for a long time with 
considerable profit ; Loreto, -on the gulf coast, about 
two hundred miles north of La Paz ; San Domingo 
and Todos Santos, on the Pacific coast. The latter 
town is situated on the bay of the same name, and is 
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tbe most northerly part of Lo^Sf ^ Oaliforn The 

ohiirch and mission buildings £t this {dace ^ are the 
largest and most imposing stmctures o£ the 'l^nd in 
Lower California. The church has a handsotnfe front 
and a lofty steeple. The mission iithe residence of 
the head of the church in tower Ca^fornia. There 
is every reason to believe, that, when the richer jpor- 
tions of Upiper Califo^ia begin to get a little cro^^jM, 
the tide of emigratioilVill be turned to the south, aiid 
the ports of the pehinsula will bedome of great com- 
mercial importance. Then, if hot fc^ore, the country 
w&l bocome the propi^y of the TTmted States, mother 
by way of purchase, or after the manner Qf Texas. 


CHAPTBB IX 

THE FOBMATION 07 A STATE QOVEBNVl^T. 

The state of things- which induced the people iw 
California to form a state government deserves to bj|it^ 
fully set forth. Their condition was tvithout prece- 
dent in history ; and from a statement of that condi- 
tion, it will be seen that the framing of a constitution 
and the organization of a state government was the 
only resource of the Californians. The representations 
of the report of Thorns^ Butler King ito th4 jfoverh- 
ment of the United States will not be conftad^ted, 
and these We insert. ' . 

The discovery of the gold minea had attracted a 
very largd number of citizens of the United States to 
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to j^t territory^ wbo had nerer been accustomed to 
auy other than American law, administered by Ameri- 
can courts. There they found their rights of property 
sad person sulgect to the uncertain, and frequently 
mast oppressive, operation of laws written in a lan- 
guage they did not understand, and founded on prin- 
ciples, in many respects, new to t^m. They complained 
that the alcaldes, or judges^ most of whom had been 
appointed or elected before the immigration had com- 
menced, were not lawyers by education or profession ; 
and, being Americans, they were, of course, unac- 
quainted with the laws of Mexico, or the principles of 
the civil law oi;i which they are founded. * 

“As our^owlx laws, except for the collection of 
revenue, the transmission of the mails, and establish- 
ment of postoffices, had not been extended over that 
territory, the laws of Mexico, as they existed at the 
conclusion of the treaty of; Guadalupe Hidalgo, regu- 
lating the relations of the inhabitanrts of* California 
with each other, necessarily remained in force yet, 
there was not a single volume containing those laws, 
as far as I Imow or believe, in the whole territory, 
except, perhaps, in the governqr’s office at Monterey. 

“ Tlie magistrates, therefore, could not procure 
them, and the administration of justice was, neces- 
sarily, as unequal and fluctuating as the opinions of 
thej’udges were conflicting and variable. 

“ There were no' fee-bills to regulate costs ; and, 
consequently, the most cruel exactions, in mapy iuh 
stances, were practised. 

“ The greatest confusion prevailed respecting titles 

to prdperty, and the decision of suits involving the 
# 

« See American Insurance Company, et aL t». Canter, 1st Peters^ 
Court Reports, 543. • 
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most important rights, and very large sums of money 
depended upon tlie dictum of the judge. 

‘‘ The sale of the territory by Me?;icr> to tl'C United 
States had necessarily cut oil* or dl.-z^^olved trie laws 
regulating the granting or procuring title-^ to land ; 
and, as our own land-laws had not been extended over 
it, the people were compelled to receive such titles as 
were offered to them, without the means of ascertain- 
ing whether they wore valid or not. 

Litigation was so ex|Hansive and precarious that 
injustice and oppression were frequently endured, 
rather than resort to so uncertain a remedy. 

Towns and cities were springing into existence ; 
many of them without charters or any legal right to 
organize municipal authorities, or to tax property or 
the citizens for the establishment of a police, tlie 
erection of prisons, or providing any of those mearivS 
for the projection of life wd property which arc so 
necessary in all civil communities, and especially 
among a people mostly Strangers to each other. 

Nearly one million and a half of dollars had bemi 
paid into the custom-house, as duties on imported 
goods, before our revenue fews had been extended over 
the country; and tJie people complained bitterly thitt 
they were thus heavily taxed without being pro- 
vided with a government for their protcclioDj^ or 
laws which they could understand, or allowcvd the 
right to be represented in the councils of the 
nation: 

“While anxiously waiting the action of 'Congress, 
oppressed and embarrassed by this state of a^airs, and 
feeliiig-the pressing necessity of applying such reme- 
dies as were in their power, and circumstances seemed 
to justify,* they resolved to substitute laws of their own 
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fot the existing syst<'m, ainl to establish tribunals for 
their'proper and Ihuliful udministration. 

“In ob(Mlience, therefore, to the extraordinary 
exigencies of their condition, the people of the city of 
San Francisco elected «embers to form a legislature, 
arid clothed them with full powers to pass laws. 

communities of Sono||ia and of SacrameMo 
city followed the example. 

* “ Thus were Jfehree legislative bodies organized ; the 
two most dii^nt being only one hundred and thirty 
miles apart. 

“Other movements of the kind were threatened, 
and doubtless would have followed, in other sections 
of the territory, had they not been arrested by the 
formation ef a State government. 

“ While the people of California were looking to 
Congress for a territorial government, it was quite 
evident that such an orgamzation was daily becoming 
less suited to their condition, which was entirely differ- 
ent from that of any # the territories out of which 
the new States of the Union had been formed. ■ 

“ Those , territories had been at first slowly and 
sparsely peopled by a few hunters and farmers, who 
, penetrated the wilderness, or traf^rsed the prairies, 
in search of game or a new home ; and, when thus 
gradually their population warranted it, a government 
was provided for them. They, however, had no foreign 
commerce, nor any thing beyond the ordinary pursuits 
of agriculture, and the various branches of business 
which usually accompany it, to induce immigration 
within their borders. Several years were required to 
give tliem suflSteient ^ population and wealth to» plaee^ 
them in a CQudilficm to require, or enable them to sup- 
port, a State goferament. • 

11 
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“Not SO with California. The discovery of the 
vast metallic and mineral wealth in her mountain^ had 
already attracted to her, in the space of twelve months, . 
more than one hundreu tho^^sand people. An exten- 
sive commerce had sprung up#rith China, the ports of 
Mexico on the Pacific, Chili, and Australia. 0 
‘ “ Hundreds of vessifj^ from the Atlantic ports of 
the Union, freighted with our maP"fac«:ures and 
agricultural products, and filled vrittu^-..ii fellow-citi- 
zens, had arrived, or were on tv ei round 

Cape Horn ; so that, in the month of Juno last, (J 849) 
there were more than three hundred sea-going vesseli^ 
in the port of San Francisco. 

“ California has a border on the Pacific of ten de- 
grees of latitude, and several important harbors which 
have never been surveyed; nor is there a buoy, a 
beacon, a lighthouse, or a fortffication, on the whole 
coast. 

“ There are no docks for the repair of national or 
mer 9 antile vessels nearer tha#New York, a distance 
of some twenty thousand miles round Cape Horn. 

“ All these things, together with the proper regula- 
tions for the gold region, the quicksilver mines, the 
survey and disposition of the public lands, the adjust- ^ 
ment of land titleS| the establishment of a mint and 
of marine hospitals, required the immediate formation 
of a more perfect civil government than California 
then had; and the fostering care of Congress and the 
Executive. 

“ California had, as it 'were by magic, become a 
State of great wealth and power. One short year 
had given her a commercial importance but little 
inferior to that of the most powerful of the old States* 
She had passed her minority at a single boundi and 
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might justly be regarded as fully entitled to take her 
place as an equal among her sisters of the Union. 

' ^When, therefore, the rtjalHy » c' aiti known to the 
of that territory t'v go ^jniment had done 
nothing to relieve them from tir v'b and embarrass- 
ments mder which ’"^re rmg, and seeing no 
proba'Mlty of ary i ’ e subject which divided 

Congress, th '.cv., ''vUti rfcst unexampled una- ^ 

niinity and prouipu./Ucle, the only course which lay 
open to -iV immediate formation of a State 
government. 

f hey were Induced to take this step not only for 
t^ie reason that it promised the most speedy remedy 
fo^ present difficulties, but because the great* and 
iapicily gre ying interests of the territory demanded 
it ; nnd all reflecting men saw, at a glance, that it 
!ii jiot tip be any longer, and could not, under any 
Circumstances, be much longer postponed. 

“ They not only considered themselves best qualified, 
but that they had the |^t to decide, as far as they 
were conceimed, the emWrrassing question which was 
shaking the Union to its centre, and had thus far ^ 
deprived them of a regularly organized civil govern- 
ment. They believed that, in forming a constitution, 
they had a right to establish or prohibit slavery, and 
that, in their action as a State^ they would be sustained 
by ]the North and thel^outih. ^ 

“ In taking this step, they proceeded with all the 
regularity which has ever characterized the American 
people in discharging the great and important duti^ 
of self-government. 

‘‘The steamer in which I was a passenger did not 
stop at Monterpy ; I therefore did not see General 
Biley, nor had I any communication with him until 

10 t 
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nh^t the middle of the mon^nrhen he ciiitie to %|i 
Ipir^ncisco. A few days after my amral, his preohn 
mation calling a Convention to form a State eonstitn? 

\ V.v' 

what th#^ 
nl^paably 

^ to the recommendatic^. of the procIamathMl ; and pro- 
ceeded^ on the day a||)ointed, pp, elect members to a 
Convention for the purpose of^nni^^ constitntiony 
to be regularly submitted totbe peop^ for their , ratifi- 
cation or rejection, ^d, if approved^ w bo presented 
to Congress, with a prayer for the admission of Cali- 
fomis^ as a State, into |ihe Union/’ 

According to the recommendeftion of General Ril^, 
the civil governor of California, ah election of*delegates 
to fo^m a Convention was held on the Ist of August, 
1849. The number of delegates to be ejected was 
thirty-seven. General RUpjf General Smith, and 
Thomas Butler King, hsed^ every means to stimulate 
the people io hold the*prepa]|||ory meeting^, and they 
were generally successful, ^ut in districts 

scarcely a^y move was made until a few days before 
the election. In one or two mstanoee, the election 
was'not held^ upon the day appointed i but the Con- 
vention nevertheless admitted the delegates elected in 
such cafes. 

The Convention was to hieet on the jlst of Septem- 
ber, at hlonterey ; but it did not get regularly organ- 
ized until the 4th of that month, when Dr. Robert 
Semple, of the Sonoma district, was chosen president. 
The proportion of the natiye Califofnian members to 
the American was about equal to that of tho popula- 
tion. Among the members was Capt^dn John Sutter, 
the pionejpr settler of California, ;(^ei^^Yanej 


tion, dated the third of June, was reci^ved. 

^^The people acted in coippliaficc ^ith ’ 
bplieved to be the \iews of CoUfress, and co 
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Antotlio Fioo, trho had both boon distingtiished men 
,|8|Califomi% before the conquest. body, as a 

' uffille, commanded respect, as being dignified and 

The Declaration of Bights was the first liieasuro 
adopt^by the Convention. Its sections being general 
and liberal In their character, vi^e nearly all adopted 
by. a unanimous vote. l%e ctause prohibiting thC 
existence of slavery wliii^ the unanimous sentiment oT 
the Convention. The Constitution will be found in 
andtherj|Mtrt of this work, and we will not herCitcapitu-* 
laie its provisions. It combines tbe best features of the 
Constitutions of the States east of the Rocky Ifloun- 
taipS, and is in most respects sihnlar to that of the 
State of New York. 

The mo^t exciting questions discussed were, a clause 
prohibittn|f jj&ie entrance of free people of color into 
the StatCj the boimdary line, and the great seal of 
the ,StflH;e. The first, the clause prohibiting the 
entrance of free peopH of <x)lor into the State, 

* passed firs|^eading, bu|; was subsequently rejected 
by a large majority. The question 'of suffrage occa- 
sioned some discussion, widely differing opinions 
' bding entertained by the members. An article was 
adopted by the Convention, excluding Indians and 
n%roes, with their descendants, from the privilege of 
fdlSmg ; but it was subsequently modified by a proviso, 
ifiddoh gave the Legislature power ^ admitting Indians, 
fr%e dsscendsmts of Indians to the right of suffrage 
by a two-thirds concurrent vote. Under this p|t)vi- 
sioix^4eme of the most Wealthy and influential Califor- 
niaiis are excluded frdm voting until permitted by the 
Legislature. 

The boundary question^ which came towards, the 
!!♦ 
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of the Convention, was the most exciting theme. 
Kie point of dispute was the eastern hcundary line.; 
The Pacific formed the natural boundary on the w^^ | 
the parallel of 42 degrees, the boundary on the noi^* 
and the Mexican line, run in co]£fonmty with the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the boundary the 
south. The discussion, reconsideration , and voting 
upon the various proportions occupied nearly two 
days, ihinally, the line dem|^ in the*^ Constitution 
was adopted. 

The ^cussion upon the adoption of the Oi*eat Seal 
for the State was amusing. Eight or ten designs we^ 
offered," and the members from the different districts 
were all anxious to hive thsit particular district repne- 
sented. The choice finally fell upon on^ offered by a 
Major Garnett. The principal figure is Minerva, with 
spear and shield, emblematic of the maim#r in which 
California was born, full-grown, int# the confeditracy; 
At her feet crouches the griszly bear^ Before him is 
the wheat-sheaf and vine, illi||lrating the agricultxtral 
products of the country. them i& 'Hhe miner, 

with his implement « In the distance is tfaO'Bay of 
San Francisco, and beyond that, the SieiM Nevada, 
over which appears the word Eureka.” The closing 
scenes of the Convention are described in graphic and 
vivid colors by one who was an eye-witness to theiii, 
and recorded them upon the spot.* , 

The members met this morning at the usual botur^* 
to perform the last daty lhat remained to them — ^thalg 
of signing the Constitution. They were all in the 
happiest humor, and the* morning was so bright and 
balmy that no one seemec^ disposed to call an organi- 


* Oaytrd iT^ylor, £1 Dorado, or AdTentaits ih tbo ^tli 6f Euipiro. 
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Mr. Betnple was sick, and Mr^ Stctiart, of 
jiraiicisoo, therefore called the meeting to order 
Captain Sutter’s appointment ii^ his place. 
jffliiiDhair was taken by^he old pioneer, and the mem- 
Iwm took their seats; around the sides of the hall, 
which still retained the pine-tr^ and banners, left 
from last night’s decorations. The windows and doors 
were open, and a deli||^ful breeze came in from the 
bay, whose blue waters sparkled in the distance. Tho^ 
view from the balcony in front was bright and msyiring. 
THie town below — the shipping in the harbor-?— the 
pine-covered hills behind — were mellowed by the blue 
October haze, but there was no cloud in the sky, and 
I could plainly see, on the northern horizon, the 
mountains of Santa Oruz and the Sierra de Gavilan. 

‘‘After thck minutes had been read, the Committee 
appointed to draw up an Address, ito the people of 
California, was called upon to report, and Mr^ Steuart, 
Chairman, read the Ad^y^ss. Its tone and sentiment 
met with univei^happ^^al, and H was adopted with- 
out a dissenting woiee. A resolution was then offered 
to pay Lieutenant Hamilton, who is now engaged in 
engrossing the Coisstitution upon parchment, the 
of $6Q0 for his labor. This magnificat price, proba- 
bly highest h^er paid for a similar service, is on a 
par with all things else in .California. As this was 
4hlflii' last session, th# members were not disposed to 
find fault with it, especially when it was stated by one 
of them that Lieutenant Hamilton had written day 
and night to ha^e it ‘ ready, and v was still working 
Vipou it, thtmghirith a4#iue swollen hand. The 
sheet for the signer’s names was ready, and the Con- 
vention decided to av(^oarn for half an hour^and then 
meet for the purpose of signing;. 
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amuied myself dming the interval by va|kisy| 
about the town. Every body knew that the ^Oenim 
lion was about closing, and it was generajp^ uis^lU 
stood that Captain Burton had loaded the ^as at 
fort, and would fire a salute of thirty*one guns at tl^ 
proper moment. The citizens, therefore, as well ai 
the members, were in an escdited mood* : 
never before looked so brig||^ so happy, so full of 
pleasant expectation. 

About one o’clock the Convention met again ; fe¥ 
of the menabei^, indeed, bad left tlm hall. Hr. Sem 
ple^ though in feeble health, called them to order, and 
after having voted General Riley a salary of ^10,000 
and Mr. llalleck. Secretary of State, ®fi000 a year, 
from the commencement of their resj^tife offices 
they procjpeded to affix their names ,to |l||;completec 
Constitution. At this moment a signS %as given, 
the American colors ran up the fiag-staff in front bf 
the governipent buildings, jj^d streamed put 
air. A second afterward i^first gun,^bpo^e4i frpn 
the fort, and its stirrh^g echoes came back from oni 
hill after another, till they 'f^e lost in the distance. 

^^All the native enthusiasm of Captain Sutter^ 
Swiss blood was aroused ; he was the old soldier again. 
He sprang from bs e^at, a^d, waving his hand arouiic 
his head, as if swinging a sword, exclaimed ; 
men, this m the happiest day of my life, ] 
me glad to bear those cannon : they remind n 
time when I was a soldier. .Yes, I am glad 
them — this is a great day for California!’ Then 
recollecting himself, he sat dowe^ the tefirs streaming 
from his eyes. The members with nne accord, gay< 
tlwe tumultuous cheers, which were heard om 
end of t&e town to the other, As the si^p|h|%eiil 
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^ gan followii gnn irom the (o^ty the echoes, 

grandly aromd. the baj^ till fii^y, ap ^the 
|)|i ring of the thirtg-fir%t was heard, t&cre was a 
^ont : ^ That’s for Califbrnia r and every one joined 
f^iving. three times three for the new 8|ar added to 
our Confederation, - 

There was one handbome aet 1 must not omit to 
mention^: , Tji^e eaptain of the fiaglish bark Volunteer, 
of Sidne^ Australia, lying in the ha|rbor, sent on shore 
in the^moming for an American flag. When the first 
gun was heard, a line of colors ran fluttering up to the 
spars, the stars and stripes flying triumphantly from 
the main-top. The compliment was the more marked, 
as some of the American vessels neglected to give any 
token of recognition to the event of the day. 

“ The Constitution having been signed and the Con- 
vention dissolved, the, members proceeded in a body 
to the house of General Eiley. The visit was evidently 
unexpected by the oldf^^teran. When he made his 
appSaranpe, Captain 'Sutter stepped forward, and 
having shak^ him by the han(^ drew himsolC^u^to an 
erect attitude, laked one hand to his breast as if ihe 
W’Sre'^^king a report tO his co;mmanding officer on the 
of^battle, imd addressed him as follows : 
^Gbkibal%, 1 hlave appointed by the dele- 

S , elected by.€ioi^^^ople of California to form a 
dtution, to a^lf^ess their ’’names and in 

behalf of the whoM j^eople of Califbrnia, and express 
the thanks^of the Convention for tbo aid and coopera- 
tion they have received from you in the discharge of 
the responsive duty of creating a State government. 
And, sir, th# Cbnvention, aeMyou will perceive frpan 
the official records, duly appreciates the greah^d 
impoj;|tant services you have rendered "to our common 
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country, and especially to the people of Galif<»flD5| 
M}d entertains the confident 
from the whole of the people United St 

when you retire fp#a yoia^ '^cial duties here^l 
verdict so grateful to the tedlNf of the piitriot ^ 
done, thou good and faithfu| servant/ ^ 

General Riley was vmhiy affected hy this mark 
of respect, no less appropr&t« deserved on 

his part. The tears in his eyes, iMptd the plain, blunt 
sincerity of his voice and manner. Went to the heart 
of every one present. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, * I 
never made a speech in my life. I am- a soldier-^-hfit 
I can feel; and I do feel deeply the honor you have 
this day conferred upon me. Gehtlers^, this is a 
^ prouder day to’ me than that on whidh soldiers 
cheered me on the fielff of Contreraa* . ; ’Ipfeik you 
all from my heart. I am satisfied now that the people 
have done right in selecting delegates to frame a Con- 
stitution. JChcy havo chosep{»a body of men npOn 
whom our country may looS with prida; ^^you Tjave 
framed^ Constitution worthy W Oiliforniai And! 
have no fear f^r Ci^iforhia #Bfle her people chdwe 
their representatives \so wiMy. /gentlemen; 
gratulate yon upon the successful <^ndlulioa«5Sf 
arduous labors ; and I wish you" ill: happihess> 
prosperity.* , 

The General was h^e itiermptod with threohiH 
cheers whidh the^'members'^^ave him, as Governor of 
California, followed by three more, ‘ as a gallant soldier, 
and worthy of4}^ country’s glory.’ J0Ee then con- 
cluded in the foHowjfeg Word^> ‘I have but one thing 
to add, gentlemen, and that is, that &y success irt the 
affairs o^ California is mainly owing to the^efficient 
aid rendered me by Captain Halleck, the Seqfetary 
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of State. He has stood by me in all emergencies. 
To him I have always appealed when at a loss myself ; 
and he has never failed me.’ 

This recognition of Captain Halleck’s talents and 
the signal service he has rendered to our authorities 
here, since the conquest, was peculiarly just and appro- 
j^iate. It was so felt by the members, and they 
responded with equal warmth of feeling by giving 
three enthusiastic cheers for the Secretary of State. 
They then took their leave, many of them being anxious 
to start this afternoon for their various places of resi- 
dence. ' All were in a happy and satisfied mood, and 
none less so than the native members. Pedrorena 
declared that this was the most fortunate day in the 
history Of California. Even Carillo, in the beginning 
one of our most zealous opponents, displayed a geiMune 
zeal for the Constitution, which he helped to frame 
under the laws of ouf republic.” 

The elections for the various officers under the new 
Constitution took place on the 8th of November, 
1849. Peter H. Burnett wa,8 chosen Governor, and 
John McDougall, Lieutenant-Governor. George W. 
Wright and Edward Gilbert ^ere chosen to fill the 
posts of representatives in Congress. The first State 
Legislature met at the (S^pital, the pueblo de San 
l^os^, on the 16th of December, and elected John C. 
Rpemont and Wm^ M. Gwin, Senators to Congress. 
Every branch of the civil governpaent went at once 
intq operation, and admission into the Union as a 
State seems all that is necessary to complete the settle- 
ment of affairs in California. 
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UMAJb'TJili A. 

POPULATION, CLl^MATB, PROBITCTIONS, &C. 

With regard to the population, climato, soil, pr^ 
ductipns, &c., we extract from Mr. King's, 
giving the most reliable and complete informat^ii. 

“ Humboldt, in his ‘ Essay oA New Spain,' states 
the population of Upper California, in 1802, to have 
consisted of 

Converted Indians, . . . 15,662 

Other classes, • . . " . I«p00 

16,862 

Alexander Forbes, in his * History of Upper and 
Lower California,’ published in London, in 1839, states 
the number of conyerted Indians in the former to 
have been, in 1831, . . . » 18,683 ‘ 

Of all other classes, at • . ' 4,342 


" ' 28,025 

He expresses the opihion that this number had 
not varied much up to 1885, and the probability is^^ 
there was very little increase in the white populatiei 
until the emigrants from the United States began 
enter the country in 1838. 

“They increased from year to year, so t^t, ii^ 
1846, Colonel Fremont had little difficulty in calling 
to his standard some five hundred fighting men. 

“ At the close of the war with Mexico, it was sup- 
posed that there were, including discharged volunteers, 
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from ten to fifteen thousand J^erioans and Gii^Hfbr* 
nianSj exclusive of converted Indians, in the territorj^ 
The immigration of Anierican citizens in 1849, up to^ 
t^ Ist of January kst, Was estimated at eighty thou« 
$and— of foreigners, twenty thousand. 

* The population of CalifSbtiiia may, therefore, he 
safely set down at 115,000 at the commencement of 
iAe priest 

“It is <iuite impossible to form any thing like an 
accurate estimate of the number of Indians in the^er- 
ritory* Since the commencement of the war, and 
especially since tlj^ discovery oC gold in the rilountains, 
their numbers at the missions, and in the valleys near 
the coast, have very mucjh diminished. In fact, the 
whole raj^e seems tor be rapidly disappearing. 

The remains of a vast number of villages in all 
the valleys of the Sierra Nevada, and among the foot- 
hills, of that range of mountains, show that at no dis- 
tant day th^e must have been a numerous population, 
where there Is not now an Indian to be seen. There 
are a few still retained in the service of the old Cali- 
fornians, but these do not amount to more than a few 
thousaml in the whole territory. It is said there are 
large numbers of them in the mountains and valleys 
ajbout the head-waters of the San Joaquin, along the 
western basso of the Sierra^ ahd in the northern part 
of the territoiy, and that they are hostile. A number 
of Americans^ Were killed by them' during the last 
summer, hi attempting to penetrate high up the rivers 
in search of gold ; they also drove one or two parties 
from trinity River. They have, in several instances, 
attacked parties coming from or returning to Oregon, 
in the section of country which the lamented Gaptaiii 
Warner was j^amining when he was killed. 
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it is quite imposeiSie to t^m mf estimate of the 
number of these meuntalii Indians. Some sappoie 
there are as many as three Ifiliired thousand in the 
territory, but I should not Winclked to believe tto 
there can onc-thiM of that xhnaber. It is' qmte 
evident that they are hos^^ ahd that they bught to^ 
be chastised for the mutdets already 
^‘ The small bands with, whom I meti 
through the lower portions Of the foot-hills of t^o 
Siemra, and in the valleys between them and the cbaat, 
seemed to be almost the lowest grade of human beings. 
They live* chiefly on acorns, roots^ insects, and the 
kernel of the pine burr; occasionally, they catch fish 
imd game. They t»e the bq|v and arrow, but are said 
to be too lazy and effemina#to make successful hun- 
ters. They do not appear to have the slightest incli- 
nation to cultivate the soil, nor do they even attempt 
it— as far as I could obtain information — except when 
th^y are induced to enter the service of the white 
inhabitants. They have never pretended to hold any 
interest in the soil, nor have they been treated by the 
Spanish or American immigrants as possessing any. 

The Mexican government never treated with them 
for the purchase of land, or the relinquishment of any 
claim to it i^faatever. are lazy, idle to the last 

degree, and, although 4hey are said to be willing to 
give their services to any one who will provide them 
with blankets, beef, and bread, it is with much diffi- 
culty they can be made to perform tdbor enough to 
reward their employers for these very limited means 
of comfort. - 

Formerly^ at the missions, those who were hrought 
up and instructed by |the priests made very gaod ser- 
vants. Many of these now attached lo Isml^ seini 
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c^mencxunesl.i^l^i^^l^ i^859.) By ito 

^ese, it ie^h^My proba^ tllf’niHidiiiX rea^ two 
exclauxa Pf dw ^idiasa. Sneh a 
p<^H^!^p^^^<;^posed, finr tbe most part,'of those who 
at^ with; the active, progi«ei^&. i^irk 

the P^opH viH ando^tedly eonduet Cali- 

|brq|i|[^ to la brpl^t position am(^ ^e stars Of the 
rc^p^Hs., With reg^ to the dilate of the eonntiyj 
vanoos ccmflioldag statements have been promulgated, 
which arises from the visits of those who mahe the 
statements having been made to different pertiens of 


the coQntiy,>and. stating die dimateof apmrtioB as 
#the climate of the Whole. Ifr. King’s Bepmrt ftnr* 
nuhdt;the moCt aoencate acoosenit of the ehangm ot 
t%$ temperature and the state of the atsioephere 
theoeghOj^i^he yew, tog^er vddi an expFanatiOn 'of 
tb^ caaCes. says— ' ■ ‘ 

come jaow to coniMw the oUmam; ^he ^dmate 
of. Oeddbnda is so remarkable in its periodical dmngei^' 
am|.j^^^o hpg .contii^e’Tiiffie-of..the‘"tret and dry iea- 
‘B(»|4"'dividi^’/a8 tihepdoy^^d^ie^lpar mto iboul txr«’-^ 
t^o 9|atdy^|9> wludbhmm acwmit peca|ar 
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on the labor applied to agriculture and tlie pi’oducts 
of the soil, and, in fact, connect themselves so insepa- 
rably with ail tlic interests of the tountr j, that J dcen^ 
it proper briefly to mention the Salases which jprodu^e 
these changes, and which, it :fill betfecn, aa re|)p|-t 
proceeds, must exercise a iiifluen^ on tlie 

commercial prosperity and resouyees of the cc^try. } 
^^It is a well-established theory?!, lha.t 1;}^ 
of air Under W'hicli .the earth* 

revolutions, follow the lino of the sun’s grcatesl^l^lK^* 
tion. These currents of ait are drfi-wn tosvard^ this 
line from great distances on/eatih of it; and, as 
the earth revolves from they blow frdn^ 

north-east and aauth-east, ihS^ting,' and, of cour^j^ 
causing a calm, on the line. ' * t 

‘‘ Thus, when the sun is directly, in comihbh par- 
lance, over the equator, in the month Cf jj^Iarch, these 
currents of air blow from some distance nortli of the 
Tropic of Cancer, and south of the !rro]>ic of Capri- 
corn, in an oblique direction towards tins line of the 
sun’s greatest attraction, and forming what are knowui 
as the north-east and south-east trade winds. 

“ As the cartli, in its path round the stin, gradually 
brings the line of attraction north, in summer, tliose 
currents of air are carried with it ; so tMt about the 
middle of May the current from the north-east has 
extended as far as the 38th or 39th degree of north 
latitude, and by the twentieth of JUne,. the period of 
the sun’s greatest northern inclinatioB^ To the northern 
portions of California and |^^, 3 ou^born section of 
Oregon. ' 

‘‘These north-east winds, ^ in their progress across 
the continent, towa^ the l^acific Ocean, pass over 
the snow-capped ridges of the Rocky Mouuiains and 
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the Sierra Xevafhi, and arc, of coui\>c, fh'prived of all 
thci Lioisturo vJiich can be extracted fron) by the 

low tcuiperature <»f* tiiosc ('('r-ioiis of eti'rnal siioL'. and 
eon.sr([iH‘iitl\ no nmi.'^lUia‘ can be preeipilai <.(1 jVoin 
tbein, in llic uenn (d“ d(‘^\ or rain, in a hi^iher tenip(‘ni- 
tuj'e tliaii tlial to \shieli they liave bei'i} snbjoelod. 

tlieiH'fore, pass over lire hills and ])l:iins of 
(snlilornia, v. lieve the temperature is very high ia 
samnn'r, in a, vmy dry slate; and, so far IVoin being 
charge(l with moisiuian they a]>sorl), lik(‘ a. S])(>nge, all 
tliat the atiuosfdiere and surface of the earth can yield, 
until both beconnn a]>i>’»reiitly, |)(‘vieetly dry. 

“This ])ro{a‘ss coininonees, as I leave said, wlien tlic 
line '>r the sun’s greatest attraction comes nortli in 
summer, bringing Avith it these vast atrnos})hcrlc 
jiH>vemenis, and, on their a|>j>roach, produce the dry 
season in California ; which, goverruHl by these laws, 
continuers until some time after the sun re]>ass(‘s the 
Eepiator iu 8eptemb(‘v, when, about the mhldh? of 
Novemher, the climate being relieved from these north- 
east currents of air, the soutli-west winds se't in from 
the ocean charged with moisture — the rains commence 
and continue to fall, not eonstaaitly, as some ])erson3 
]iav(^ represented, but witli snOicient rreepnuicy to 
designate the period of tlu'ir contiiumiua', from a.])out 
the middle of Xovember until tin* middle of May, in 
the latitude of yan Francisco, as tlio /ret 

“it follows, as a matter of course, that the dr?/ 
S(Uj-^on commeuc(‘S first, and continues longest iu the 
southern portions of tin* territory, ami tliat t]i(‘ climate 
of the northern }>art is inflneiuM'd iu a miieh less 
degree, by the causes whicli I have mentioned, than 
any otlier section of the country.’-^' Coiise((ucntly, w'e 
find that, as low down as latitude 39^, rains jUre suffi- 
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cieritly frequent in summer to render irrigation quite 
unnecessary to the perfect maturity of any crop which 
is suited to the soil and climate. 

There is an extensive ocean current of cold water, 
•whicli conics from the northern regions of tlic Pacific, 
or, perhaps, from tlic Arctic, and Hows along the 
coast of California. It comes charged with, and emits 
in its progress, cold air, which appears in the form of 
fog when it eonves in contact with a higher tempera- 
ture on the American coast, as the gulf-stream of the 
Atlantic exhales vapor when it meets, in any part of 
its progress, a loAver tempfi'ature. This current has 
not been surveyed, and, thereSere, its source, tempera- 
ture, velocity, width, and course, have not heen accu- 
rately ascertained. 

‘‘It is believed, by Lieutenant Maury, on wliat he 
considers sufilcient evidence — and no liiglier authority 
can he cited — that this current comes from the coasts 
of China and Ja])an, flows northwardly to the penin- 
sula of Kamtschatka, and, making a circuit to tlie 
eastward, strikes the Adnerican coast in about latiludo 
41° or 42°. It passes thence south w^ardly,,tind finally 
loses itself in the tropics. 

“ilclow latitude lliirty-nine, and west of the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada, the forests of Caliioi*nia 
are limited to some scattering groves of oak in the 
valleys and along the borders of the streams, and of 
red wood on tlic ridges and in the gorges of the hills 
— sometimes extending into the plains. Some of the 
hills are covered with dwarf slinihs, which may he 
used as fuel. With these exceptions, the whole 
territory presents a surface without trees or shrub- 
bery. It is coverHi, however, with various species 
of grass, I and, for many miles from the coast, with 
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wild oats, which, in the valleys, grow most luxuriantly. 
These grasses and oats mature and ripen early in the 
dry season, and soon cease to protect tlie soil from 
the scorching rays of the sun. As the summer ad- 
vances, the moisture in the atmosphere and tlie earth, 
to a consiftijable depth, soon becomes exhausted ; 
and the radiation of heat, from the extensive naked 
plains and hill-sides, is very great. ^ 

The cold, dry currents of air from the north-east, 
after passing the Iiocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada, descend to the Pacific, and absorb the moist- 
ure of the atmosphere, to ^ great distance from the 
land. The cold air from the mountains, and that 
which accompanies the great ocean current from the 
nortli-^vcst, thus become united ; and vast banks of 
fp^ are generated, which, when driven by the wind, 
has a penetrating, or cutting^ effect on the human 
skin, muck more uncomfortable than would be felt in 
the humid atmosphere of the Atlantic, at a much 
lower temperature. 

“As the sun rises from day to day, W'C(‘k after week, 
and niontli^aftcr month, in unclouded ))rightness dur- 
ing the dry season, and pours down its unlmokon rays 
on the dry, unprotected surface of tlie country, the 
heat becomes so much greater inla,n<! tliaii it is on the 
ocean, that an under-current of cold air, Indiiging the 
fog with it, rushes over the coast range of hills, and 
througli th(‘ir numerous passes, towards the interior. 

“Every day, as the heat, inland, attains a sufficient 
temperature, the cold, dry wind from the ocean com- 
mences to blow. This is usually from eleven to one 
o’clock ; and, as the day advances, the wind increases 
and continues to blow till late at night. When the 
vacuum is filled, or the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
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restored, the wind ceases ; a perfect calm prevails 
until about the same hour the following day, when 
» the same process commences -and progresses as be- 
fore ; and those phenomena are of daily occurrence, 
with few exceptions, throughout the dry season. 

These cold winds and fogs render thf climate at 
San Francisco, and all along the coast^of California, 
except the extfime southern portion of it, probably 
more uncomfortable, to those not accustomed to it, in 
summer than in winter. 

few miles inland, where the heat of the sun 
modifies and softens th^wind from the oceAn, the 
climate is moderate and delightful. The heat, in the 
middle of the day, is not so great as to retard labor 
or render exercise in the open air uncomfortable. 
The nights are cool ahd pleasant. This descrip tiopi 
of climate prevails in all the valleys along the coast 
range, and extends throughout the country ,^orth and 
south, as far eastward as the valley of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin. In this vast plain, the ^ea-breeze 
loses its influence, and the degree of heat in the 
middle of the day, during the summer^onths, is 
much greater than is known on the Atlantic coast in 
the same latitudes. It is dry, however, and probably 
not more oppressive. On the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Nevada, and especially in the deep ravines of the 
streams, the thermometer frequently ranges from 
110® to 115® in the shade, during three or four hours 
of the day, say from eleven until three o'clock. In 
the evening, as the sun declines, the radiation of heat 
ceases. The cool, dry atmosphere from the mountains 
spreads over the whole country, and renders the 
nights cool and intigorating. 
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Lawson, U. S. Army, with thermometrical observa- 
tions, taken at the following places in California, 
viz : At San Francisco, by Assistant- Surgeon W. C. 
l^|rker, for six months, embracing the last quarter of 
1847 and th^ first quarter of 1848. The monthly 
mean temperature was as follows : October, 57°; 
November, 40°; December, 50°; ^January, 49°; 
February, 50°; March, 51°. 

At Monterey, in latitude 36° 38' north and longi- 
tude 121° west, on the coast, about one degree and a 
half south of San Francisco, by Assistant-Su^eon 
W. S. King, for seven moifths, from May to Novem- 
]>er inclusive. The monthly mean temperature was : 
May, 56°; June, 59°; July, 62°; August, 59°; Sep- 
tember, 58°; Qctober, 60°; November, 56°. 

At Los Angeles, latitude 34° 7', longitude west 
118° 7', by Assistant-S%geon John S. GriflSn, for 
ten months, from June, 1847, to March, 1848, inclu- 
sive. The monthly mean temperature was: June, 
73°; July, 74°; August, 75°; September, 75°; 
October, 69°; November, 59°; December, 60°; 
January, 88°; February, 55°; March, 58°. This 
place is about forty miles firom the coast. 

“At San Diego, latitude 32° 45', longitude west 
117° 11', by Assistant-Surgeon J. D. Summers, for 
the following three months of 1849, viz: July, 
monthly mean temperature, 73°; August 75°; Sep- 
tember, 70°. * . 

“ At Suttcrsvillo, on the Sacramento River, latitude 
38° 32' north, longitude west 121° 34', by Assistant- 
Surgeofi R. Murray, for the following months of 1849: 
July, monthly mean temperature, 73°; August, 70°; 
S,eptember, 65°; October, 65°. 

“ These observations show a remarkably hi^ tempe- 
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rature at San Francisco during the six months from 
October to March inclusive; a variation of only 
eight degrees in the monthly mean, and a mean 
temperature for the six months of 51 degrees. ^ , 

‘‘ At Monterey, we find the mean monthly tempera- 
ture of the seven months to have been 58°. If we 
take the three summer months, the mean heat was 60°. 
The mean of the three winter months was a little over 
49°; showing a mean difference, on that part of tlie 
coast, of only 11° b^etween summer and winter. 

The mean temperature of San Francisco, for the 
three winter months, wa!f precisely the same as at 
Monterc}^ — a little over 49°. 

As these cities are only one degree and a half 
distant from each other, and l>oth situated near the 
ocean, the temperature at both, in siimraicr, may vel^ 
reasonably be supposed to be as nearly similar as the 
thermometer shows it to be in winter. 

The mean temperature of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, at San Diego, only 3° 53' south of Monterey, 
was 72°. The mean temperature of the same months 
at Monterey was a little over 59°; showitig a mean 
difierence of 13°. 

This would seem to indicate that the cold ocean 
current is throwm ofi’ from the southern part of the 
coast by Point Conception, and the islands south of 
it ; and consequently its influence on the climate of 
San Diego is much less than at Monterey and San 
Francisco. 

“ At Los Angeles, 40 miles distant from the coast, 
the mean temperature of the three months was 74°; 
of the three autumn months, 67°; of the three 
winter months, 57°. 

“At (Suttersville, about one hundred and thirty 
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miles from the ocean, and four degrees j north of Los 
Angeles, tlie mean temperature of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, was 07^. The mean temperature 
of the same months at Monterey was 59*^; showing a 
diflbrence of 8° between the sea-coast and the interior, 
on nearly tlie same parallel of latitude. A much 
greater diiiercncc would undoubtedly appear, if we 
had observations for the spring and summer months 
of Suttcrsvillc and the gold mines. 

“ These variations in the climate of California ac- 
count for the A'arious and conflicting opinions and 
statements respecting it. ^ 

‘‘ A stranger arriving at San Francisco in summer is 
annoyed hy the cold winds and fogs, and pronounces 
iJio climate intolerable. A few months will modify, 
if not banish his dislike, and he will not fail to ap- 
preciate the beneficial effects of a cool, bracing atino- 
si)hore. Those who approach California overland, 
through the passes of the mountains, find the heat of 
sunimer, in the middle of the day, greater than they 
have been accustomed to, and, therefore, may com- 
plain of it. 

Those who take up their residence in the valleys 
which are situated between the great plain of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin and the coast range of 
bills, find the climate, especially in the dry season, as 
healthful and pleasant as it is possible for any climate 
to be wliic’h possesses sufficient heat to mature the ce- 
real grains and edible roots of the temperate zone. 

The division of the year into two distinct seasons 
— dry and wet — impresses those who have been ac- 
customed to the variable climate of the Atlantic 
States unfavorably. The dry appearance of the 
country in summer, and the difficulty of mC|Ving about 
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in winter, uem to impose serious difiBculties in the 
way of agricultural prosperity, while the many and 
decided advantages resulting from ^the mildness of 
winter, and the bright, clear weather of summer, are 
not appreciated. These will appear when I come to 
speak of the productions of California. We ought 
not to be surprised at the dislme which the immigrants 
frequently express to the climate. It is so unlike 
that from which they come, that they cannot readily 
appreciatei^its advantages, or become reconciled to its 
extremes of dry and wet. 

“ If a native of California were to go to New 
England in winter, and see the ground frozen and 
covered with snow, the streams with ice, and find 
himself in a temperature many degrees colder than 
he had ever felt before, he would probably be as much 
surprised that people could or would live in so in- 
hospitable a region, as any immigrant ever has been 
at what he has seen or felt in California. 

‘ So much are our opinions influenced by early im- 
pressions, » the vicissitudes of the seasons with which 
we are familiar, love of country, home, and kindred, 
that we ought never to hazard a hasty opinion when 
we eomo in contact with circumstances entirely differ- 
ent from those to which we have all our lives been 
accustomed/* 

These remarks explain the reason of the diversity 
of opinion expressed by persons who have visited 
California, in a ver^ satisfactory manner. The Italian 
cliiiiate of Los Angeles has received the praises of 
nearly all who have visited that city or its neighbor- 
hood. The themomctrical observations detailed in 
the above account seem to prove that much of the un- 
favorable ppinions expressed concerning the climate is 
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the result of hasty judgment, and a dislike of that 
which is different from that to which we have been 
used. 

The soil of California has also been the subject of 
various and conflicting statements. Many of those 
who have spent some months in the country, and re- 
turned to publish their hastily gathered observations, 
either set down the soil as totally unfit for agricultural 
purposes, or, having been located in some garden spot 
the great portion of their time of residence there, pro- 
nounce it unsurpassed for richness and fertility. As 
Mr.. King visited California with the sole object of 
making accurate observations upon the territory and 
its resources, the statements of the character of the 
soil which are given in his report will carry greater 
weight than any other. He says — 

The valleys which are situated parallel to the 
coast range, and those which extend east war dly in all 
directions among the hills, towards the great plain of 
the Sacramento, are of unsurpassed fertility. 

‘‘ They have a deep black alluvial soil, which has 
the appearance of having been deposited when they 
were covered with water. This idea is strengthened 
by the fact that the rising grounds on the borders of 
these valleys, and many hills of moderate elevation, 
have a soil precisely like that of the adjoining plains. 

“ This soil is so poroiTs that it remains perfectly un- 
broken by gullies, notwithstanding the great quantity 
of water which falls in it annually during the wet 
season. The land in the northern part of the terri- 
tory, on the Trinity and other rivers, and on the bor- 
ders of Clear Lake, as far as it has been examined, is 
said to be remarkably fertile. 

The great valley of the Sacramento and San 
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Joaquin has evidently been, at some remote j)criod, 
the bed of a lake ; and those rivers, which drain it, 
present tlic appearance of having cut their channels 
througli the alluvial deposit after it had been formed. 
In fact, it is not possible that they could have been 
instrumental in forming the plain through which they 
pass. Their head-waters dome from the extreme ends 
of the valley, north and south ; and, wxrc it not for 
the 6uj)ply of water received from the streams which 
flow into them from the Sierra Nevinh^ th{'ir beds 
would be almost, if not quite, dry in the summer 
months. The soil is very rich, and, with a proper 
system of drainage and embankment, would, undoubt- 
edly, be capable of producing any evo]), except sugar- 
cane, now cultivated in the. Atlantic States of the 
Union. 

There arc many beautiful valleys and rich hill- 
sides among the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, wliicdi, 
when the profits of labor in mining shall be i*educed 
so as to cause its application to agriculture, will pro- 
bably support a large population. There is said to 
be a rich belt of well-timbered and watered country 
extending the whole length of tlie gold region between 
it and the Sierra Nevada, some twenty miles in width. 
There is no information sufficiently accurate respect- 
ing the eastern slope of the great snowy range to 
enable us to form any opinion •of its gcmeral character 
or soil. Some of its valleys have been visited by 
miners, who represent them as equal to any portion 
of the country to the westward of it. 

“ The great valley of the Colorado, situated between 
the Sierra Madre and the Sierra Nevada, is but little 
known. It is inhabited by numerous tribes of savages, 
who manifest the most decided hostility towards the 
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Trhites, and have hitherto prevented any explorations 
of their country, and do not permit emigrants to pass 
tlirough it. ^J'iiorcforc, parties from Sa]^ta Fc, on 
their way to California, arc compeilcd to make a cir- 
cuit of near a thousand miles n<u’t]iward to the Salt 
Lake, or about the same distance southward by the 
route of tile Cila. Althouirh this valley is little known, 
there a>‘e indications that it is fertile and valuahle. 

Tlie name of the river ‘Colorado’ is dcseiiptivo 
of its waters ; they are as deeply colored as those of 
the Missouri or Led Liver, while those of the Gila, 
which ^ye. know flows throup;h barren lands, arc clear. 

^‘It would seem impossible for a large river to col- 
lect sediment enough in a sandy, harren soil, to color 
its waters so deeply as to give it a name among tliose 
wlio first discovered and have since visited its shores. 
^J’lie probability, tlierefore, is, that this river flow\s 
through an alluvial valJ(‘y of great fertility, which has 
never been explored. Tliis conjecture is strcngtlicried 
by the fact that the Indians wdio inhabit it Jive hostile, 
and oppose, as far as they can, all persons who attempt 
to enter or explore it. This has been their nniform 
course of conduct respecting all portions of the conti- 
nent which have been fertile, abounding in game and 
the spontaneous productions of the earth. 

“As this valley is situated in the direct route from 
Santa Fd to California, its thorough exj)loration be- 
comes a mattei* of very great importance, especially 
as it is highly probable that the elevated regions to 
the north of it, covered with snow during most of the 
year, will force the line of the great national raihvay 
to the Pacific through some portion of it. 

“ The soil I have described, situated west of the 
Sierra Nevada, and embracing the plain of ^he Sacra- 
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mento and San Joaquin, covers an area, as nearly as 
I can estimate, of between fifty and sixty thousand 
square miles, and would, under a proper system of 
cultivation, be capable of supporting a population 
equal to that of Ohio or New York at the present 
time/' 

If this account be accurate, the soil of California 
will yield a rich reward to the agriculturist, and be- 
come a strong attraction to permanent settlers, who 
arc willing to trust to the more certain returns for 
labor spent in tilling it. It is agriculture, undoubtedly, 
which must give stability to the increase of the coun- 
try, and, whatever may be the value of the gold mines, 
furnish California with her substantial wealth. Few 
cities or towns ever had a permanent prosperity which 
had not a neighboring country fit for agricultural 
purposes. 

The quantity and quality of the present productions 
of California, other than her mineral wealth, is an 
important subject for inquiry. Previous to the dis- 
covery of the gold, the exportable products consisted 
almost exclusively of hides and tallow ; the inhabitants 
paying more attention to the raising of horses and 
cattle than to the cultivation of the soil. The reason 
is found in the general characteristic of the Califor- 
nians — indolence. Horses were raised to gratify 
their passion for riding; and cattle, because they 
afforded a subsistence at a very small cost of labor. 
As to what are, and what, by the character of the 
soil and climate, might be, the products of California, 
and liow the wants of the people are to be supplied, 
we quote Mr. King’s remarks : 

‘‘ Beef cattle, delivered on the navigable waters of 
the Bay o^ San Francisco, are now worth from $20 to 
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?30 per horses, formerly worth from $5 to 

$10, are now valued at $60 to $150. The destruc- 
tion of cattle for their hides and tallow has now entirely 
ceased, in consequence of the demand for beef. This 
demand, will, of course, increase with the population ; 
and it would seem that, in a very few years, there 
will be none to supply the market. 

“If we estimate the number of cattle now in Cali- 
fornia at 50.§^000 head, which is believed to be about 
the number, and the population at 120,000 for the year 
1850 — a low estimate — and suppose it to increase one 
hundred thousand per annum, there will be in the 
Territory or State, in 1854, five hundred and twenty 
thopsand people. 

“ If we adopt the estimate of those well acquainted 
with the demand, of half a beef, on an average, to 
each inhabitant, it appears there will be a consump- 
tion, in 1850, of 60,000 head; in 1851, of 110,000; 
in 1852, of 160,000; in 1853, of 210,000; in 1854, 
of 260,000 — making an aggregate of 800,000, which 
would absorb all the present stock, with its natural 
increase. 

“ This is a very important matter, as connected with 
the amount of suppl^hich that country will ultimately 
require from the Atlantic States of the Union. There 
is no other country on earth which has, or will ever 
possess, the means of supplying so great a demand. 

“ It is now a well-established fact among the immi- 
grants to California, that oxen possess greater powers 
of endurance than mules or horses; that they will 
perform the distance with loaded wagons in less time, 
and come in at the end of the journey in better con- 
dition. 

Cows are now driven in considerable numbers 
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from Missouri, and the time cannot hc^far distant 
when cattle from the Western States will he driven 
annually by tens of thousands to supply this new 
market. 

<‘If California increases in population as fast as 
the most moderate estimate would lead us to believe, 
it will not be five years before she will require more 
than one hundred thousand head of beef cattle per 
annum, from some quarter, to supply the yrunts of her 
people. 

“ It must not be supposed that salt provisions may 
supply this vast demand. Those who have attempted 
to live on such food, during the dry season, have been 
attacked Avith scurvy and other cutaneous diseases, of 
which many have died. 

There is no climate in the world wliero fresh meat 
and vegetables are more essential to human health. 
In fact, they are indispensable. 

It must not be inferred that cattle driven across 
the plains and mountains, from the Western States, 
will be fit for beef on their arrival in California. But 
one winter and spring, on the luxuriant pastures of 
that country, will put them in a condition which Avould 
render them acceptable in any Ajjiuntic market. 

These grazing grounds are extensive enough to 
support five times as many cattle as may be anvnalh/ 
required ; therefore, there will be no scarcity of food 
for them. 

‘‘I am acquainted Avith a drover AAdio left California 
in December last, Avith tlie intcmiiou of bringing in 
ten thousand sheej) from Koav IMcxico. This shoAvs 
that the flocks and herds cast of the llocky Mountains 
are looked to already as the source from Avhich the 
markets on the Pacific are to be supplied. 
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‘‘ The climate and soil of California arc well suited 
to the growth of wheat, barley, rye, and oats. The 
temperature along the coast is too cool for the success- 
ful culture of maize as a field crop. The fact that 
oats, the species which is cultivated in the Atlantic 
States, are annually self-sowed and produced on all 
the plains and liills along the coast, and as far inland 
as the sea-breeze has a marked influence on the climate, 
is sufficient proof that all the cereal grains may be 
successfully cultivated without the aid of irrifiation. 

It ^ quite true that this auxiliary was extensively 
empldj^d at^the missions, and undoubtedly increased 
the product of all crops to wdiich it was applied, as it 
will in any o<juntry on earth if skilfully used. This 
does not prove, however, that it was essentially neces- 
sary to the production of an ample reward to the 
husbandman. The experience of all the old inhabit- 
ants is sufficient evidence of this. If their imperfect 
mode of culture secured satisfactory returns, it is 
reasonable to presume that a more perfect system 
would produce much greater results. There is abun- 
dant evidence to prove that, in the rich alluvial valleys, 
wheat and barley luxve produced from forty to sixty 
bushels from one bu4iel of seed, vuthout irrigation, 

‘‘Irish potatoes, turnips, onions, in fact all the edible 
roots known and cultivated in the Atlantic States, are 
produced in great perfection. In all the valleys cast 
of the coast range of hills, the climate is sufficiently 
warm to mature crops of Indian corn, rice, and pro- 
bably tobacco. 

“ The cultivation of the grape has attracted much 
attention at the missions, among the residents of 
towns, and the rural population, and been attended 
with much success, wherever it has been attempted. 

I 
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The dry son.^f^n «ocnros the fruit from tliosc diseases 
which arc so fatal in the Atlantic States, and it attains 
very qi-eat pfo-fa-t t'Oi. 

‘‘ Tiu*. wiiiv' made IVom ii is of (‘X<*el]t'nt quality, very 
palalahlt^, ami ran ]*r joa.di; rdi in any ([iiantity. d'lie 
grapes ai'c delicions, and y-iO. fare. I with very hide 
labor. AVlien taken iVon, iIm- .ims in hinirln s. and 
suspended in a dry reoui i ’*' t.- <■ yu-'n>\ th( y bee. a;;;/ 
partially dty, retail] lhe>r 'ia \ • a, in,! ia uicin st ’.ara! 
weeks, perhaps inonllis, wit dieray. 

‘^Apjdos, pears, and }K'ae!.(‘S ai\ eidtlvatcd with 
facility, and there is no reason to doubt that ail the 
fruits of the Atlantic States can be produced in groat 
pleiity and }>orfection. 

‘‘The grasses are very luxuriant aiul nutritious, 
affording excellent pjisture. Tlie oats, wliicli "•’pring 
up the wh(de lengtli of tin? sea-coast, and from forty 
to sixty miles inland, render the cultivation of tiiat 
crop entirely unriecessary, and yield a very great 
(piantity of nutritious food for hoi'ses, cattle, and 
sheep. Tile dry seas<m matures, and T may say 
cures, these grasses and oats, so tliat they remain in 
an exceih'iit state of preservation during the summer 
and aiituijin, and afford an ample supply of forage. 
While the wliole surface of tlie eounti-y appeal’s 
parched, and vegetati >n destroyed, the numerous flocks 
and herds which roam OA^er it continue in excellent 
condition, 

“ Altliough the mildness of tlic winter months, and 
the fertility of tlie soil, secure to Califvirnia, very 
docidi^d agricultural advantages, it is admitted that 
irri(j(di(m Avould he of very great importance, and 
necessarily increase the products of the soil, in quan- 
tity and variety, during the greater, part of the dry 




season, ft should, therefore, be encouraged by 
government, in the survey and disposition of the 
pu^llp lands, as far as practicabJe. 

^hc farmer derives some very importaiit benefits 
from the dry season. HLs crops in hai^'cst time are 
never injured by rain ; Ik* <^an with perfect confidence 
permit tiiem to remain in his^ fields as long after they 
have been gathered as his convenience may require ; 
tie has ho fears that they will be injured by wet or 
unfavorable weather- Hence it is t%at many who 
have long been accustomed fO that climate prefer it to 
the changeable weather ^ast of ,,|JicdRocky Mount aiiis- 
As already stated, the forests of California, south 
v.( laiiiude an!d^,^west of tht' foot-hills of the 
Hievra Nevada, are limited to ttetaehed, . scattering 
graves of oaik^^in the valleys, and of rod wood on the 
ridges and on''*tihe ■ 

It can be of no ^c|ioat fo speculate on the 
causes ♦hich hay(^j^;it(ied so large an extent of coun- 
try, tihiOrn tq'^certain wh^her the soil is or is 

not favorable to growth of forest trees. 

When^'tl^ dry 80^ in, ihe entire sur&ce is 

covered wit^|. and oats, 

which, as tS€^iti^er perfectly dry. 

The remains of all dea^ shrubs also become 

dry. Ilio»e inat(5|'ia3s,3nerefore, ai*o very combustible, 
and uhualfy ';^e ih the latter part of summer and 

beginning which coi^only passes over the 

whole ebuitey, destroying, in |ts course, the young 
shrubs and trots. In fact, it so^s to be the same 
process whi&t destroyed or prevented the growth 
of forosf trees on the prairies of the Western States, 
and not any quality in the soil unfriendly to their 


growth. 


* 


12 
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Tlie absence of timber and tlic continuance of the 
dry seasrui are apt to be regarded by farmers, on first 
going into the country, as irremediable defects, and as 
presenting obstacles, almost ' insurmountable, to the 
successful progress of agriculture. A little experience 
will modify these opinions. 

‘‘ It is soon ascertained that the soil will produce 
abundantly without manure; that flocks and herds 
sustain themselves through the winter without being 
fed at the farm-yard, and, consequently, no labor is 
necessary to provide forage for them ; that ditches are 
easily dug, which present very good barriers for the 
protegtion of crops, until live fences can be planted, 
and have time to grow. Forest trees may be planted 
with little labor, and in very few years attain a suffi- 
cient size for building and fencing purposes. Time 
may be usefully employed in sowing various grain and 
root crops during the wet or winter season. There is 
no weather cold enough to destroy root crops, and, 
therefore, it is not necessary to gather them. They 
can he used or sold from the field where they grow. 
The labor, therefore, required in most of the old 
States to fell the forests, clear the land of rubbish, 
and prepare it for seed, may here bo applied to other 
objects. 

All these things, together with the perfect security 
of all crops in harvest timCj from injury by wet 
weather^ are probably sufiicient to meet any expense 
which may be incurred in irrigation, or caused, for a 
time, by a scanty supply of timber. 

III the northern part of the territory, above lati- 
tude and on the hills which rise from the great 
plain of the Sacramento and San Joaquin to the foot 
of the Sierra Nevada, the forests of timber are beau- 
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tiful and cxtonsivo, and Avould, if brought into use, bo 
sufficiently productive to supply the wants of the 
southern and western portions of the State." 

It is not to be expected that the labor and attention 
necessary for the improvement of the soil will be given 
to that object, so long as the continued discovery 
of gold and other metals promise an easy road to 
wealth. Many who were prosperously engaged in 
agricultural employments, in the most fertile regions, 
have abandoned it, lured by the golden bait, and 
shouldered the pick and shovel to try tlicir luck or 
perseverance at gold digging. Tlic gardens and the 
vineyards of Los Angeles have been disserted f(ir the 
bi^rron hills and ravines where the precious dust 
abounds. In this state of things, California must 
become an extensive market for the products of the 
Atlantic States of the Union. 

The extent and value of the public domain, and 
the validity of the titles to various tracts of land in 
California, Avill, doubtless, be the cause of much liti- 
gation and disturbance, as the country becomes more 
thickly settled. The relation in which the claimants of 
laud granted to them under the Mexican government, 
stand towards the government of the United States, 
is clearly and fully set forth by Mr. King, in his Cali- 
fornia report. He says — 

It is not known whether the Jesuits who founded 
tlie mission, or their successors the Franciscans, ever 
did, or do now, hold any title from the Spanish crown 
to tlie lands which they occupied. Nor has any in- 
vestigation been made to ascertain how far those 
titles, if they ever existed, have been invalidated by 
the acts of the priests, or the decrees of the Mexican 
government. ^ 
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‘‘ A superficial view of the matter would be very apt 
to lead to the supposition that the Jesuits, so cele- 
brated for wisdom and cunning, would not fail to 
secure ibat which, at that time, would probably have 
been obtained by merely asking for it — a royal decree, 
granting to them all the lands they might require in 
that remote country for ecclesiastical purposovS. There 
have been some intimations to that eifcct, but nothing 
is distinctly known. These missions embrace within 
their limits some of the most valuable lands in the 
Territory, and it is very important that it should be 
ascertained whether they belong to the Government, 
or may be justly claimed by in divide Is. 

of llie land fit for culthmtion, south of lati- 
tude 39°, and west of the valley of tlio Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, is claimed under wdiat purport to 
be grants from the Mexican government. 

On most of these grants, the minerals and metals 
are reserved to the government : conditions were 
coupled witli many of them which have not been com- 
plied witli. Ill others, the boundaries described em- 
brace two or three times as much land as the grant 
conveys. 

The Mexican law required all grants made by the 
provincial government, with few exceptions, to be 
confirmed by the supreme government. The great 
distance which separated them, and the unfrequent or 
difiicult means of communication, made a compliance 
with the law so expensive and tardy that it came to be 
almost disregarded. 

There were other causes which led to this neglect, ^ 

Previous to the treaty with Mexico and the immi- 
gration of American citizens to that country, land 
'wm not .rcL^ardGd as of much viilne. oxcent for irrn.Kiucr 
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purposes. There was room enough for all. Tlierc- 
fore, the chiimauts or proprietors did not molest one 
another, or inquire into the validity of titles. 

‘‘These extensive grants are deseri])cd ]>y natural 
houndaries, such as mountains, hays, a'ui]q)r(»nioiitories, 
which, in nuiny instances, miglit allo\^ vt* a variation 
(>f several miles in the establishineut of a corner with 
chain and compass. 

“Ey tlie treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the United 
States purchased a, 11 the rights and interests of 
Mexico to and in California. ^Jliis purcliase not only 
('inbraced all the lands which had not been granted 
by Mexico, hut all the reserve<l minerals and metals, 
and also reversionary rights which might accrue to 
iMexico from a Avant of compliance on the part of the 
gi-aiitees Avith the conditions of their grants, or a want 
(ff perfection in the grants. 

“ It Avill be perceived that this is a suhjecd. of very 
great importance, not only to the people of California, 
but to the United States, and calls for prompt and 
efficient action on the pai't of the Governineiit. It is 
])elieved that the ap])ointmcnt of competent commis- 
sioners, fully (unpoAvered to iiwestigate these titles, in 
a spirit of kindness toAvards the claimants, Avith 
power to confirm such titles as justice may se(‘ni to 
demand, or with instructions to rt'port their proceed- 
ings and awards to Congress, for conlirmarion or 
rejection, Avill be the best and perhaps the only satis- 
factory mode of adjusting this complex and difficult 
question.” 

He also makes the folloAving observations and re- 
commendations concerning the extent and value of 
the land, to whicli the title of the government is un- 
questionable, and the best mode of improving 
14 . * 
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The lands in the* northern pdrt of the Territory, 
above the 39®, have not been explored or granted. 
They are supposed to embrace an area of about twenty 
millions of acres, a large portion of which is doubt- 
less valuabl<^ .fo?* its timber and soil. 

‘‘ Comparatively few grants have been obtained in 
the great valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin. 

This vast tract, therefore, containing, as is esti- 
mated, from twelve to fifteen millions of acres, belongs 
mostly to the Govei*nment. South of this valley, and 
west of the Colorado, within the limits of California, 
as indicated in her Constitution, there are said to be 
extensive tracts of valuable, unappropriated land ; 
and, on investigation, it will probably appear that 
there are many of them in detached bodies, which 
have not been granted. 

“ I do not speak of the gold region, embracing the 
entire foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, some five 
hundred miles long and sixty miles broad, in connec- 
tion with the public domain, which may be embraced 
in the general land system for sale and settlement, 
for reasons which will bo hereafter assigned. 

‘‘ The survey of the public lands on a system suited 
to the interests of the country is a matter of very 
great importance. In the inhabited portions of the 
Territory, the boundaries of Mexican grants, running 
as they do in all directions, will render the system of 
surveys by parallels of latitude and longitude quite 
impracticable*. 

“ In all parts of the country, irrigation is desirable, 
and its benefits should be secured, as far as possible, 
by suitable surveys and legal regulations. Most of 
the valleys are watered by streams sufficiently largo 
to be rendered very useful. It would, therefore, seem 
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wise to lay off the land in conformity to the course 
of the hills and streams which bound and drain the 
valleys. 

‘‘A system of drainage, which would also secure 
irrigation, is absolutely necessary to give value to the 
great plain of the Sacramento and San Joaquin. 
This valley is so extensive and level that, if the rivers 
passing through it were never to overflow their banks, 
the rain which falls in winter would render the greater 
portion of it unfit for cultivation. The foundation of 
such a system can only be established in the survey 
and sale of the land. 

This can he done by laying out canals and drains^ 
at suitable distances^ and in proper directions^ and 
by leaving wide margins to the rivers^ that they may 
have plenty of room to increase their channels 
when their ivaters shall be confined within them by 
embankments. 

“ It 'would be well also to regulate the price of 
these lands, so as to meet, in some degree, the ex- 
pense of draining them. 

This system 'would, when agriculture shall become 
a pursuit in California, make this valley one of the 
most beautiful and productive portions of the Union.” 

With regard to the present state of the commerce 
and of the commercial resources of California, it is 
observed, that her resources are confined almost 
entirely to the metallic wealth of the country, and that 
such a state of things would seem unfavorable to an 
extensive commercial intercourse. Undoubtedly, this 
metallic wealth of itself, could not long maintain an 
extensive commerce with the various nations of the 
earth. But 'when ,the mineral wealth begins to be 
developed, it soon will, there will be no^lack of 
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return freights for ^vessels arriving Viiih supplies. 
The quicksilver mines already yield an enormous 
profit, and M'ill soon be extensively worked. Kespoct- 
ing tiie present slate of the comn.erce of the country, 
extent of lior resources, and facilities of coiniuunioa- 
tion with the Atlantic States of the Union, and other 
countries, Mr. King's Heport furnishes the following 
account — 

“Goid is the product of the country, and is imme- 
diately available, in an uncoined state, for all the 
pur})oscs of exchange. It is not there, as in other 
countries, where the productions of the earth and of 
art are seut to markets — foreign or domestic — to be 
exchanged for the precious metals, or other articles 
of value. There, gold not only su])plics the medium 
of domestic trade, but of foreign commerce. 

At first view, this state of things would seem to 
be unfavorable to an extensive intercourse with other 
j)arts of the world, because of tJu? want of return 
freights of hoffie proiluction for the vast number of 
vessels which will arrive with supplies. 

These vessels, however, making no calculations 
on return cargoes, vill estimate the t*ntire profas of 
the voyage on their outward freights, and l)ec«>ia(*, un 
their arrival, willing carri^pe for a coiuparaiively small 
cuiisideration. 

This tendency in the course of tr;*(h% it would 
j'ceni, must make San Franci?>co u wart iiouse for the 
supply, to a certain extent, of all the ports of the 
raciuc, .\merican, Asiatic, and the Inlands. 

‘•Almost every article now exported by them finds 
a ready marki t in California, and live estiildishment 
of a mint will bring there also the silver bullion, 
amounting to more than ten inillioms per annum, from 
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the lYest coast' of Mexico, and,, perhaps, nltimately 
from Chili and Peru, to bo assayed and coined^* 

Vessels bound round Cape Horn, with cargoes for 
markets on the American coast of the Pacific, can, by 
taking advantage of the south-east trade winds, and 
‘standing broad-off the Cape,* make the voyage to 
San Francisco in as short a time as they can to 
Valparaiso, or any port south of California. Vcvsscls 
have sailed from our Atlantic ports to San Francisco 
in less than one hundred days, and they have been, 
in more than one instance, over one hundred and 
twenty days in going from Panama to San Francisco. 

“ This astonishing difference in time and distance 
was caused by tlie course of the winds, and the gulf- 
strearn of the Pacific, mentioned in my remarks on the 
climate of California. 

“ The vessels from oiir Atlantic ports took advan- 
tage of the winds by steering from the Cape as far 
into the Pacific as to be enabled to take a course west 
of the gulf-stream in sailing northward, tlims availing 
themselves first of tlic south-east, then of the nortlv 
east ‘ trades,’ and avoiding opposing currents. 

“ The vessels from Panama were kept back by 
calms, adverse winds, and currents. It will ]»e per- 
ceived, therefore, that thertcan be no inducement for 
vessels bound round Cape Horn, with mixed or 
assorted cargoes, to stop at Valparaiso, Callao, (Guaya- 
quil, or any port on the west coast, because the ex- 
ports of all those {daces will seek a market at San 
Fninciseo ; and tlieir supply of merchandise, as return 
freight^ wull be delivered at less expense than it can 
be by vessels direct from Atlantic ports, American or 
European. This tendency of trade to concentrate at 
San Francisco will be aided by the course of exchange. 
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** Gold dust is worth but 617 per ounce ip Chili. It 
is worth 618 at the United States mint. If, there- 
fore, a merchant of Valparaiso has ten thousand 
ounces in San Francisco, received in payment for 
lumber, barley, flour, or other produce, and desires an 
invoice of goods from the United States or Europe, 
he will gain 610,000 at the outset by sending his 
gold to New York, besides saving something on thb 
freight and insurance, and at least one month’s 
interest. 

The countries on the west coast of America have 
no exports which And a market in China, or other 
parts of Asia. San Francisco will, therefore, become 
not only the mart of these exports, but also of the 
products and manufactures of India, required in ex- 
change for them, which must be paid for, principally, 
in gold coin or gold dust. Neither gold coin nor gold 
dust will answer as a remittance to China. Gold, in 
China, is not currency in any shape, nor is it received 
in payment of import duties, or taxes on land, or on 
the industry of the people. 

The value of pure gold in China is not far from 
614 the ounce. Hence, the importer of manufactures 
and products of India into San Francisco will remit 
the gold coin or dust direct to New York, for invest- 
ment in sterling bills on London. These bills will be 
sent to London, and placed to the credit of the firm 
in China from whom the merchandise has been 
received, and who, on learning of the remittance 
having gone forward to their agents, will draw a Bix 
moTitliB^ sight bill for the amount, which will sell in 
China at the rate of four shillings and two pence or 
three pence per dollar. 

I have a statement before me from one of the 
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most eminent merchants and bankers of New York, 
who was for paany years engaged extensively* in the 
India trade, which shows that the profit or gain on 
ten thousand ounces of gold, thus remitted, would 
be * . $33,434 44 

And that the loss on the same quantity, 

sent direct to China, would be . 15,600 00 

Total difference in profit and loss in favor 

of the remittance to New York, . $50,034 44 

It will thus be perceived ‘ that nature has so 
arranged the winds and currents of the Pacific, and 
disposed of her vast treasures in the hills and moun- 
tains of California, as to give to the harbor of San 
Francisco the control of the commerce of that ocean, 
as far as it may be connected with the west coast of 
America, 

Important as the commerce of the Pacific un- 
doubtedly is, and will be, to California, it cannot now, 
nor will it ever compare in magnitude and value to 
the domestic trade between her and the older States 
of the Union. 

Two years ago, California did not probably con- 
tain more than fifteen thousand people. That portion 
of it which has since been so wonderfully peopled by 
American citizens was, comparatively, without inhabi- 
tants, without resources, and not supplied with the 
common comforts of shelter afforded by a forest 
country. 

“Notwithstanding the great distances immigrants 
have been compelled to travel to reach the territory, 
more than one hundred thousand have overcome all 
difliculties and spread themselve^ over its hills and 
plains* They have been supplied from distances as 
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great as they themselves have passed with i^t only 
the necessaries, but the comforts and many of the 
luxuries of life. Houses have been imported from 
China, Chili, and the Atlantic States of the Union. 
All the materials required in building cities and 
towns liavc been added to the wants of a people 
so numerous, destitute, and remote from the sources of 
supply. 

These wants will exist as long as immigration con- 
tinues to flow into the country, and labor employed in 
collecting gold shall be more profitable than its appli- 
cation to agriculture, the mechanic arts, and the great 
variety of pursuits which are fostered and sustained 
in other civilized communities. 

‘‘ This may be shown by mentioning the prices of a 
few articles. Last summer and autumn, lumber was 
sold in San Francisco at $300 to $406 per thousand 
feet. At Stockton and Sacramento City, at $500 to 
$000. At these prices, it could be made in the terri- 
tory, and many persons were engaged in the business. 
I perceive, by reoient accounts, that the price had 
fallen at San Francisco to $75. At this price, it 
cannot be made where labor is from $10 to $15 per 
day ; and the difficulties attending its manufacture 
are much greater than in the Atlantic States. Lumber 
can he delivered in our large lumber markets for an 
average of the various qualities of $10, and freighted 
to San Francisco for $24, making $40 per thousand 
feet. This price would cause the manufacture oUit in 
California to be abandoned. We may add $20 per 
thousand, to meet any increase of price in the article 
itself, or in the freight, and the result would be the 
same. ^ 

‘‘ It is probable that the demand, for several years 
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to come, will not be less than twenty millions of feet 
per annum, which, at $40 per thousand, will be 
$800,000. 

When California comes to have a population of 
200,000, which she will have before the close of the 
present year, she will require nearly half a million 
barrels of flour from some quarter, and no country 
can supply it so good and cheap as the old States of 
the Union. Including freight and insurance, this 
may be set down as an item of about $5,000,000. The 
article of clothing, allowing $20 to each person, would 
be $4,t)00,000. 

There is no pretension to accuracy in these items, 
and' they may be estimated too high ; but it is quite 
as probable they are too low. 

‘^Wo have no data on which to found a calculation 
of what the value m{ the trade betw een the States east 
of the Rooky Mountains and California will be during 
the current year. I will venture the opinion, how- 
ever, that it will not fall short of twenty-five millions 
of dollars. It may go^far beyqipi that sum. At 
present, I can conceive no cause which will retard or 
diminish immigration. 

‘‘ If the movement shall continue five years, our 
commerce with that territory may reach one hundred 
millions per annum. This is doubtless a startling 
sum ; but it must be borne in mind that we have to 
build cities and towns, supply machinery for mining, 
coal for domestic purposes, and steam navigation, and 
all the multifarious articles used in providing the com- 
forts and luxuries of life, for half a million of people, 
who will have transferred themselves to a country 
which is to produce, comparatively, nothing except 
minerals and the precious metals, and whose pursuits 
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will enable them to purchase, at any cost, whatever 
may be necessary for their purposes. 

It is difficult to imagine or cjilculatc the effect 
which will be produced on all the industrial pursuits 
of the people of the Old States of the Union, by 
this withdrawal from them of half a million of pro- 
ducers, who, in their new homes and new' pursuits, 
will give eM^tencc to a commerce almost equal in 
value to our foreign trade. Let no one, therefore, 
suppose he is not interested in the welfare of Cali- 
fornia. As well may he believe his interests would 
not be influenced by closing our ports and cutting off 
intercourse w ith all the world. 

The distance tound Cape Horn is so great that 
bread-stuffs and many other articles of food deterio- 
rate, and many others are so perishable in their nature 
that they would decay on the passage* This would 
be the case particularly with all kinds of vegetables 
and undried fruits. Until some more speedy mode 
of communication shall be established by which pro- 
duce can be trans&jped, the farmers and planters of 
the old States wilr not ^realize the full value of this 
i||gw market on the Pacific. 

‘‘Many other important interests will be kept 
back, especially the consumption of coal. The 
American steamers, now on that ocean, those on their 
way there, and others shortly to be sent out, will con^ 
sume not far from one hundred thousand tons of coal 
per annum. The scarcity of wood in California will 
bring coal ii^ general use as fuel, as soon as it can 
be obtained at reasonable prices. Suppose there may 
he, three years hence^ forty thousand houses, which 
shall consume five tons each per annum. This, with 
the steamers, would hea oonsuinptiaii of three hundred 
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tl^ottpaad tons. If delirered at ^20 per ton, it would 
coinpeto successfully with the coal from Vancouver’s 
Islaiid and New Holland, and amount to 

The construction of a railroad across the Isthmus 
of Panama would secure the market for those articles 
against all competition. 

‘^Sol!ne idea may be^ormed of the demand for them 
from the prices paid in San JFrancisco last autumn* 
Coal was sold at #60 to #100 per ton ; potatoes #16 
pier bushel; turnips and onions for 25 to 62^ centa 
each ; eggs from #10 to #12 per dozen. 

The distance from Gbagres to New York has 
recently been run in seven days. The same speed 
would carry a steamboat from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco in tem daye^ Allow three days to convey freight 
across the bthmus, on a ra^nyy and both passengers 
and freight will.be conveyed from New York to San 
Francisco, in ^twenty ^ys. 

^* T1ub celmity* of> movement would secure for 
American produce the eitire market of California* 
Sailing vessels may be Bncce6sfulk|^mployed between 
OUT Atlantic and gulf port^^d^er terminus of the 
railway on this side of the Isthmus ; and propelle^^ 
from Panama to San^FranoisQa. These latfrr vessels 
will be found peculiarly suited to that frade ; they 
can use their steam through the calms of the Bay of 
Panama, and against head-winds and currents going 
north, and their sails with favorable winds and cur- 
rents coming souAi. 

These modes of conveyance, m cqpiection ^th 
the railroad across the Isthmus, would be sufficiently 
expeditious and economical to^turn the tid^ of com- 
mei^e, between the Atlantic and Pacific States of the 
Union, the^t The tendency i>f <m 
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coratneree pn |>i‘<ni&ot« the ei»pl%’(ltont 

of ocean steioaeMWof much ii<h4<»VMctcd 

with the defeticc of our evtotijllf^ ^ fttwao 
latitude 32® to 49®, the jlrottWtlon of fte nAia^o 
fisherj, and other Dlwftidiei ttfctralb iSliit 
The establishuieat Of a lifte of hen'r/'’ »te*fa^^o 
China would promote theiid’ otSP^it; igWeasa em 
intercourse with that Oonntry, and prpbiJ^ te we 
moans of opening coipiBtunica^t^ Moboj 

wisely emplejrtsd in'* j!iK«n4db]K^iy!M?^ oljects, it Is 
believed, would tM moite ft» Ifcfwwer an3 frfosjierity 
of the country than iti at^ndittea oh fhf gmeral 
»y»tem of fortifieatipn dt the of labor 

and materials. Tl«^ hi tone point, ho^Vi^r, of swh 
vast importance that “ho lime should'hc leet ih takiijji^ 
the necessary steps to rapdeti' it p^fectfy' ithpi‘e^nabih> 
— ^that is, the entraticb to th6 harbor (if San Fihn^eo. 
On tbe strength of the wprlBi srhicb nmy4>e 'erected 
to defend that |>as|i\ge will the %0Aj of fJali- 
fornia in time' of inft''ttith a%*titimd pevicf. Permit 
a hustle 0eet to anchoi? m the 'hnrW W Sau 
Francisco, and the CQui^pry Itould be virtual^ ooft- 
qaered. 

“ The coast has IK^ been .•nri’eyed, nor his its ottt* 
line been correctly aaflertained. There arc many 
locks above and fhe wster-linc, and smal! 

islands not mentioned cur isdicsted on anv Which 
render nailpiatinn ncir the land, csg^ially at nighl, 
extremely ilangeroai, 

An nccualite survey <)f the coast, to commence it 
the most important point*, the construction of 
houses, and the plating of boSys in proper ixudtiQns, 
are objects of much importance, mkI, it is not doubted, 
will attract the early attention df Oovenuaeut.” 
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We come now 1o lliat wliicli lins laiilt up so rapidly 
this eiiif>ir<‘ of iIk' IhK*!!!'', — laetallio and ini'i/'ral 
wealth of (/aliforjii;}. As to ihr oA'Unt of the re;j!on, 
an<l iudirations <d* ilu*. of tlie yold, toyetlicr 

'^vitlj thr a ( 1 i.'itda i! I yeoh»^ical fi.a'uiatioh.', ilu* state- 
laeiits of ]Vlr, Ixiiiir’s report will not ho, ]a;r liav<; not 
been, ^L:;a.lnsayed ; but us to tln^ oriel!* o(‘ the jL^-dd, 
wlielher in (aoiihination willi quartz^ i>v inix(‘d witll 
the sands of the ravines and streams, varn-iis ojilnioua 
]}avo b(.‘(‘n e.\pre->ed by tliose who ha'Ve spirit er'iisl- 
(lei'ahlt; time in wurkinif an<I observioLC the din’era nt 
Ibrmations. d’h.at due wei-dit may b(‘ ;i;iven to ImjIIi 
(' t‘ the ])rin(‘ij>al lhe(»ri(*s, \sv extract the observation 
and opinion of a pers(m Avho fa\ors the i<lea. of the 
p-old hei'ii siaittered ovi'r the eonnlry, by a 

irem.endons vtdeanlc ernjdion. 

'‘Th(* irold Ibiind i?i t'vwy pl.aeer in t^'alitbr i:ia 
laxu's tlu' most in*iubiia]d(“ marks of liavina*, at 
tline^ bee!i hi a moh(*n state. In many ]ta!is ii is 
(•losely iutennixed willi (jitarti, huo wliieii ir ha^ evi- 
drinly ])“en injeeted \Nhile in a state of fusir.n : ami I 
have myself seen many piei'e| of Hold eonijfn-tely 
will) a. ble.ek (‘emeiit liiat n-emkle*! the ia\a 
of a voleiino. Tilt* Variety of form, ^\!dch tlie placer 
yoM of ( 'ahtbrnia liris assumed, is in ."ulheifTit 

evidejiee of the faet, tiiat it h.'is ]>een llirown over the 
siirfae(' wliile in a melted state. The (‘arliest coinpa- 
i*i-.on^ of t]j(' (Adifornia y»].} were to pit'ces of niolteii 
lead drojtped into water, Tdie wliule territory of the 
o-old renion hears the plainest and nurst distinct murks 
of beinH v-oleanie. ddie soil is of a red, brick color, in 
many ])]aet‘s emtively barium, and covered with a iiinty 
rock, or ])eb])le, entirely parched in the summer, and 
during the rainy season becoming a perfect mire. The 
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formation of the hills, the succession of gorges, the 
entire absence of fertility in many portions, disljii^ctly 
exhibit the result of a great ii])-heaving during past 
times. Eut there is one phenomenon in the \iiiiiing 
region which defies all geological researcli founded 
upon any other premises than volcanic formation. 
Throughout the whole territory, so generally that it 
has become an indication of the prescuice of gold, a 
white slate rock is found, and is the principal kind of 
rock in the mining region. This rock, instead of 
lying as slate rock docs in other portions of the earth, 
in horizontal strata, is perpendicular, or nearly so ; 
seeming to have been torn up from its very bed and 
left in this position. On the ^Hddle 

Fork are several excavations, which can only be ac- 
counted for upon fhe supposition, that tliey were at 
some time volcanic craters. There is one of these on 
the mountain side, about five inllt'S below the '■‘Big 
Bar;” from wliiclu running down to the base of the 
mountains, is u wide gorge entirely destitute' of ver- 
dure, while the earth anmnd it is eovert‘d with shrub- 
b(‘ry. This, I am fu^y convinee«l, was the bed of the 
lava sireaui that was thrown up friun llie eraler ; and 
in searching fur gold at the vi-ry fnot of it, I fimnd 
several ]oeces cntirc'ly covered ihc idaek cement 
or lava, of which 1 liave ]»rc^i‘>usly spoken. From 
all these evidenee.s, 1 am fully saii.-fied that at smuk* 
early date in the world’s history, by some tii intuidous 
volcanic eruption, or by a ^ucOiesion of tiinn, gold, 
which was existing in ihe form of ore, mi.\<Ml with 
quartz rock, was fused and separalpd from iis sur- 
rounding substances, and seaitered tltmugli e\erv 
plain, hill, and valley, over an immense territory. By 
ita own gravity, and the contiiAual washing of the 
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rains, it sank into the earth until it reached a rock, 
or hard, iinpeTU‘trahle clay. It still continued wash- 
ing and sliding down the hill-side, until it reached the 
rivers or ravines, and in the fornaer was washed along 
with its current until it settled in some secure place 
in their beds, or was deposited upon their banks ; and 
in the latter rested among the crevices of rocks.”* 

Tlio following from Mr. King’s report, presents the 
opposite theory, with its evidence in full. The two 
accounts arc at variance both in regard to fact and 
theory. But that of Mr. King, who enjoyed every 
facility of obtaining information from observation, and 
from the statements of intelligent miners, is Qpnsidered 
most reliable, in respect' to matters of fact, and, there- 
fore, of more dependence in forming a theory. He 
says — 

‘‘ The principal formation, or substratum, in these 
hills, is taleose slate; the superstratum, sometimes 
penetrating to a great depth, is quartz. This, how'- 
cver, does not cover the entire face of the country, 
but extends in large bodies in various directions — is 
found in masses and small fragments on the surface, 
and seen along the ravines and in the mountains, 
overhanging the rivers, and in the hill-sides in its 
nriginal beds. It eiH)ps out in the valleys and on the 
tops of the hills, and forms a striking feature of tl^e 
entire country over which it extends. From innumer- 
able evidences and indications, it lias come to be the 
univ('rsally admitted opinion, among the miners and 
intelligent men wlio have examined this region, that 
tlie tvhctly^r in detavhal pariirlea and piece%^ or 
in veinfi, was created in combination with the quartz^ 


* Six Months in the Gold Mines, by £. Gould Buffum. 
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Gold is not found on the surface of the country 
presenting tlie appearance of having boon tlirowii up 
and scattered in all directions l>y volcanic aolion. It 
is only found in particular localities, and aiicudod by 
peculiar circumstances and indications. It is found 
in tlic bars and shoals of the rivers ; in ravines, and 
in what are ealled tlie ‘dry diggings.’ 

“ The rivers, in formlhg their cliannels, or ])reaking 
their way through the hills, have come in contact with 
the quartz containing the gold veins, and by constant 
attrition cut the gold into fine flakes and dust, and it 
is found among the sand and gravel of their beds at 
those places where the swiftness of the cu^*ciit re- 
duces it, in the dry season, tcT the narrowest possible 
limits, and where a wide margin is, consequently, 
left on each side, over wliich the water rushes, during 
the w’ct season, with great force. 

“As the velocity of some streams is greater than 
that of others, so is the gold found in fine or coarse 
particles, apparently corresponding to tlie degree of 
attrition to whicii it has been exposed. The water 
from the hills and upper valleys, in finding its way to 
the river, has cut deep ravines, and, wherever it has 
come in contact with the quartz, has dissolved or 
crumbled it in pieces. 

“ In the dry season, these channels are mostly with- 
out w^ater, and gold is found in the beds and margins 
of many of them in large quantities, but in a much 
coarser state than in the rivers ; owing, undoubtedly, 
to the moderate flow’ and temporary continuance of 
the current, wliicli has reduced it to^smooth sliapes, 
not unlike pebbles, lint has not had sufiicient force to 
cut it into flakes or dust. 

“ The dry diggings are places where quartz contain- 
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ing gold has cropped out, and been disintegrated, 
crumbled to fragments, pebbles, and dust, by the 
action of water and the atmosphere. The gold has 
been left as it was made, in all imaginable shapes ; 
in pieces of all sizes, from one grain to several pounds 
in weight. The evidences that it was created in 
com1)ination witli quartz are too numerous and striking 
to admit of doubt or cavil. Thcij are found in com- 
hinaiion in large quantities, 

“ A very large proportion of the pieces of gold 
found in these situations have more or less quartz ad- 
liering to them. In many specimens, they are* so com- 
bined they cannot be separated without reducing the 
whole mass to powder, and subjecting it to the action 
of quicksilver. 

This gold, not having been exposed to the attrition 
of a strong current of water, retains, in a great 
degree, its original conformation. 

‘‘These diggings, in some places, spread over val- 
leys of considerable extent, which have the appear- 
ance of an alluvion, formed by washings from tho ad- 
joining hills, of decomposed quartz and slate earth, 
and vegetable matter. 

“ In addition to these fiicts, it is, beyond doubt, 
true that several vein-mines have been discovered in 
the quartz, from which numerous specimens have been 
taken, showing the minute connection between the 
gold and the rock, and indicating a value hitherto 
unknown in gold-mining. 

“ These veins do not present the appearance of 
places where gold may have been lodged by some 
violent eruption. It is combined with the quartz, in 
all imaginable forms and degrees of richness. 

“ The rivers present very striking, and, would 

15 * 
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seem, conclusive evidence respecting the quantity of 
gold remaining undiscovered in the quartz veins. It 
is not probable that the gold in the dry diggings, and 
tliat in the rivers — the former in lumps, the latter in 
dust — was created by different processes. That which 
is fcjiind in the rivers has undoubtedly been or 
worn from the veins in the rock, with whicli nieir 
currents have come in contact. All of them appear 
to he equally ricli. This is shown by the fact that a 
laboring man may collect nearly ag much in one river 
as he can in another. They intersect and cut through 
the gold region, running from east to west at irregu- 
lar distances of fifteen to twentjr^ and perhaps some 
of them thirty, miles apart. 

“Hence it appears that tlie gold veins are equally 
rich in all parts of that most remarkable section of 
country. Were it wanting, there are furtlicr proofs 
of this in the ravines and dry diggings, which uni- 
formly confirm what nature so plainly shows in the 
rivers.’' 

It is an interesting inquiry — what was the amount 
of the golden treasure collected during the years 1848 
and ’411 ? The satisfaction of this inquiry will enable 
us to form some faint conception of the value of the 
gold region, and the dependence wdiich may he placed 
upon its yield for a commercial return. Premising 
that the gold was first discovered in May, 1848, and 
that intelligence of it -was not received in the United 
States till late in the following autumn, Mr. King, in 
his report, proceeds in making an estimate of the 
quantity accumulated till the close of 184!) : 

“ No immigration into the mines could, therefore, 
have taken place from the old States in that year. 
The number of miners was, consequently, limited to 
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the population of the territory, some five hundred men 
from Oregon — Mexicans, and other foreigners, who 
hafipencd to be in the country, or came into it during 
the summer and autumn — and the Indians, who were 
employed by or sold their gold to the wdiitcs. 

“It is supposed there were not far fi*oni five thou- 
sand fnen employed in collectijig gold during that sea- 
son. If we suppose they obtained an average of one 
thousand dollars each — which is regarded by w^ell 
informed }>ersons as a low estimate — the aggregate 
amount will be §55,000,000. ^ ^ 

“ Information of this disi|pvery spread in all direc- 
tions during the followdng winter ; and, on the com- 
mencement of tho^ dry season in 1849, people came 
into the territory from all quarters — from Chili, Peru, 
and other States on the Pacific coast of South Ame- 
rica; from the tvest coast of Mexico, the Sandwich 
Islands, China, and New Holland, 

' “ Tlic immigration from the United States came in 
last, if wo except those who crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama, and went up the coast in steamers, and a 
few who sailed early on the voyage round Cape Horn. 

“ The American immigration did not come in by 
5'ca, in much force, until July and August, and that 
overland did not begin to arrive until tlie last of Au- 
gust and first of September. Tlie Chilenos and Mexi- 
cans w ere early in the country. In the month of July, 
it was supposed there were fifteen thousand foreigners 
in the mines. At a place called Sonoranian Camp^ it 
was bc]iev(Hl there w^ere at least ten tliousand Mexi- 
cans. Tliey had (piitc a city of tents, booths, and 
log-('a.l)ins ; hotels, rostaiirants, stores, and shops of 
all descriptions, furnished whatever money could pro- 
cure. I(^e was brought from the Sierra, and ice- 
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creams added to numerous other luxuries. An in- 
closure made of the trunks and branches of trees, 
and lined with cotton cloth, served as a sort of a|n- 
phitlicatrc for bull-fights. Other amusements, chtirac- 
teristic of the Mexicans, were to be seen in all direc- 
tions. 

The foreigners reso|tcd principally to the soffthern 
mines, which gare them ‘a great superiority in nunicv 
rical force over the Americans, and cnnbled them to 
take possession of some of the richest in tliat part of 
the country. ^ In the early part of the season, the 
xlmericans 'vvei’c mostly c||^ployed on the forks of the 
American, and on Bear, Uba, and Feather Rivers. 
As their numbers increased, they.« spread themselves 
over tlio southern mines, and collisions were tlirtjat- 
cned between them and the foreigncilli The latter, 
however, for some cause, cither <fear, or having satis- 
fied their cupidity, or both, bPgan to leave the mines 
late in August, and by the end t5f September many 
of them were out of the country. 

It is not probable that, during the first part of 
the season, there were more than five or six thousand 
Americans in the mines. This would swell the whole 
number, iiK^luding foreigners, to about twenty thou- 
sand tbe beginning of Septeiitber. This period em- 
braced about half the season, during which gold may 
he vsuecessfully collected in^he rivers. 

Very particular and extensive inquiries respect- 
ing t!ie daily earnings and acquisitions of the miners 
[f'iid to tbe oj)inion that they averaged an onuce per 
(lav. This is believed by many to be a l(jw estimate ; 
but, from the best inform.atiuu J was able to ])roeure, 

1 am of opinion it approaclies very near actual re- 
sults. The half of the season, up to the 1st of Sep- 
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tember, would give sixty-five working days, and to 


each laborer, at $16 per ounce, $1,040. If, there- 
lore wo rissuino $1,000 as the avcrnge collected by 
each laborer, we sliall probably not’go beyond the mark. 

“ This would give an aggregate of $120,000,000 for 
the first half of the season — $15, 000, 000 of whicji 
was probably collected by foreignej's. During the 
last ^If of tlfji^ season, tlfe number of foreigners was 
^ery much diminished, and^erha ps, #lid not exceed 
five thousand. At this tim^ the American imm%ra- 
^ou had come in by land and ^ea, and the number of 
ojnJellomcirizens in the mines bad, as was. estimated, 
to between forty an'ft fifty thousand. They 
. ^t erf them ihe^crienced in mining, and it is 
/ the results of^heir labors were not so great 
!s iJeen estimated for the fi|st part of the season, 
and expefieneW miners. Assuming that the average 
of half \n ounce per day od|ht to be considered as 
reasonable, it would gife an aggregate of about 
$20,000^000. If from this we deduct one-fourth on 
account%f the carl/ commencement of the wet sea- 
son, we have an estimate of $15,000,000; at least 
five of whi^h was collected by foreigners, who pos- 
sessed majiy advantages from their experience in 
mining anS knowledge of the country. 

These estimates give, as the result of the opera- 
tions in the mines^ M jj^^ and 1849, tlie round sum 
ci $40,000,000 ; l&neUllf of which was probably col- 
lected and carried out of the country by foreigners. 

From the best informatSdn I cpuld obtain, Pto led 
to believe that at least $20,000,000 of the $40,000,000 
were taken from the rivers, and that their richness 
has not been sensibly diminished, except in a few 
locations, which had early attracted large bodies of 
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miners. This amount has principally been taken 
from the northern rivers, or those ^vhich empty into 
the Sacramento ; the southern rivers, or those whicIT 
flow into the Sart'^Joaquin, having been, compara- 
tively, but little resorted to until near the close of the 
last season. These rivbrs are, however, believed by 
those who h^ e yisitod them, to bo rfeher in Uic pre- 
cious metal than those in^the north||fe 
‘ gold region.” # ^ 

JS'dopting the hypoth^s that the gold found iiT 
these streams had been cut or worn away froig 
the Veins in the qtiartz through whicli they 
forced their way, and cbnsidering the fact ffiati 
arc all equally productive, we tnhy conjeeture^ 
vast amount of treasure remains undisturbed iji the<( 
veins which run thrq^gh the masses of rocH over a 
space of forty or fifty miles wide, an#nc^r five hun- 
dred miles long. Stielf an estimate woulcF almost 
defy our belief; yet^ if thif hypothesis is true, there 
is no reason to doubt that the value of the gold which 
that region will yield, is almost Wfeyond calcumtion. 

The quicksilver mines of California are believed to 
be numerous, extensive, and very valuable. The 
largest and most profitable one yet opened is situated 
near San Josd, and belongs to, or is clairflld by, Mr. 
Forbes, of Tepic, in Mexico. The cinnabar ore, which ; 
produces the quicksilver, is lipitey procured, and 
machinery has been put in dl^^atiton, which enables ’ 
the proprietor to make an extensive profit. The value 
of the*uicksllver n^nes, hy being so "near the gold 
region, is considerably increased ; <iuicfcsilvcr being 
almost indispensable in gold mining. 

Extensive beds of silver, iron, and copper ores are 
believed to exist in me territory, but their existence^ 
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and value is not accurately ascertained, the allure- 
ments hold out by the continijjted success of the gold- 
miners and the continued discovery of new and profit- 
abS place m being too strong to permit any search for 
the baser, but more useful metals, llcspecting tlie 
propriety of the establis^hmcnt of a mint in California, 
Mr. King maizes the following observations — 

‘‘ I have already alluded to the propriety of cstab- 
:|ishin^a nSftit i]^ California. This is^^ important in 
%any respects. At this tim(|^ there is not coin in the 
countf*^ to suj)p]y a currency. Much difficulty is 
experienced in procuring enoughi^^to pay the^dutiel on 
im)0ted gbods. The i^mmoaicirj^lating medium is, 
p]^ dust,i^^^ich is sold af $15 50 to $16 
“er ouncf^ In the mine% it is frequently sold much 
^le min^a,^.the laboring Hien, are the 
' vs ir< 3 im this stSte ^jf things, 
hose who purchase and ship gold to the Atlantic 
States make large profits: but ^ose tvlto duj lose what 
other sSnake, 

>fIiiavo estimated that there will be $50,000,000 
collected during the current year. At $16 per ounce, 
that sum will weigh 8,125,000 ounces. 

“ Gold, at the United States mint, is worth $18 
per ounce, making a difference in value on that quan- 
tity, between S^itn Francisco and New York, of 
$6,250,000, which be saved to the miners by 

the establishment of a nfcit. 




su] 


J h|Biye also suggested .its importai^ce as a means 
of proi^Oting aij^d increasing our U'ade with tlJi^vest 
coast of Mexico and South America. 

^‘It is not doubted that the construction of a rail- 
way across the Isthmus of Panam^ and, perlj^aps, the 
establishment of other lines of conB|Einication between 
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the two oceans, will give to the products and manu- 
factures of the older St^es of tlie Union command of 
the market of California to the exclusion, in a g^M 
degree, of those of t^ie west^coast. ^ 

“A mint will, therefore, become of the utmost 
importance, to give such marketable value to silver 
bullion as to enable the merchants of those countries 
to keep up and increase the intercourse with our prin- 
cipal ports on4he Pacific. ^ ^ ji 

The silver bullion flipped to ^urgpp from th^ 
west coast of Mexico amounts to more thaii ten 
milftons of dollars J^r annum. Fi»om the ^countries 
on the west coasSof^South* America, prdhabl^'to 
equal quantity.*' Thft from .||ipxico g^s mr 
European importations intcf'fier ports on t^ftAtlanti^ 

^ iS- 

A market at San Fran^bi^'for this %bullidp^ill 
be the means of substituting American and Chxnist 
fabrics for those of Ei#5pean manufacture in ajl .those 
countries. This. will greatly increase the, trade between 
China and California.” ^ 

A bill for the establishment of a mint at San 
Francisco was introduced into Congress, during the 
present session, (1849-50) and pas^d both houses^ 
thus securing to California the advantages mentioned 
in the above extract, by Mr. King. 

We have thus given a complete description of 
California, in respect to pl^ulation, climate, soil, 
prodi^ions, c<pimercial rqiources, and met ^ c^^nd 
min(Ml wealth, as^iccur^te and compa'ehqj^iwa|' tlje 
most authentic sources. could furnisli, or as could be 
ascertained at the present time. Although the terri- 
tory already contd||s a largo population and has pro- 
duced a great adMpt of treasure in the short dura- 
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tion o^ts existence ; ;ftl|)iougli it is already a large 
Sta^, wiyi^j'has sprung into existence, it may be 
^termed, t1Kri|^. every evidence that this is but the 
‘‘i)eginniM|^fe|he end.” The greatest is behind.” 
To what,^^^ CO Anercial facilities, mineral and metal- 
lic resources, and an active and prog^^sive population 
will conduct California, it^jg. easy to imagine. They 
ifill buill up^ State, ''^^^Mfcough the member of 
a'*co11feacfacy^ will be eiiougj^ to maintain 

itself, ;|[ndepdftdeht of the aid to bl derived from the 
i«i| ah. Its ports^^mU be the resort of the vessels of 
^j^J||ations,' arid its^TOleys and hilbsides will become 
the horned of an agribiilturalf population, i*eaping the 
lich ireward of their toil. Canals iiid railroads, the 
cliildren of enterprise, will soon intersect the territory, 
trai^port the I’icEes^ of one section to another, and 
increase the social communication of the inhabitants. 
Such«, State will add greatly to the power of the 
confederated republic, and form an additional stimulus 
to the rapid filling up of the vast territory situated 
^ between California and her sister States. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE DIFFEIIENT ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA, AND THEIR 
RESPECTIVE CHARACTERS. 

The various routes taken by the emigrants to Cali- 
fornia have afforded almost as much matter for discus- 
sion as the territory itself. Tim shortest und most 
travelled route is tha^by wa^iW the Isthmus of 
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Panama ; and of this we sba,|l 4 ^st give a dg^iption, 
with recommendations to travellers, an^l^e cxfcri- 
ence of sorue^vlio liave taken tliat the land 

of promise.’’ . * 

Botli steam and sailing yesseds ^‘c cSl'il^ntly' en- 
gaged in carrying freight and passengers from the 
principcil ports of the Ati|^tic States to Chagres, the 
principal port on tlie^^|^^ 3 ^!coast of Kthe fsthmuff. 
Tickets wliicll^will earji^^assengors'^ta. Cha|gres^i;^ 
after crossin^he .fttlmms, from Panifn^j^^to ^ailiVaft- 
cisco, can be jmrehased in New ijisk, frpni wh:ett|^% 
Chagres, thq, passage gen erall ^ccunics \l) ou f ygM 
days, and %as boon ajfcomplished in scifn. > Ti^ 
harbor of Chagres is a ^mall but good one, for flsse^ 
of less than two hundred tons burd^i. It is protected 
by liills on all sides anti^towards ocean, by a ,^ct| 
ling cliff, jutting out ^into tlie'isea, on the summit' of 
which is the ancient and. somewhat dilapi dated ^castle, 
of San Lorenzo. At tlie base of this dliff is the chan- 
nel which forms an entrance to the town. Ignoranco 
of this fact caused the wreck of several of the ve.sscls^ 
which went from the United States to Chagres soon 
after the receipt of the news of tlic gold discovery. 
The following is a description of Chagres and its 
inhabitarit.s in the early jjsfrt of 1841). It Inas since 
improved considerably, on account of the travel across 
thc^silimus. 

The first thing wliicli struck our wondering gaze 
on euioring Chagres, w%as its bee-hive appearance. It 
is a stfange, fantastic, ami oddish-looking town, situ- 
ated in a deep, dark hollow or cove. ' It consists of 
some forty or fifty huts, v/itli pointed palm-thatched 
roofs, and reed walls, Nor were the innumerable 
buzzards which wdlll flying .about or resting on the 
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gesticulation of the 
natives whWf conversation, as we clrew%ear, at all 
calculated picturesque elFect of a first 

view. Tli,e'’53Mfe6ui^<^g^country wjis tiling but 
fpaiity. All, jfcd a strange, 



devoid jp 1 ' 
^iiatoml- look ; wlii' 
witli riclig|t^)i(^' 




round, clothed 
tlic graceful and 
sha^wy palm and^oco^MSH^pFotlicr strange fan- 
tavc ^eesf^ together with the rnins of J^c large old 
?^castlo, on the hei^its above llu* town^ gave 
nery i^v^ljyT^i^Tul and ])i(*tures(pie aspect, 
ftl^t of usweresooo asho^ and rambling through 
,t3wn. We landed at llio lu'ach^^on i^^nio logs, 
which, during the r^iny season, are necessary to pre- 
ku've the pedostHaii from arqijjigmire, in the midst of 
l^se^ foliage that was here luxuriant to tlie water’s 
idge, rounded by about thirty canoes and some 
'orty or fifty hugp black fellows,' mostly in the garb in 
which nature arrayed them. We passed on beneath 
i burning sun, which in the shade brought the ther- 
nometer to 90^ of Fahrenheit. A majority of the 
latiycs are black, hut some jire of a deep copper or 
Tuilatto color. The thick lips and woolly head of the 
\frican the high check-bones, straight liair, and 
logged look of the Indian ; and tln^ more chisled fca- 
ures and finely expressive eyes of the Spaniard, are 
ill here, tliough often so blended, that it is difficult to 
.ay*^to which race they chieily owe their origin. In 
ruth they are a mongrel race, but generally have the 
ttost magnificent, large, dark, expressive eyes I have 
iver seen. These, when In conversation, which is 
^Almost continual, th^ use to some purpose, while the 
i.iccssant rapid clatter of their tongues, and their 
violent gesticulations and grimaces, are often quite 



•Pfurbelows, 
where 
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ludicrous. The females, 

pretty faceaS and" particularly ffee eye^^^lre dfesJ 
out in the most tawdty fimSry, 
flounces, and Tuffles, cncirclipgi|j 
the dross be§^s, and term! 

'or below the kllfe, So uL^i(4 ro|§ younger „ 
entirely modal their clothing 

was concerned, buB^BpBIK^oJL rffost^WCTe rather 
indifferent. ^^lany ^Jl^ittiri^ or^oiingiqg 
doors or in the cabins, eating tamarinds, oran^s^nd 
other fruit, surrounded bj^^aiirt^^d«l^s, pi^Hpik^ * 
children, tut'key-buz^zards, and some other 
stock, forming ajltogcth^ quite a congruous anj^^opll 
geneous mixture. ^ 

In a country like thisji -where the^ temperature is| 
so nearly alike tliroughout the year, there is a natu^ 
tendency to indolence and sloth, and it is renUrlcabl 
what an inlluence tliOiClimutc exerts on the characte 
of the people. Here nature with a bounteous ham 
spontaneously fructifies the earth, and 'the natiirdi 
with few wants tol supply, pluck the fruit and ar 
satisfied; and with few necessities for enterprise aiS 
industry, such is their love of indolence,' thgft all th 
charms of existence appear to consist in dreamip^ 
away life in quiet and repbso. Basking beneath i 
tropical sun, or listlessly reedining on nature's dowm 
couch, days — years — arc pa^teted in dro^fsy languo 
and supine sloth. 

But the influi of men from rougher climes am 
bleaker regions will probably exercise a salutary influ 
ence, by showing them the advantages of indtiistr 
and patient toil. Alroa^i^ thej; begin to perceiv 
this, to some extent,^ and tfiough^'Salh dear^^ lovers oi 
money, that in closing a bai%ain they mil jabber thei 
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or liMid Spanish, with uncouth gesticulations, for 
alfh (lay, the majority of them are unw’illing to make 
any extra bodily effort to procure it ; but when per- 
sfiaded by liberal offers to undertake a task, it is 
.stonishing with wliat dogged perseverance they will 
ften pursue it, what weights they can support, and 
rhat^toil they edJfi endure.”* 

It is recoiiimonded that passengers from the States 
houid rcmaiii as shorffa time in Chngrcs as possible. 
I'he exlialations from its malarious atmosphere are 
xtremcly prejiulicial to^jthc health of the new-comer. 

From Chagres", the travellers pi*oeeed in canoes up 
Re Chagres river, to Asrorgona, a distance of about 
[fty miles, or etght miles further, to Cruces. The 
anoes are ijy^jjufitly o\^^ed b^ the Natives, and the 
;reatest care is necessary to get thetn to keep their 
greement. The usual plan by which their services are 
ecured, is tljis : A bargain is made with the owner of the 
anoe, stipulating for the necessary captain and poles- 
nen, and then some of the party going up the river in 
he canoe, take possession of it, and maintain it, while 
>110 goes before tlie alcalde, and pays the whole amount 
igrced upon, taking a receipt in Spanish. This pre- 
jaution is rendered necessary ; the proprietor of the 
jaiioe returning the j^oney to those wlio engaged it, 
)n finding he can oBtain a greater price from others. 
A.t the present time, vessels, steam and sailing, are 
)eing constructed at Chagres, for the passage up the 
•iver, the increase of the Isthmus travel rendering it 
joth necessary and profitable. 

The beauty of the country through which the 
Chagres river flows has been the theme of frequent 
praise. , Its "bahk^are filled with all the luxuriant 

♦ Diar^iSf a Physician in California, by Janies L. Tyson, M., D. 

16 * • 
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verdure whicli tropical climes produce. #Tlie 
rind, tlie date, the pomegranate, the plantain, the 
banana, the cocoaniit, the lime, the citron, and the 
pine -apple, ai'c abundant. Flowers of every hue send 
forth tlieir fragrance upon the air, rendering its sweet-1 
ness delightful to the senses. Orange groves are 
numerous, and the fruit is as plentifi!t'<fis the apple of 
the Southern States of the^lIniSn. Mountains, hills, 
and valleys diversify tlie prospect, wliilo 4 he ear is 
filled with the melodious ri::tcs of thousands of birds, 
native of the tropics, their i^t^sic contrasting with the 
discordant noise of the parrots, machaws, and chat- 
tering monkeys. Such a seen© is w^c^-th the travel t'o 
the Isthmus, and the toils sometimes endured in cross- 
ingit. f-.,,. 

Several small towns and ranches are scattered^ 
along the banks of the river. The first is Gatufi, ten 
or tw^elvc miles above C^agres. Abou|, ten miles 
further is Dos Ilermano; further on, Pure Blanco, 
and Palenquilla last, aFoiit two-thirds of the way to 
Gorgona. These are stopping places for the canoes, 
.where refreshments and supplies can be procured. 

At night, ])arties tliat land are coitipelled to build 
fires to keep off the wild beasts and venomous ser- 
j>eiits, wdiich abound in tlic neighborhood of the river, 
and to disperse the myriads of insects with which the 
air teems. Alligators of a large size, ai'c to be seen 
lying on the banks in the day time, basking in the 
sun. Above Paletiquilld are some powcu-ful currents, 
whicli it requires considerable toil to move agafhst. 
The river is in some places a half a mile wide, and 
in others, not more than thirty ^ The boatmen 

are exceedingly indolent, and requ®^6pg|ant. ^riving 
and coaxing to keep thenp moving f but 
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whSi tlioy arc prevailed upon to go to work, they wil 
exhibit an endurance and perseverance almost aston 
ishiiig. They have been frequently knovii to wor 
at the pushing the boat along, for twonty-foii 

-without rest. The difficult}^ of ascending th 
Qhfifres river, may be appreciated, when it is stated 
that#til though Gorgona is only fiH/ miles from Ih 
^to-wn. of Chagros, it fi*equcntly occupies as high a 
fdi'^ hours for tlie canoes to reach that place. {Stop 
pagQi flue, eff course, numerous, botfi on account o: 
tJuptiring^of the%oatmen and/or refreshment. 

^ ^iKjorgona^s located Jipon a bend of thc.-rivei 
Trom which a fine view^f tiJie river and valley is oh 
tained. Tlie vafley is iiR-e about five miles wide, th 
mountains risi®g fronS^it in successive ranges, air 
with increasing elevations, ft is air admirable loca 
tion for j;|, toitn, and must ^ecome one of considerabl 
importance— especially should it be on the route o 
thfi^U^mosed railroad across the Isthmus. It has ; 
far^liett^t’ appearance than Ohagres ; tlie streets ar 
laid ;^t ViUi soipe pretensions to regularity. It i 
the he«id of navigation, and steamboatB of ligh 

draft can approach it. The dwellings or huts are of 
better class tliaii tliosc at Cbagres they have an uri 
finished Catholic. cliuTch that looks rude and ragged 
but nevertheless, it is^n. elmrch. The carrying trad 
is now alrao5^t the only business pursued by its inha 
bitants; vvliat they did before the gold of Califonii 
began to invite a swa^ of adventurers across th 
Istlimus, to the town is more than can ho divined 
Theirs mu.st have been as near a pastoral or ])rimitiv 
life, as any that can be seen in our day. The soil i 
teeming with the evidences of its richness — invitin 
the hand of man to its cultivation, by showing -wha 
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it is capable of doing without it— but it is undis- 
turbed, save in a few stinted spots of less size than 
our ordinary kitchen gardens. All' else is left to 
spontaneous production. They have herds of cattle ; 
these, with game, flesh, fish, and fowl, easily 
cured, must have been their principal sustenance, iiftut 
it is with them Its with the rest of the w’orld, 'vtents 
increase with the facilities for gratifying thorn. IHiev 
arc rapidly changing their habits since they liave^ 
opportunity to « earn n^oney and kixuriefe, t&ft «ithev 
have been strangers to, ar^ - brou^it wiftiiu tUrf* 
means and their reach. " m ' 

During the dr^ seaf(o?i, wln<||iL lasts from^December^ 
till June, the road from (ior^ona to t^anama is gene- 
rally preferred ; at otlu^ tim^, tlie <Binoes proceed 
up the river abotit eight miles, to the tevi^n of Cruces, 
ind take the road leading ||:om that place to Panama. 
Each of these routes shall receive our c(^isidei*ation,. 
ind their respective advantages ^nd disadvantak^be 
;et forth. It is advisable, Hhat travellers slxpula rest 
IS short a time as possible at Gorgor^i , as acdominoda- 
dons arc of very poor character. and a small 

species of mustang are easily obtained, but the mule 
s far preferable. ' Some travellers find it a great 
*elief to w'alk a part of the distance, and,' Vith that 
ntention, parties hire mules endorses in the propor- 
;ion of tw'o to every three travellers. The baggage 
vill have to be placed tinder t^e charge of the native 
nuleteers, but, from their observed luibits 6f filching 
vherever they get a chance, it is advisable not tfo 
:rust them out of sight. There are se\eral places 
upon the route where refreshments can he procuved ; 
but most of the travellers start at daylight from Gor- 
gona, and push directly through to Panama, in one 
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day. This is best mode of proceeding, if the 
fatigue is, fount, to be endurab]if ; ^for it is above all 
thmgs ir^ortant that in such a climate too great 
fatigue' s^uld be avoided. The following account of 
a journey to Panama by way of the Gorgona road, 
ajul^escriptions of the road is from a recently pub- 
lished narrative : ♦ ^ 

iwse from cot and hammocl^ flea-bitten, and 
buf ^ittle^efi^eshed, though ready to start on* what we 
icemi^illlir perilous jj^rncy acroSIs ^the Isthmus. 

;r after lioiqj ' elap^||l, tilf the most pleasant part 
gon e , and tlib ^un shcjne with torrid 

^ our^ mu®\vere ready, our host 

keeping buipk* as W'C a^rwards learned, to obtaiij^ 

1 hi^l#;!' rate. Annoyed bcy8hid endurance at the 
ielay, and t^e tardy 1no||pm cuts of the worthless set 
xrouncfui^, we scoured the town, and at length suc- 
3ce(!fed in ol^taiijing focfi* it^crahle-looking little ani- 
ngSsf eight dol]^l*s a-picce. Another was still 
Noting, and, byi|j|ftolfcr of ten dollars, I at length 
5dfec<^ded jn getting a tolerably good one. Though 
30 wretch^ in appeajpance, wo found tl^eso animals 
3H^blc of ^pat endurance. ^ J 
,^‘Glad that, the vexafious and %ritatln^ events of 
i|e moirning, whigh the cupidity and dogged laziness 
slothful mongrels had produced, wore happily " 
mdedj we hjtstily swallpwed a cup of bad coffee, handed 
3y a damsel neany 7iude, and rapunting our 
?fe started at a brisk canter, beneath a broiling sun, 
vhile our guido^ all stripped and on foot, trotted off 
n advance. 

Far the first mile, the way was very pleasant over 
i nearly level plain, at the termination of which there 
?irerc stronger indications of rougher riding, for we 
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soon began to descend a nearly pgmendicular preci- 
pice, the only pass, ^^own which^w^ila nai;^ ow jnule- 
way, where, step by step, these ahl|Dals had w orn a 
passage, over rocks, loose stones, sand an(|Pni\d. ^Ve 
at length reached the bottom of 'the'ravine, and, 
ing a brook, which in some parts w’^as a wide an^^ep^ 
chasm, \e#commenced a toilsome ascent on tht^ppo- 
site side, over^ a similar patliwaj^, surrouffted J^JT 
scenery t)f wild and unknown plants and trfts, gi#the 
mountain and "^leh, throug^^ whose dena^f/kij^g 
breath could scarcely ^neti^e. 5he fErveirt siK 
sphere produced an dilm^tstifling scftlhtion, ^’hiij 
deathlike silencp ^that r^pied ^rougnouL (JiSti) 
only by the audible foOT^il%f dur an^Hs 
slowly wound around ' the tortuous ascent, macfc the 
journey peculiarly toilsom^nS solitar;^ 

For the first few miles I followed closely at the 
heels of our guide, and w^uld ^ften PjiRSg and tift*n to 
examine the apparently almost impassable r|hte I'iad 



traversed, watch the progress rest of ih“e ] 

and -vvondei^at the security with ^hich their dautiouSly- 
stepping and sagaciouf animals w^ould gradually over- 
come seemaiirly insurmountable oh^cles. Tln&se 
mustangs Snd wul^, early trained to travel ‘ in the 
. wild mountain track,' are capable of great etidhrat] 
and certainly possess much mori knowledge fban 
of their riders, when exercised upon whanhey consictel 
the^ safest and surest stepping-place, and best mod^ 
of proceeding. I urged mine repeatedly, to make him 
choose a path, which to all appearance w^as preieralAe 
to his own, but to no purp>^4 He would turn half 
round, and in a slow, solemn way, put his nose to thg 
ground, and looking keenly about the place. Would 
cautiously put one foot forward, then another, then *a 
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third and a fourth, when, poised on all drawn under 
him, and closq. together, he woiilt| have abettor oppor- 
tunity^for further inspection, which having satLsfactorily 
ac(ftini})lislftd, another ccpially deliberate and cautious 
step would be lutde as befon^, down what, to all 
appearance, was an impracticable route^and so on, 
until tlie difficulty was overcome. Finding that he 
kflPw sfPinuch: ‘better than I did, 1i6av, where, and 
when he ought Jo travel, I invariably threw the reins 
to him, when 1^. rdous j%jscs^r other c^taclcswere 
to be surmounted. Th^ result w'aMLk^y ^fortunate. 
Ono or two of tK party, how^vdf, that 

‘ should^ot hi^e the^ewn way,^ ^^ijfhipped 

and spuri*€^^eirs to such'^'ah extent, to cj^mpel com- 
pliance with their better judgmci!|j|liiat the issue was 
as I had anticipated. thrown over Lis horse’s 

liead intojijj^mud puddle, and the otBl^^ith horse and 
all, stuck fast in a (piagmiriS) from ®idch it was not 
easjr4d» extricate Shodd thosj^; linos ever meet 


the eye of those worthy gentlemen, I trust they will 
pardon tln^ liUt^rty I have taken in recording here theii 
feats of muleship. It is true that ix^ue stumbled or 
soi^doose stones once^r twice, in descending bills. 
aii(| 4ny efforts alone w’-ith the rems saved both him 
ae from a fall ; but for unmistakeable judgment 
j|0rsing these perilous 'mountaimpasses, I must 
ke proved himself the better of the two. 

“ Thus 'vvo trudged on, often over difficult, and somo- 
titUes dangerous ways. Occasionally wc would have 
to go ii]> or down, as the case might bo, for nearly 
half a mile at one time, through a chasm or sluice, 



probably Avorn in the mountains by the torrents of 
water that descend during the rainy season. These 
gully-holes arc often teivaud fifteen feet deep through- 
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out their entire extent, and the passes are so narrow, 
as barely to admit 4 ^pf one horse or , mule jessing 
through at It time; the rider, to avoid a severe contu- 
sion, or probably a broken limb, in turniij|| the sflarp 
angles, be!bg coijjpelled to place As feet as near the 
animars hptd as possible, and in this manner hejsan 
ride in perfect safety, though some little management 
is requisite to maintain an equilibriumlrf B^Afe enfllr- 
ing these defiles, the muleteers shout at the top of 
their voices,%nd^op .for a#iort tii3e|J continuing the 
shouting ^ appme others at the 

opposite the^ass, Aat me way is alr^Sy 

occupied%®Phis is necfe||ary am impdft^t, f<Aj)(|Bwo^ 
^on horsebfeK* we|e to me^ in one of^tnbso narrow 
but crooked paifcs|lthe scene between the Quaker atid^ 
Dandy would have to be acted, for many news- 
papers would?|^^e to be read, and ^^iipy segars 
smoked, before^^ither C|ipld turn out of the way for 
his neighbor. • ^ 

Continuing .on, we passed or thr&^ ha^lasy 
or huts, by thewi^y, and after several brief but pleasant 
stoppages at thuvarious brooks and mountain-rills, we 
at length came out,^oii a bea^fiil undulating meai^pw, 
where picturesque villas and shadowy trees 4®ckedt^ 
verdant plain, and soon thereafter the toWeift^U 

•Tk • • mi ;l;; 

Panama were in view. The sun was just settimin.^^^ 
entered the suburbs, .and a flood of purple glorywsl^P 
on the sky, reflected back by the sparkling waters 
the Pacific, which brought the distant mountains iffto 
bolder relief, and cast a deeper shadow through the 
twilight groves. Half aiivjhfdur’s ride over the paved 
street, brought us to the city, which we entered at the 
* Gorgona gate,’ passing through a heavy stone arch- 
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way, supporting a cupola, in which hangs the alarm 
bell mounted by a cross.”* ^ 

,, Such is the character of the Go|gona road to Pana- 
ma. Witl^ regard to the Crucis road, we may observe 
that it is a common practice, for most of those who 
take the Gorgoiwi road^in going to Panama, on their 
return, to take the Crucis road, no doubt hoping that 
the difficultfes and toil to be encountered are less than 
^ those they know arc to be met with upon^^he other. 
The following amount of ^etuifei j(prney by way of 
the Crucis jroad, with the full charadier of the route, 
is given in the journal of a returned adyeii^urer. 

“ I had passed three days i^ Paij|ima ; and, feeling 
desirous of cqiatinuing my jeurney,'! had no sooner 
concluded this arrangement, than I got; my mule sad- 
dled,, and my box and cagp^fcag packed in the regular 
Isthmus fa^ion. The mule I obtained, like most of 
his fellows, was little better than a mere skeleton ; 
but^ still it was the best 1 could procure, and I was 
i^in to Content myself with it. Some of my friends 
^^MoavoreiJ to persuade me that it was better to pro- 
J^t ; but I knew the muddy and stony nature 
of the -road, and thought it infinitely n^ore comfortable 
io ride a slow animal than subject myself to the suffer- 
ings that I must experience from these inconveniences. 

‘‘.The negro, I had hired, brought to my hotel a 
lonj| frame of bamboo, with a sort of basket at the 
end, into which he erkmmed my luggage. This frame 
had two straps fastened to the upper part of it, 
throiigli one of which he slipp^ his arm, whilst ho 
passed the other over his left shoulder, and attached 
it under the latter to the frame which was now on 
his back. This contrivance not only effectually 


• Diary of a Physician in California, by James L. Tyson, M. D. 
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secures the load in its place, but protects the shoulders 
of the bearer from the*^ continual friction they would 
otherwise undergo. 

A large party \ad preceded me ; but I felt no 
anxiety to overtake it, as there was little or no danger 
of my iRiicountering violence •on thg route. 1 was 
armed with a good revolving pistol, in the event of 
any thing of the sort presenting itself ; *so that, all 
things cQia^sidered, I was just as Avell pleased to be ^ 
left to my own ^cietjr. # 4 

“ I proceedcdlDn my roiuc with my sable attendant, 
and foun^^ comraencoment pleasant enough travel- 
ling, the road fo^ son^ distance being paved with 
large an ^regularly cut* stone. This^Jiowever, sooij. 
terminated in /ibundance of sand ; the route still con- 
tinuing dry, apd coiii])al®fivcly easy to what I had 
expected to find it. Soon after we had^uitted the 
paved road, the negro sto])pod and asked my permis- 
sion to take a few things to his family, who lived in a 
small hut to our left- Ap2)rehensive that^he was 
meditating an escape with my luggage, I 
I had no objection, provided he 
basket in my cjirc. He accordinglyAook tne : franie 
off his back, and, separating a small bundle contaiif- 
ing provisions from my baggage, he took his departure. 

I took care, however, to keep him in sight and^aw 
him enter a wretched-looking hamhoo-hut at a little 
distance from the route. He rdhiained absent a con- • 
siderable time ; and^ having paid him half his wages 
in advance, according to the usual custom with these 
people, "who are exceedingly distrustful, I began to 
fear tliat he was about to desert me, and therefore^: 
called out lustily, until at last I saw him reluctantly , 
emerge from the hut, and make his way towards 
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Phese negroes being constantly in the habit of desert- 
ng tra\^l]crs on the route, and stealing their bag- 
gage whenever the opportunity presents itself, I w’^as 
particularly careful not to lose sight of luy attendant. 

“ A few miles further on, I again found myself on 
a stone road, Mm to Itave been paved by Cortes to 
facilitate the^iassage of his troops from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast ; and, although 1 have travelled 
rougher and steeper routes in Lower California, I can- 
not say that I have ever el^coun'ftrcd such a combina- 
tion of petty difficulties and annoyances. ^J'he road 
is, for the g/cater pjift't, barely wi(|c enough to admit 
of one mule passing with its packsf the sides foi ming 
steep cmbankrlSbnts, composO^ chiefly of rich clay, 
but, in many places, of la^e rocks, through which a 
passage had evidently .^cen cut with great labor. 
But little of the country can be seen on either*side, 
owing to the height of these embankments ; hut now 
and then the traveller obtains a glimpse of dense 
thickets,'^ and occasionally of undulating hills, the 
aHairaks of which are covered wnth a deep perennial 
green. Tie recent rains having poured in torrents 
efownv ^he steep sides of the road, every cavity and 
device was filled with water and mud. Owing to the 
nature of the soil, and the constant ti affic across the 
route from the tin^ it was oi^iginally cut through, 
inni^ierable stones and flags had sunk considerably 
below the level of their original position ; whilst a 
few had retained their places, as if to serve as step- 
ping-stones to the travcdlcr over the wot and mud. 
It is a tjjitsk of incessant and w^earyiiig exertion, how- 
ever, even for those who are mounted on mules, to 
avoid floundering into some of these pitfalls and quag- 
mires at every, step they make. 
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The mules themselves are, as I have already statrfd,^ 
so worn-out, and broken-down, that it requires the ; 
utmost vigilance and care on the part of their riders 
to prevent them dropping, and precipitating them into 
the mire. In order to guard as much as possible 
against this contingency, whenever iJlics travel this 
route, they are obliged to discard the side-saddle, and 
resort to a less feminine style of equitation. I overtook 
a party of about twenty persons on the road, amongst 
whom was a marrieJf " lady^n her way to tlie States ; 
and I watched her rather curiously, to observe how 
she got over the difficulties that beset^ her. Being 
fortified with tha# article of male attire, the figurative 
possession of which is laid to denote domestic ascen- 
dency, she thought it incumbent upon her, I suppose, 
to display all the courage^and nerve that sJ;iould 
propVly be encased in it. Several tifiaes, when I 
fancied that both she and her mule were on the point 
of being capsized, she recovered herself with ad- 
mirable ’presence of mind, and seemed to ^njoy the 
risk exceedingly, , 

“As to myself, I flouiSiered on as woll||.s x coufd 
with a mule tottering beneath me from sheer exhala- 
tion, and sinking every minute up to his knees IT 
mud. It seemed to me that we were making little or 
no progress; and I Ifecame thoifeughly tired and dis- 
heartened. I do not know any temptation, however 
powerful, that would again induce me to encounter 
the never-ending series of difficulties and annoyances 
that laid in wait for me at every step ; and I must 
candidly own,1^hat even the force of female example, 
of which I had so merry a specimen before me, did 
not at all shame me into a less impatient endurance 
of them. 
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^he hegroos 'vvliom I met on their way to and 
from Panomh cxciteel mj astonishment, from the 
amourtt of physical exonion which they seemed 
capable of undergoing. Wilh tlieir legs and feet bare, 
arid nothing but a eioih around their loins, they car- 
ried oiionroi^ burdens 0#t] leir backs, stepping from 
stogO to stone wilh wonderful strength and dexterity. 
These poor creatures must lead the most wretched 
and laborious of all the painful modes of existe^e to 
which^icir race is coi^demned ; and not even long 
habit, or tlicir pccu^^iar pliysioal construction, can di- 
vest it t)f its distrossiug character in the eyes of a 
stranger. Tiiey ^ bear, on their hard and wrinkled 
faces, the stanip of 't)vertaxed strength; bnt^oy 
seemed content with their lot, and will, douOTess, 
i’cgrot the formation of u better route, as tending to 
depreciate the value of their services. Notwithstand- 
ing tlic toilsonii and laborious nature of their occupa- 
tions, how(wer, the carriers of Panama are the hardi- 
est and mo.st muscular race to be seen hero ; for the 
re^t of the population, both white and ^ack, are of 
comparatively sickly and diminutive appearance. 

Moving somewhat like a ship in a storm, rising 
end sinking alternately at stern and bow, surmounting 
firs? Qne huge stone, then a- deep mud hole, then 
anotber stone, and then a small lake, my mule and my- 
self^ at last reached Crucis in the evening, the whole 
distance traversed not being above twenty miles.'** 
Tlie town of Crucis is a place very similar to Gor- 
gona, but not so large. The houses are built of cane 
-^'nd plastered with mud. , No attention is given to 
arrangement, and but a small portion is so constructed 

• rersoiial Adventures in California, by W- Redmond Ryan. 
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as to bear any resemblance to a street. Tbe djpate 
is unliealtliy, aiid travellers from the States 

make as short a stay there as possible. Poxibtlcss, 
with tlie increase of travel, the clinracter of the town 
and its accommodations will "improve ; hut the hcatn. 
and humidity of the atmosphere, piy^icularly just 
after the rainy season, cause a great deal of injui^ to 
the health of people from the United States, and will 
pre^pnt any considerable settlement of Anglo-Saxons 
in thj town. ^ 

Panama, the terminus of the^varied and difficuft 
route across the Isthmus, is situated on the Ibore of 
an extensive and beautiful bj^. ♦jt contains about 
thousand inhabitaoats, most of whgjn are negroes. 
Bemg one of the old Spanish to}tns, upon the decline 
of the Spanish power, the place fell into decay. The 
houses are generally of stone or brick, two and three 
stories in height, whitewashed or cov^cd with a epat 
of plaster, and are invariably surrounded a bal- 
cony protected from sun and rain by the roofs of the 
houses cxte|j^ing over them. The town is regularly 
arranged, the strait and narrow' streets intersecting 
each other at right angles. Tiic substantial character 
of the buildings as well as the evidences of neglect 
and decay, strike the traveller at the same timjp.'* A 
wall was built by the Spaniards, around the portion 
of the town nearest the bay, but at least one halli> of 
the population reside beyond its limits, and it is in a 
dilapidated state. A venerable, decayed, but still 
imposing cathedral ; a grand jylaza^ or open common 
— a general characteristic of Spanish built towns ; 


several churches, partly in ruins; the ruins of the 
College of Jesuits, which cover ^large extent, and of 


two monasteries, of which the walls and bells alone 
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remain ; and tfie frowning walls and towers of the 
battei^^i fronting the bay, are the principal features 
of flic town of Panama. Since the commencement 
of the emigration to Califo^ia, a number of Ameri- 
cans have established hotels and eating-houses in the 
town, and good accommodations are, therefore, to be 
oh tailed by travcllefS. 

The atmosphere at Panama is particularly injurious 
*to people from the northern climes, and great care 
must be taken by^travellers during their stay at that 
place. It is best to avoid eating fruit altogether i but, 
if ii|dulged in, it sl^uld be in very inconsiderable 
^quantities.,^ Ex^sure to the mid-day sun is a fre- 
quent cause of sickness among the travellers, a^ll 
should be avoided, as well as exposure to the rain. 
During the rainy season, the vomito is often prevalent 
among the inhabitants of Panama, and is generally a 
f^alMisease; but there is a great deal less travel 
across the Isthmus during that season, on account of 
the sickliness of the climate and the difficulties of the 
route. A sort of bilious fever and dysentery are the 
most common forms of disease among travellers from 
tlje north ; but both may be avoided by proper care. 

Jirom Panama, "^steamships of superior size and 
accoi^modationf convey passengers to San Francisco. 
Starting from the front of the city, the beautiful bay, 
with its semi-circular shores skirted with green folinge 
and inclosed with high mountains, and the lofty 
islands of Flamingo, Perico, Taboga, and others, 
present themselves to the view- At the island of Ta- 
boga, all the vessels that come into the bay obtain 
their supplies, and the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany have established their depot for coal, &c., on 
its shores. After obtaining all the necessary supplies, 
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the steamship moves out of the bay, rounding^Point 
Mala. The voyage upon the Pacific, witlv Sll its 
variety of incident and scenery, then commenties. 
The principal annoyanc| of travellers is the almost 
ihtolcrable heat of the sun and furnaces of the steam- 
ship united. Water-spouts and different species of 
whale are frequent sights. North of the Gulf%f Te- 
huantepec, the steamer nears the land, and the bold 
mountain coast of Mexico breaks upon the view, and, 
at night, the passengers enjoy a view of the glaring 
light produced by the burning volcano of Colima ; 
though the volcano itself is l^t imperfectly seen, 
being at the distance of ninety mileS from ihe vessel.^ 
Soon after this fades from the view, the islands off the 
town of San Bias appear, and an immense white rock,* 
isolated from the sea, serving as a lighthouse to ships 
steering for the port. At San Bias, the stcaipships 
remain some time, to obtain supplies of^coal, ¥re^i 
fruits, and provisions. These indispensables having 
been procured, the vessel proceeds upon her voy^jge. 
Cape Corientes next appears, and, soon afterwards, ' 
the entrance to the Gulf of California is approached ; 
and then, Cape San Lucas, the extreme southern 
point of California, with its mountains and . rc^ky 
shores, is hailed by the traveller as the^lSrst portion of 
the ‘^promised land” that greets his sight. • Passing 
along the western coast of the })eninsula, the island 
and bay of Magdalena appear, with shores three or 
four thousand feet above the sea. Next, the towering 
ridges of Cerros I^les are passed, and the bold, rocky 
shores of the peninsula are in continual view. Tlie 
change of the temperature of tlie air is generally 
keenly felt by those who do not take care to provide 
against it. Within a few days after leaving Panama, 
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the thermojneter falls from 95° to 55°, and such a 
change must have an injurious effect, if additional 
clothing is not put on to meet it. 

. The first portion of Upper California, or the 
^Gold^ Land,” which presents itself , to the voy- 
ager^ is the Ceronados, t^o high, round-topped rocks 
< off the port of Sai|* Diego. Then the beautiful, semi- 
circular harbor is entered,^ and if wanting, supplies 
are obtained from the town. Frpm the harbor of San 
Diego, the vessel proceeds along the coast of Califor- 
nia, and the tow’ering peaks of the coast range of 
mountains, engage the attention. The high pro- 
montory of St. Vincent is passed, and then the open 
bajtof Monterey is entered, and pa.ssengers are cither 
let off the steamer or taken aboard as necessity may 
occasion. From Monterey the steamer keeps along 
the J6ast, 9 ,nd mountainous shores alone meet the 
•view, until tho voyagers come in sight of the Faral- 
lones, two large detached rocks at the southern side 
# of the entrance to the bay of San Francisco. Then 
the Golden Gate, as the strait or entrance is called, is 
entered by the steamer, and the perpendicular cliffs 
and hills iipon each shore afford matter for wonder. 
The strait is about three miles long, and from one to 
twe^mij^es >J)road. As the vessel reaches its terminus, 
the great bay of San Francisco opens to the view, 
lootog like a miniature ocean. Bird Island, Wood 
Island, Angel Island, with the beautiful little bay of 
Sancclito, successively meet the gaze, and very soon 
the steamer is anchored, having reached her destina- 
tion. Such IS the Isthmus route to the ‘‘gold re- 
gion.” It is the shortest route, or the one which oc- 
cupies,, the least time, in traversing, presents great 
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variety, and upon the whole, its beauties and plea- 
sures outnumber the difficulties and annoyances.^ 

0 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 

We now proceed to give the general character anti 
direction of that which is^ considered the besl^ land 
route to California, and which is^^lie most travelled 
by emigrants. The prindfpal advantage possessed by 
this route may be ^ated in a few words. It is the 
shortest route to the bay of San Francisco and the 
gold region. The Indians upon the route are friendly 
and very few acts of hostility have been committed 
The trail is plain and good where there arc no physical 
obstructions. ^J^o these must be added the certi4?dy 
of the emigrants reaching tlieir place of destination, 
in good season ; which will not exist, if new^ and un- 
explored routes are attempted. The gf.eatesf^cala- 
mities and sufferings have been endured by those whe^ 
have either taken an entirely different route, or de- 
viated from the line which w^e will describe. Advice 
concerning the time of starting, ^preparations, &c., 
will be interspersed in the description. 

The starting point, and the general rendezvous for 
emigrants, is the town of Independence, Missouri, sit- 
uated about six miles from the Missouri Kiyer^^ on^the 
south side of it. This town has been, for many years, 
the principal outfitting poinf for the Santa Fe traders, 
and contains about two thousand inhabitants. Emi- 
grants should be at the starting place by the 20th of 
April, and start upon their journey as soon thereafter 
as the grass will permit. The outfit of coinjianies of 
emigrants would be too tedious to mention, and as it 
varies considerably, from differences of me^ns and 
taste, a description would hardly be accurate. But 
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there, arc certaij^ things which are indispensable to 
thoi^e who take this route, and these we w ill mention. 
Wkli respect to wagons and teams, the lightest w^agon 
that cai]| be constructed of suflicient strength to carry 
2,500 pounds "w^eight, is the vehicle most desirable. 
This can be drawn by three or four yokes of oxen, or 
six mules ; oxen are usually employed lor this purpose. 
Pack mules can only he ein])loyed by parties of men ; 
but the journey can be made in great deal less time 
with muh'S than witli oxen. The provisions taken by 
the companies, consist mainly of flour, bacon, coffee, 
and sugar ; besides iliesc indispensables, there is rice, 
cr^vcrs, ai|blt, pepper^ and other luxuries of light 
wej^t. As to the qiMitity necessary, that may be 
^ctSmineef by considering^ the Imigtli of the routo 
and the average numlffer of^iles which tlic emigrants 
.^traverper day. From Independence to the first set- 
tlement in California, which is near the gold region, 
it is about two thousand and fifty miles — to San Fran- 
cisco, 2,200 miles. Oxen teams travel about fifteen 
miles per day upon an average. At that rate, it would 
require one hundred and thirty-one d-ays to reach the 
first scttloinent in California. Allow^ance should be 
made for stoppages by accident. Every man should 
be provided with a good rifle, a pair of pistols, wuth a 
quJi^tity of ammunition, and a bowie knife and hatchet, 
nn his belt. A set of carpenter's tools is also necessary. 

Starting from Independence, and travelling a few 
miles over a good road, tlio first prairie opens upon 
the view . ' This is called the Blue Prairie, and pre- 
sents a surface undulating and clothed with rich ver- 
dure. In crossing this praiiue, •violent storms often 
overtake the emigrants, and to those who have not 
been accustomed to it, the scene during the storm is 
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terrifically grand. Fourteen miles travel upon the 
prairie brings the emigrants to the Creek/' 

which is fordable, except after a heavy rain. Ford- 
ing the creek and crossing the timbered bottom of the 
stream, another magnificent prairie is entered, which 
is beyond the Missouri line, and within the Indiun ter- 
ritory. Sixteen miles travel over this beautiful plain 
brings the emigrant to Indian Creek, the banks of 
which usually serve for a place of encampment. The 
prairie offers the best pasturage for cattle ; but con- 
stant watching is necessary to keep them from stray- 
ing away and returning to the settlements. From 
Indian Creek, the emigrants proceed across tlio pr2®c, 
along the Santa Fe trail, for aboTit fifteen milo^lpd 
then leave it, turning oft to the riglit band. Cross's, 
ing several deep ravin es,.j,^which are very difiicult of 
passage in rainy weather, the omigranis arrive on tin? 
banks of the Werkarusa* (h*ct‘k. This is another 
favorite place of encampment, groves of trees being 
on each side of it. From this creek, the route is over 
the high-rolling prairie, upon a smooth and hard trail. 
The want of water is the only annoyance that is ex- 
perienced by the travellers, and a long day's journey 
is necessary to bring tliem to the nearest creek — a 
branch of the Kansas Ttiver. The banks of the creek 
are steep, and considerable toil is reciuisitc td^cro#; iL 
The crossing of the Kansas iliv(‘v is the next dillF 
culty to be met. There is u regular ferry about five 
miles from wlioro the eiuigraTils cross the tributary 
creek. At that place the river is never more than 
two hundred yards wide, even after heavy raiiis. The 
wagons are placed ffi boats, owned by the Indians, 
and transported to the opposite shore for the sum of 
one dollar per load. The oxen and horses arc com 
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pellod to Bwiin across. Follo'vvin*]^ the trail for about 
i throe iiiilos, n ot oncjnnpiiienl, on the banks of 

v'rook, is ixaobod. 'Tiio soil in tlio nci^dibor- 
h(1b(l of the Kin-sas is Juxiiviantly ]A'o(lLic*tivo, and the 
^most r( fVcshin;^ vordnro mccLs tlie eye along the 
trails from tliat ] lvor to Soldier (h-eek. The route 
is then pursued over a ihit plain — boggj in some 
places —for several miles, till another creek is reached, 
^tlic banks of 'V/hich are steep, and this, as in other 
cjises, n^ke its crossing a matter of great toil. The 
trail runs o\cr a higli, undnlating country, pre- 

senting ( eery vai u^ty of scenery, as far as Black 
Ba|nt ifreek, near which a^c Wo Kansas Indian vil- 
lages. Tlio Xrj.sas are'll IVieudly Iribe, and if they 
Were not, they arc not powerful enough to at tack largo 
parties of emigrants. They arc somewhat disposed 
• to pilf(‘r w'liatcwr they can conveniently, and require 
closi W'a telling. 

After crossing the creek, llic trail is followed 
throi^gh a d’er tile valley, across Tlurricane Greek, which 
is sotnowhat dilTicnlt of passage, and tlien over an 
open and roiling prairie, broken by small brai\ches 
and ra, vines. Many jdaces, convenient for encamping, 
are to be found on the route, some of which have 
springs of pure cold water. Farther on, the ground 
becoiuKf more hroken, and Yennilion Creek, a large 
and ra}>id stream, is reached. Its hanks are steep, 
and its foi’diiig very toilsome and difficult. Between 
this crec'k .and llie Big Blue, there is neither wood 
nor ’water to he obtained, and therefore, it is cus- 
tomary for the emigrants, to fill their casks at this 
pLice. The ground hetween tile two streams, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, is more broken than any upon 
the former part of the route, and on arriving at tho 
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Big Blue, a steep descent is made to the low, bottom 
lands ftear the river. Tlie usual width of the Big 
Blue is about a hundred yards, at which timd^ alone 
it is fordable. It becomes much swollen by heafy 
rains, and very rapid in it& current. 

Arising from the bottom of the Big Blue River, the 
emigrants are again upon the highland undulating 
prairie. Every variety of scenery is presented to the 
view, and springs of Avatcr, issuing from the cliffy^ 
banks of the small branches and ravines, ai* shaded 
by groves of trees offer many places for rest abd re- 
freshment. Fourteen miles from tlic Big Blue, one’ 
of its tributaries, exceedtogly difficult to cross '\^h 
large wagons and teams, is^met with. After passing, 
it, the trail runs over a smooth inclined plane for the^ 
distance of twelve miles, to anothci* encamping plafie 
for emigrants, upon the banks of ii small creek. 
From that creek there is a gradual ascent for the- cft|- 
tance of about fourteen miles, and tben a^jbeautiful 
valley, through which ffows a small stream, the 
eye of the wearied emigrants, and offers groves of 
oak to serve for places of rest. Then there is another 
gradual ascent, through a country which is more 
sandy and less fertile than any met with upon the 
former part of the route, for more than twenty miles. 
The Little Blue is then reached, and the tr^ki con- 
tinues along up the banks of the stream for the dis- 
tance of about fifty miles ; the road being dry and 
firm, except in a few ravines. The trail t^n dn erges 
from the stream to the right, ascending over llie 
bluffs, into the high table land of the prairie, and 
continues to ascend gifladually until the bluffs overlook- 
ing the valley of the Platte River, are reached. The 
Boil along this part of the trail is sandy, and the grass 
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rather scarce; but water can bo obtained at several 
placef. 

a]%e Platte Riv€"r is about one bniidred and fifty 
yards in breadth where the trail reiK'lies it. The 
current is sluggish aiuh turbid, and the water is very 
g^allow. The trail continues along the banks of the 
river, the course of which is nearly from wxst to cast, 
and the road is all that could be wished' for travelling. 
The bluffs which skirt the valley present considerable 
^;idt/, and as" the route is continued, they become 
moi>e elevated and broken. The soil of the valley 
becoiiies less fertile and the vegetation is thin and 
short. After traversingi^Pie valley of the Platte for 
the distance of one hundred and thirty miles, the 
trail crosses the river and continues along the north- 
*crn bank of the south fork for about twelve miles, 
^vhen it diverges from the stream to pass over the 
|pr5|rie to the north fork. The distance from the 
south to the north fork of the Platte, by the emigrant 
trail, is about twei^jty-two miles, without w^ater. The 
Country between the two streams is high and rolling. 
The soil is poor, the grass short, and no trees or 
shrubs are visible. The trail descends into the valley 
of the north fork of the l^latte, through a pass known 
as Ash Hollow. There is but one steep or difficult 
placq||^r wagons in the pass, and in the valley will be 
found a spring of pure cool water. At this place, 
there is a sort of post office, where letters are left by 
emigrants, with requests that tlicy shall be taken to 
the States by those who pass this way. 

For several miles from Ash Hollow the trail passes 
over a sandy soil, which is very soft, but which after- 
wards becomes firmer. The scenery then presents 
the aspect of barrenness and desolation. Sand and 
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rocks are all that meet the view for many miles. T1 
landscape then assumes a greener and more refresl 
ing appearance, and groves of trees relieve tKi^m 
grants from pursuing their way any farther durin 
the day. Farther on, the well-known landmark, calle 
the Chimney Kock,'’ which can be seen at a gres 
distance, is met by the emigrants. It is composed o 
soft rock, and is several hundred feet high. Th 
scenery in tlie neighbourhood of the rock is ver 
remarkable and picturesque. There arc a niiinber ^ 
rocky elevations wliich present the appearance^ o 
vast temples and pyramids, with domes and spire 
partially in ruins. Over*^ sandy soil, tlie trail ; 
pursucM] for about twenty miles, the surroundin 
scenery being of the most sublime and singular cha] 
acter. Near a remarkable rocky conformation, calle 
Scott’s Bluff,” the trail leaves the river, and rur 
over a smooth valley in the rear of the bluff. "!] 
there ascends to the top of the dividing ridge, froi 
"which the Eocky Mountains canbe^een. Descendin 
from the ridge, it passes over a barren country, broke 
by deep chasms and ravines, for about twelve mile! 
when JTorsc Creek is reached. F rom that creek, th 
trail is followed to tlie Platte Eiver, where a place fc 
encampment is found, though the grass is very ii 
different. Continuing for several miles tliraij^h 
barren country, the trail is followed to “Fort Be: 
nard,” a small building, rudely constructed of log 
used as a trading-post. Eight miles farther uti. 
Fort Laramie, or Fort John, as it is sometimes calle( 
This fort has been the principal trading-post of tl 
American Fur Company. It is situated in the Lari 
mie River, near its junction with the Platte, and is si 
hundred and seventy-two miles from Independenc< 
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The building is quadrangular, and is constructed of 
adohS:^ or sun-dried bricks. Its walls are surmounted 
by watcli -towers and its gate is defended by two 
brass swivels. 

From Fort Laramie, the trail continues on through 
a broken country, to j^e Platte River, a distance of 
twenty miles. Crossing a small creek which empties 
ipto the Biatte, it proceeds through the dry bed of 
one of its branches, over a deep sand for six or eight 
^l^t, and reaches the summit of a high ridge. From 
ft once it descends into^ a narrow valley, through 
which hows a small stream of pure Tvatcr. Another 
ridge of hills is then ascended, and a wild, desolate, 
hut pictiiresquc scene is presented to the view. Nu- 
merous lofty mountain peaks, barreh rocks, and a vast 
prospect of low conical hills are the principal features. 
Through a country, the pripcipal features of w’hich 
are of this description, the trail is followed, and the 
monotony of the journey is only relieved by an occa- 
sional stoppage at a refreshing spring of water. The 
trail gradually ascends towards the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the country becomes more 
broken and sterile, till it reaches Beaver Creek, a 
tributary of the Platte. There the grass and water 
are good, rfhd the yvvood is'^ abundant. The country 
exhibits evei^ iMication of fertility upon tlie trail lead- 
ing from Beaver Creek, and pure and limpid streams 
are frequent, until the Platte River is again struck 
and followed upon its southern ]>ank, for the distance 
of about eighteen miles. The river is thcii forded, 
and the trail ascends the high bluffs overlooking the 
valley, and proceeds over several miles of table-land 
till the valley of the Platte is again reached. At 
this point, the trail finally leaves the Platte, and, 
18 * 
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ascending the bluffs on the right, passes over an arid 
plain diversified witii iniincnse piles of rocks^. deep 
ravines and cliasiuH, and prcsouliiig a wide-spread 
sterility aiul desolation, for the distance of ^orty 
miles. Vf ater is to be obtained in very small quanti- 
ties and at few places on this j>art of the trail, and, 
therefore a scarcity should be provided for before 
leaving the Platte. At the end of that diataupe, th| 
trail descends into a small valley, where spring water 
can be obtained and some refreshing shaded AsMhd^ 
ing from this valley, the tr|i.il gradually ascendsito 
the summit of a dividing ridge, from which a view of the 
Sweetwater River Mountaii36 can be obtained. De- 
scending from the ridge, a smaJl "stream, tho grassy 
banks of which seVve for an encampment, is soon 
reached. Farther on is a well-known landmark among 
the mountains, called Ii^cpendehce Rock. It is an 
isolated elevation, composed of masses of rock, about 
one hundred feet in height, and a mile in circum- 
ference, standing near the northern bend of the Sweet- 
water River, and between the ranges of mountains 
which border the valley, of that stream. 

The trail proceeds up the Sweetw^ateir River, and 
passes a remarkable fissure in the Rocky Mountain 
wall, which is called the Devil’s Gate. ’ TKe fissure is 
about thirty feet in breadth, and p^rpeiidielilar 
walls on each side of the channel of the stream which 
fiows through it, are nearly three hundred feet high. 
The trail leaves the river about twelve miles from 
where it first strikes it, and then returns to it after 
traversing about sixteen miles. It again diverges from 
the river and crosses a broken and arid which 

presents but few signs of vegetation. Passing through 
a gap between two ranges of granite mountains, the 
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first view of the Wind River Mountains is obtained. 
The trail then proceeds tlirough a narrow valley 
. several .miles in length, the surface of which is white 
witli an alkaline cliloresceuce, and thep returns to the 
Sweetwater Rivxr. Oontinumg up the valley of the 
Sweetwater, occasionally" l^^ving the hank of the 
stream and passing over^e rolling; and-/ barren table- 
Jan^Jg, it cr^es two smallljeTecl^ which present good 
places for eficampnient. Several;, miles farther on, the 
trail ciNosses the Swei^t water River, and then leaves it 
finally, making a gradual ascent to the South Pass of 
the Rocky Mountains, or the dividing ridge which 
separate the waters of tlie Atlantic and Pacific. 

After the summit of the ridge is reached, the trail 
passes twQ th;-ee miles over a level surface, and 
then descends to the spring, well known to emigrants 
as the Pacific Spring.’’ Thoj^iter from this spring 
is emptied into the Colorado River of the West, which 
river empties into the Gulf of California. This Pacific 
Spring is two miles west of the South Pass, and nine 
hundred and eighty-three miles from Independence, 
Missouri. 

Frojgi the Pacific Spring, ,the trail passes over an 
arid, undulating plain, in a wx\st-by-north course, for 
^about twenty-eight miles, when the “ Little Sandy” 
llivcrj i^branch ofilftfe Green or Colorado River, pre- 
sents itself, and furnishes the first water after leaving 
.Pacific Spring. From the Little Sandy River, the 
trail imsses over a plain of white sand or clay, and 
within twelve miles reachee the Big Sandy River, and 
passes along it for about eighteen miles, and then 
strik’cs off and crossefcj the Green River, or Colorado 
of the West. This river shallow an# only about 
seventy yards broad. The trail then continues down 
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the Green River a short distance, rmd then, making a 
riglit angle, ascends tlio hluils ])Oidcriijg the valh^y of 
the siren li?, in nearly a 'west eenrso.^ Tlic conntry^ 
then becomes, more. Ijroken and ])arr('n, and the 
trail ascends gradual! j to sninmit of a ridge, |^rom 

'wddeh it descends to^jhU'jhanks o\'\]\c ilJack Fork, a 
tributary of |,he Green This lUack F^rk is 

crossed* several tiinc^ up^^lhe route, b^ is not more 
than sixty yards Avid^ ami is very sluillo’w^^Fhc^aii 
leaves it to cut off tlie bends aii4 then .returnt tQ^it. 
The scenery along this part of the route Is intc^csl^ig, 
but the soil is friglitfully sterile. Diverging from the 
8tr§am the trail passes over a barren j>hiii) '^yith no 
vegetation upon it cxce})t the >vild sage, so common 
even in the most stcille country, and , t^en passes . 
through a bottom of grass, offering a good placo for 
an encampment. 

Near this place is^'ort Bridger, a small trading- 
post establislied by a Mr. Bridger. The buildings 
are two or three rudely constructed log cabins, and 
they are situated in a handsome fertile bottom, on the 
banks of a small stream. This loi t is about eleven him- 
dred miles from Independence, Missouri. . From Fort 
Bridger, many parti CvS anxious to ex])lorc liie coiiutfy, 
take the route by 'vva.y' ox the south end of the great 
Salt Lake. But the scarcity of "^iter and the otjier^* 
difficulties encountered in crossing tlie ster^ plains 
and the great Salt ].)esert should be sulfu-iont to »ioter 
emigrants with families from taking that direction. 
(.)xen could not travel fist from one walcring- 

phice to another, and mu.st n ci essarily }>ei’ish from 
thirst. Besides, the route is Inn. poorly debned, and 
may be wai|iercd from very easily. 

The trail of the old route, and the one taken by 
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most of the emigrants, leaves Fort Bridgcr, and pur- 
sues a north-'TV'esterly course, through the Bear River 
valley, which it leaves at a remarkable landmark 
called Sheep Rock, and crossing a dividing ridge 
reaches Fort Hall, by the valley of the Portneaf 
River. ^ This fort was estaBlishod by the Hudson 
Bay Company, and it is the seat of a considerable 
trade in furs*wdth the Indians and trappers. From 
Fort Hall the trail continues on till it reaches the 
valley of Mary’s River. There a tolerably fgytile soil 
and refreshing vegetation greets the eye of the travel- 
worn emigrant. The trail crosses the river five or six 
times in as many miles, in order to take advantage of 
the narrow bottoms made by the windings of the 
stream. The bottom is skirted by very high ranges 
of mountains to where the trail leaves it, and turning 
to the right ascends over low, Bills. Descend- 

ing from the summit of a ridge of hills, it passes 
through a valley where good grass and water can be 
obtained — the valley (containing several springs of 
pure cold water. Emerging from this valley through 
a narrow gap, the trail passes into another still more 
extensive, and pursues a south- W'csterly direction for 
about twenty miles, keeping near the margin of Mary’s 
j^iver. A succession of low hills are crossed, and 
another vajley is reacifed. During the journey through 
these valleys, the emigrants are exposed to the fiery 
rays of the sun, and the hot winds from the desert 
are \efj oppressive. The trail then follows the cou^e 
of the river ill a direction nearly north-west, through 
valleys, or plains of great extent, and mountainous 
defiles, occasionally following a bend of the river 
towards the south-west. The greater portion of these 

valleys is barren, but there are frequeht fertile spots 
16 
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near the boiling springs. The only Indians met on 
this part of the route are the diggers, and they do 
not possess the power to do much harm, if they even 
were hostile ; but they are friendly. The want of 
water is the prfncipal^5i,imoyance. 

Passing over thS dilate valleys and hiiig that 
border Mary’s River, th^rail descends into a large 
circular basin, in whicH'^a place for encamping is 
found, but with little From this basin, it 

crosses some considerable elevations and then a totally 
barren plain ten miles wide. Beyond this, water and 
grass of tolerable quality are soon found ; and there, 
if possible, a supply should be obtained sufficient to 
last for a long day’s journey. Rounding the base of 
a mountain, the trail takes a south-west course, across 
a totally barren plain. No sign of the river, or the 
existence of any w^^r is exhibited. Near the southern 
edge of the plain, which is twenty miles in extent, 
some pools of standing water are found, and tlio place 
is known as the “Sink of O^Jary’s River.” Prom 
these pools to the Truckee, or Salmon Trout River, 
the distance is forty-five miles. The trail is followed 
over the hills of ashy earth, in which the mules oft'Bn 
sink to their bellies, and over a ground destitute of 
any vegetation, except occasional clumps of wild sage^ 
A ridge of mountains is then ascended by an easy 
inclined plain, and a view of the distant range of 
Sierra Nevada is obtained on ^reaching the summit. 
Tlj intervening valley presents as barren a prIJspcct 
as the country immediately preceding it. Descending 
into it, numerous boiling springs are found, which 
often serve to delude the thirsty emigrants. But by 
damming ^p the streams which flow from them, the 
water maybe cooled, and, although impregnated with 
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salt, sulphur, and magnesia, it may quench the thirst. 
The phenomenon of mirage is frequently presented to 
the view of the emigrants, and it very often assumes 
the appearance of things unknown to that desert 
region, such as lakeSj cascades, and foaming and 
tumbling waters. About twej^e miles from the 
springs, a ridge of sandy hills, running across the 
valley, is ascended, and then an elevated plain of 
about ten miles in extent is crossed by the trail. Over 
this plain the travelling is very laborious — the sand 
being very deep. But at length the Truckee River is 
reached, ^nd w^ater, grass and trees, larger than any 
upon the former part of the route for five hundred 
miles preceding, greet the wearied and thirsty 
emigrant. 

The Truckee River is about fifty feet in breadth 
with% shallow but rapid current of clear water. The 
bottom land is exceedingly fertile, and game is some- 
times to be obtained in its neighborhood. The trail 
crosses the Truckeoy^ery frequently, in its winding 
course, but the coumry being agreeable, this is not 
considered toilsome by the emigrant, after traversing 
the barren plains in the vicinity of Mary’s River. The 
course of the Truckee is nearly from the south-west to 
the north-east, Und in some places it passes between 
very high mountains, affording scarcely room for tra- 
vellers to pass. Sometimes^ the trail is followed 
through fertile valleys and then over barren hills and 
rocky passes till thff summit of a gap in the moun- 
tains is reached, and a pleasant valley opens to the 
view, offering a fine place for encampment. The trail 
then turns to the left, and proceeds in a southerly 
direction, crossing the Truckee several times, until 
thf Truckee Lake breaks upon the view. This small 
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sheet of water is surrounded by lofty mountains, ex- 
cept upon the side where its outlet flows from it. The 
trail strikes the shore of the lake at its eastern end, 
and continues around its north-eastern side over a 
very difficult, boggy road. Having reached the upper 
end of the lakes, tli||^ trail leaves the shore on the 
right hand, ascends over some rocky hills, and, cross- 
ing some deep ravines arid swampy ground, arrives at 
the base of the crest of the Sierra Nevada. Then 
comes the ascent pf the §teop pass — a work of diffi- 
culty and danger. The mules are compblled to leap 
from crag to crag, and, wlien heavily laden, are often 
precipitated backward in climbing the almost perpen- 
dicular rocks. 

Having attained the summit of the pass, the view 
is inexpressibly grand and comprehensive. A mile 
journey upon the tojy^pf the mounfain brings th#tra- 
veller to a small lake, surrounded by good grass, 
which is often used as a place of encampment. Leav- 
ing tlie lake on the right hand, •ail descends over 
the rocky ground for a few miles, and then enters a 
beautiful valley about five miles long. Through tliis 
valley, which is called the Yuha:^ valley, hv the emi- 
grants, flows the YTuba River, a tributary of the 
Feather River, and the scene of considerable gold 
digging and washing. Tliis is the cominciiccmcnt of 
the gold region, and after their journey through the 
wilderness, here the emigrants ^eet tlie “promised 
land.’' From this point to Sacramento city, the great 
terminus of the overland emigration, it is about sixty 
miles ; but the trading post of Yuha, Johnson’s 
rancho, Vernon, and the other posts, offer convenient 
intermediate resting places. 

We have thus sketched the general character of tSe 
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principal overland route to California, and have foh 
lotted the trail of the emigrant over all the difficult 
ties and obstacles which present themselves upon the 
route. That there are portions of the journey which 
arc productive of considerable sufiering, and which 
demand stout hearts and stronjteonstitutions to meet 
them, is not to be doub'ted. wht they are few com- 
pared w ith the dangers to be encountered by deviat- 
in^p^from the particular trail whose course we have 
followxHl. The Avant of Avater is the principal source 
ot annoyait^se towards theTake part of the route, but 
this occiMPS in few places. The longest distance to be 
travelled without finding w'ater, is about forty-fivo 
miles — from the Sink” of Mary’s River to Truckec 
Ritxr, and tliis may bo ])rcparcd for. It is a matter 
of great importance, that the delay upon the route 
should be as little lis possible. Great suffering and 
many deaths have been caused by delaying too long 
at different camping places. It sliould be made an 
Argent duty to getj^^er as much ground every day as 
possible, and to ke^ in the old trail. 

Tlie overland route Avliich we have sketched, and 
the route by Avay of Cbagres and Panama, are the tAvo 
routes liy A^iich’^ost of tlic California emigrations had 
^proceeded ; 'but, there are others projected, and some 
, liave been followed. Many persons have ]>roceeded to 
California through IMcxico ; hut the difficulty and 
fie^^y in the matter of passports, and the opposition 
of the Mexicans t& armed parties of another country 
passing their territory, must jirove weiglity objc(;tions 
’to any such route. Another has been }u*ojoc(('d, and 
Avill probably be opened. It is a route across the ter- 
ritory of blicaragua, in Central America. This will 
be the shortest and most conA^enient route to the gold 

19 
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region, and will absorb the greater portion of^, the 
travel thither ; but the overland route will aJfeirays be 
taken by those who have been accustomed to a coun- 
try life, or have a thirst for adventure. It presents 
the greatest variety of scenery — some of it of a cha- 
racter not to be se A elsewhere ; and affords oppor- 
tunities for studying*ature in all h\jr visible forms ; 
and, though attended with toils and dangers, which ^ 
will daunt the feeble, it possesses the stronge^at- 
tractions for the lovers of variety, and**the hardy a(J- 
venturer who has confidence in his own* powers of 
endurance. 


CHAPTER XII. 

RECENT EVENTS. 

m 

Believing that every event which in any way 
affects the interests or welfare of California is im- 
portant to those who have watched her progress and 
have been astonished at her rapid risl^j we wilf in this 
and a subsequent chapter, bring the Jiarrative up to 
the time of issuing this work. 

The city of San Francisco, in the midst of hej 
progress and prosperity, has been twice visited by^%he 
destroying element of fire. The first calamity of this 
kind occurred on the morning of the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1849. The fire consumed all that portion of the 
city on and near the plaza, involving a loss, at Califor- 
nia prices, of over a million of dollars. Fortunately, 
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it was the rainy season. If the fire had occurred 
during the dry season, and the prevalence of the 
furious gale^ the w^lc city, composed, as it was, of 
canvas tenijg and wooden houses, must have been 
destroyed. The event did hot materially afiect the 
progress of the city ; for the bur^ district was entirely 
rebuilt within twenty days. 

The second ^eat fire occurred on th^ night of the 
4th^f May, 1850. It broke out in the United States 
Hotel, situated on the pj|tza, or Portsmouth Square — 
t£e very heart of the city. The flames soon spread 
to tlic adjoining buildings, and several of the principal 
hotels were destroyed, [^othing could stop the pro- 
gress of the fire but the tearing d(%rn of a whole block 
of houses on one of the streets leading from the 
Square. Five entire blodcs of the business portion 
of the city were destroyed — ^involving a loss of about 
a million of dollars. To show the amount of enter- 
prise and energy existing in San Francisco, no better 
opportunfty is aflbrded than to look at the state of 
things in that city, len days after the fire. We extract 
from the Alta Californian of the 15th of May, the 
following remarks : 

“The Burned District. — Intimately as we are 
acquainted wj^ the predominant spirit of energy and 
enterprise ot o^ city, we have almost wondered at 
the rapidity with which the burned district is being 
ag^n buil| up. It exceeds the speed with which the 
work was accomplished after the December fire. 
Already, in Portsmouth Square, the Bella Union and 
St. Charles, houses of public resort, are opened and 
hourly thronged. In Washington Street, two dry 
goods stores, ‘La Amarilla’ and Juan Cima’s, are 
opened and stocked,, and on both sides of the way 
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buildings arc nearly completed, and will be ready for 
occupation by the latter end of this week. In fact, 
the ruins are more than half cogjcred oVer, and except 
that the new edifices are not of so el cpan| a character 
or SO substantially built,’ even, as pn^iously^ they will 
present a handsome^ppearance. 

^‘Thc fact of the Business season having now fairly 
commenced, ||nd fhe necessity of b|ftg alive to take^^ 
advantage of it, has materially accelerated operations. 
The present busy hum created by |he industrious 
mechanic, will soon give way to the usual Activity atid 
bustle of mercantile trade, and ere the departure of 
the next steamer a casual gbservcr would be scarcely 
able to realize the devastation of the 4th inst. Not- 
withstanding the inyjaense amount of property de- 
stroyed, which was not^tUll over-estimated, business 
has not been so generally depressed, even momenta^! 
rily, as it was feared and anticipated. Our community 
have risen again to the surface of the waters with 
cork-like buoyancy, and the sa3 and gloomy faces^f 
the early part of last week have brightened by the^ 
prosperous hopes anticipated in the future. Never 
was calamity taken with more fortitude and philosophy 
than in this city. And if to win ^^cess is but to 
deserve, then those who have suffc#|(OT^ll meet with 
their just reward. Nil desperanduw^^e^m^ to be the 
popular motto, amalgamated with the David Crocket 
principle, enlarged and improved. Wo sa|^fied 
that nothing can retard or check the prosperity, rapid 
growth, advancement and importance of this, the prin- 
cipal city and seaport of the Pacific coast. Vive 
San Francisco !” 

The annexed extract from the Message of the Mayor 
of San Francisco gives an idea of the quantity of 
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disease and destitution in that city. No doubt San 
Francisco is the grand receptacle for all who become 
diseased in any way at the mines or other places in 
the interior ; and this may serve to account for the 
extraordinary sfatements contained in .the Message — 
During the last*hine months, ah expense of eighty 
thousand dollars has been incurred for the support of 
the sick and destitute, w^ho have been throw n penniless 
upon our shores, and found friendless and homeless in 
• our streets, and for the burial of those who have died 
without suflScient ,ihcaus t^ defray the expenses of 
interment. If these enormous expenditures are con- 
tinued, (and it is evident from the rapid growth of the 
population, that they must seriously increase, unless 
some new system is adopted,) it will readily be per- 
^eivgd that a very large portion of the revenue of the 
city l^ill be absorbed in defraying the expenses of the 
hospital department alone. Something therefore must 
remedy this great drain upon the 

of the vast increase of the com- 
merce of ^ian Francisco, it is stated that, in six days 
in the month of May, 1850, there arrived at that port 
seventy-six vessels, freighted with cargoes to find a 
market there. Several large steamboats have been 
put upon the Sacramento and the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, and they are reaping extraordinary profits. The 
trip from San Francisco to Sacramento City was, a few 
years ago, a work of some days, but it is now per- 
formed in less than nine hours. 

The reports from the mines continue to be of the 
most favorable character. Gold has been discovered 
upon Trinity Biver| about two himdred miles north of 
Sacramento City, a^d the digging has proved to bo 
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equal to that of any of the other placers. The mouth 
of the riverj which empties into Trinity Bay, has been 
surveyed, and, being considere^d a very^good harbor, 
a town has been projected, to be ^uated upon the 
shore at the ' mouth of the river. Bich diggings have 
been opened near Mariposa, anSf on one occasion, a 
mass of gold and quartz, weighing fifty pounds, was 
taken from them, and sold for sixteen ^hundred dollar^. 
Several important discoveries have been made on the 
Mokulumne River. Out of ope holg, three men, in two' 
days, took the sum of fpur ^thousand dollars. It is 
thought that more bullion will, be obtained during the 
dry season of the present ypar, 1850, than has been 
received since the commencement of the gold-digging. 
This seems to falsify the predictions of some persons, 
that the gold region would be speedily exhausted 
The following is an account, of some bloody trans- 
actions upon the North Fork of the American River, 


We extract it from the Pacific News of J^y 15th, 
1850:— 


“ About two weeks ago, a party of Indians came 
stealthily upon a few miners who were sleeping after 
their work was over in their tents on the North Fork, 
some twenty miles above Auburn. Before the Indians 
gave any warning to the whites of their presence, they 
killed two, wounded another, and then succeeded in 
making their escape. On Friday of last week, a 
trader, who was travelling with his team, was sur- 
rounded by Indians when about fifteen miles above 
Auburn. The arrows from their bows took effect up- 
on his person, and he only saved his life by a preci- 
pitous flight. They carried off his coat which he left 
in his wagon, with $600 worth ^of gold dust in the 
pocket. They also robbed his of several valu- 
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aWe articles. Upon receiving new of this attack at 
Auburn, a number of men set out on horseback, in 
pursuit of the Indians. They overtook them in a 
valley*«iot far frdto Auburn, and found a large party 
of them drUkm i|p^ t(^meet them. The Indians were 
armed%ith bows an^ arrows and had one gun. The 
/^ytes^tSked them, and soon put them to flight. 
^Tmelniaians left a considerable number of dead be- 
hind them, an^ it is supposed that they carried off 
^ many more. Two of the whites were wounded with 
the arrows of the Indians, but not fatally, 

“It is believed by many of the miners that there 
a.re white men among*" the Indians, inciting them to 
hostilities. It is pretty certain that a German doctor 
j^s been leading them on in their attacks. A meet- 
ing held at Auburn, last Monday evening, to 
Praise a company ^^of volunteers for the purpose of 
scouring the count^, and making war upon the Indians 
wherevef '|imnd, so long as they maintain a hostile 
position, and a number of men were enrolled.'" 

A portion of the Indians of the eastern part of 
California hfve always manifested their hostility to 
the whites, and have taken numerous occasions to 
wreak their vengeance upon those whom they consider 
the in^^aders of their country. But the pursuit of 
such a course will only hasten their own destruction. 
They are in no condition to contend with the whites, 
and their proper course would be to conciliate those 
whom they cajanot resist; The following account of 
an exterminating expedition against the Indians is 
from the Californian of the first of June. To 
our thinking^ the punishment far exceeded the offence, 
and the officer who gave the order for extermination, 
is culpable in a high "degree. 
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Wo Jiave received particulars of the 3'eeont slaugli- 
ter of a largo l)ody of Oioar liukt’ juJiaTis ]>y an expe- 
dition sent out against tliem from the United States 
garrisons at Soinuna and Eenociat Tlie trifee that 
incurred tliis terrible piniis]iinen^coiii]>ri!#B tlie^natives 
of Sonoma and Napa valleys, aj;id iuis niaintaftied, in 
genera] undishirbed peacoftil relations wfft tJte •\ljfi te , 
settlers of tliat section of CjiHfornia. Last MiS3^r|ff 
however, a stubborn fain ily Indian offered an indignity 
to tlio wife of one Kelsey, who bad resided in tbe^ 
country some nine years, for wdiicb he was taken be- 
fore a magistrate and sentenced to receive one hundred 
lashes. After this ])univsbineBt, on the same day, we 
are informed Kelsey, sought the wretched offender, 
and laid him dead at his feet, shooting him in the 
presence of several gentlemen, who ^emonstrate^witn j 
him on the barbarity of the deed.| This man Kelse}® 
ivas afterwards murdered, as wa^' also a brother-in- 
law, by the Indians of the i^ighborhood. ^j|pB^nce‘ then 
repeated acts of violence have been vi8it^&||on the 
natives, and our readers will remember tlfe founts 
which we published a few mont^ sinW^jof ’butrages 
committed in Sonoma and Napa, 8y a pa^ty^rf despe- 
rate white men. The Indians were driver to the 
mountains, and subsequently made depredatory incur- 
sions upon their old masters, driving aw^ay cattle, and 
indulging their natural propensity to steal. Com- 
plaints w^ere made, — doubtless the accounts of their 
conduct highly colored, — to 4he garrisons ©f Eenecia 
and Sonoma, and on the 1st of the inonlh am expedi- 
tion Avas fitted out against tlicm, composed of a detach- 
ment of infantry, and a company of dralgoons, under 
command of Lieutenant Davidson, (seventy-five in all,) 
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wi|i|i orders to proceed against the Clear Lake Indians, 
^tid extcrminaU^ if possible, the tribe. 

The troops arrived in the vicinity of the lake, 
anSyll^ u^^pcctef^^^ upon a body of Indians num- 
benng T^W^n t^Y^ ar^d three hundred. They imme- 
diate]/ stfr^mdod^hein, and as the Indians raised a 
sh^^ht^^ofianclr and attempted escape, poured in a 
fire indfscTimmafeh/ 7ipon rnen^ women^ and 
^(Mldikn. ^ Th^fell,^ says our informant^ ^ as grass 
TK-^ore the swJlp of the scythe.* Littlp'or 'no resist- 
an(:e v a^s c!lcoil'ute1red, and the work of butchery was 
of ^liort duration. The shrieks of the slaughtered 
victims died away, the roar of muskets ' then ceased, 
and stretched lifeless upon the sod of their native 
valley were the bleeding bodies of these Indians — 
nor sex, nor a^’ was spared; it was the order 
of extermination fearfully obeyed. The troops re- 
turned to t1lo« St^^tions, and quiet is for the present 
restored.” 

Here is the account of more Indian troubles. 

THE Sackamento'Inhians. — Trea- 
ty. — In consequencejpf depredations of the Indians of 
tlie Sacramento valley and outrages committed by them, 
General Thomas J. Green, 1st Division, State Militia, 
ordered out two companies of Mounted Volunteers, 
under command of Captain Allgiers and Captain 
Charles Hoyt, and marched from Oro, on the 17th of 
May, in the direction of Deer Creek. On the same 
day Lieutenant Bell, of Ca])tain A.’s company, with 
ten men, encountered a large number of Indians, 
killed live, and took six prisoners. 

“ On the 18th the command scoured the country in 
the region of Deer Creek and Bear River. On the 
19th, the trail to Colonel Holt’s mill, where he was 
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murdered, was taken, the villages found to be deserj^d, 
and the white settlement abandoned. & 

‘‘ On the 20th, the Indians, two or three hundred 
strong, were discovered within two 


Kiver, upon an elevated conical, hill. An enSgement 
took place, in which eleven Indiapi werelWed and a 
nilbaber wounded. About fifty of^h^tate w^unteers 
were engaged. None were killed, but Captairi^l^t, 
Lieutenant Lewis, and Mr. Russell^- were woicndcL 
Major Frederick Emory (brother of %rajor Emor^ 
United States Topographical Engineers o#tlie bound- 
ary Commission,) was accidentally shot through the 
thigh with a rifle ball. He i^as aid-de-camp to General 
T. J. Green. 

‘‘On the 25th, the Indian Chiefs Weimer, Buckler, 
and Pooliel, came in, by permi8sion;rand entered into 
a treaty of peace between the three tribes, sevorally 
represented, and the State of California ifnd Govern- 
ment of the United States. The trea|Dpis sensible 
and comprehensive.** 

In the following, among other interesting intelli- 
gence, will be found an account of that which was 
expected long before it occurred — the resistance of 
some of the numerous body of foreign gold-seekers 
to the tax imposed upon them. The license tax is 
certainly a just one ; but the foreigners presumed 
upon their number and strength, that they had powder 
sufficient to resist its imposition. The easy exci- 
tability of the Americans, upon any subject connected 
with their own soil is w ell known ; and it is exceerling- 
ly strange that a serious collision did not take place. 
We extract from the Alta Californian, of June 1st, 
1850. 

The Alta Californian has letters from Stockton to 
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May 22d. On tTic Tuolumne, but little gold digging 
^ has been effected siiice last fall along the banks. The 
gold is under water, and preparations were making 
by companies to dam the streams to get at it. This 
work ha| been actively going on for five or six months. 
There is l^ant of men at this kind of work, and eight 
or lien dollars' a day is rea(ftly obtained. The dig- 
gings at Jamestown, Sonora, &c,, have been partially 
deserted on account of new diggings discovered at Cp- 
ljignbii^.three miles j^om Sonora, at the last accounts 
some two thousand persons had collected there, and 
tS'v^n lots wdJI^yiin^ at high prices. 

So]^^ is jawing very ritpidly, being in the centre 
oimaif^pensive mining regi<j[n. It is likely to be next 
qpBkton in siz#^jmd importance. Discoveries of 
%*ich placer# have befen made in its vicinity lately ; 
som^j^jl^li^rij!^^ holes at Columbia are thirty, forty, 
and fiftjr^feet 4cep. . A serious difiiculty has broken 
SoHra. A number of foreigners refused to 
conl|>ly with the law taxing them for the privilege of 
working the mines. A time was fixed by the collector 
to summon a possp of American citizens to prevent 
t^m from working. The day previous to the time 
ftted, the foreigners paraded with guns, &c., and rein- 
forcements of Americans were sent for from the 
neighboring towns. A letter from Stockton, dated 


22d, adds; 

In the evening, the sheriff, Mr. Work, was ao- 
osted by a Mexican, who asked him if he was not an 
►fficcr, or the officer who intended to enforce the pay- 
nent of the license. On replying that he was, the 
dexican made an attempt to stab him, when a person 
tanding by, named Clark, with a single stroke of a 
bowie knife, nearly severed his head from his body. 
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Thirty armed Americans soon arrived from Mormon 
Giilch, and the whole American population w'ere on 
the alert all night. 

At last accounts there were two or thred hundred 
Americans at SonorA, under arms, arid others w’ere 
hourly arriving. On 'Monday the cxcit^tfcnt had 
somewhat abated. Htmdreds of the rMexicans fShd 
Chileans 'were packing up and leaving for Stocktofi. 
Many of them disclaimed having had any intention 
of 1 ‘csorting to arms, and all wer| evidently ijaoro or 
less frightened at tlie aspect of affair^ It appears 
that the Mexicans who took part in tWISisturbanceV 
were led on by some hot*hoaded Trenchmai^^iAtely 
arrived from France, of the Red Rcpublican'iiWei. 
They found, however, that the ^jority of tho^i^n- 
iards W'cre not disposed to join^hein, ani it is sup- 
posed that the whole affair will blow ovej’ wdthont^any 
very serious consequences. The affair^witf 'probablj 
be a severe blow to business, for the pred&4 
nora.” 

The Stockton Times has a letter from Sonora, giv- 
ing the details df this difficulty. The foreigners saic 
they were willing to })ay four or five dollars per montL 
but that the ainoiuit demanded w\aB utterly beyond 
their power to pay. They made 'this statement at ar 
interview with the Governor. The letter goes on as 
follows : 

“ During the discussion, an American who wish^c 
to get out of the crowd, began elbowing his way frefrr 
the place where he stood, when a Mexican or Chilian, 
in front of him, drew^ a pistol. In a moment a dozen 
revolvers were out, and a precipitate retreat w^as made 
by the foreigners. No shot was fired, but tlie Mexi- 
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<|ins were alarmed, and the town was cleared in five 
mi&tes. Our peace now seemed threatened by about 
five thousand men outside, and no inconsiderable 
||^rm was created in town. The citizens armed them- 
selves, an^ expi-esses were sent to Mormon Creek and 
Sullmm’s r^iggings, from which places about five 
well a^uied Americans arrived, and marched 
s treets with guns and rifles on their 
shouldeTffljWfche ,4|?*<M»nstration was suflicient ; the 
l^oon dispersed, and quiet was 
iflKredir The bo fefred, is the mis- 

guided ^^lj|||||ur<iOwn fitizens, who although gene- 
th tl^discont(jg.jt occasioned by 
at^^fneepsea that the foreigners should 
prSfipWo take ihto^their own hands, and 

Niot be^willing^^llow the affair to rest where 

ly too|i place thislafternoon, in which 
wtis jj^Qusly wounded. A man was 
not|ced^Pradii^the stfeets with two or three pistols 
and a knife^^^ l)fet ; thejman was intoxicated, and 


the slUrifF arre^d liirn, or rather took his arms from 


hi|L While ya p lho jtet, a Mexican came up behind 
ipHIgnade a stan at the officer with a large knife. The 
murderous iritenl|J|^as fx|!6strated by a bystander, who, 
wijjha^bowie kime,, ntpii^ the man, wounding him 
ibvijpSy. Mr. Work, the sheriff, was happily un- 

^^fhil^fcate of affai^, if allowed to last, will ruin 
roerity of the whol^ southern mines, and your 
OTn of Stbektoh will be the first to suffer 
tfi^^by. 

Monday^ May 20. — ^A guard was kept up all last 
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night, bht every thing was quiet, and as I said yejg|!#- 
day, I believe the danger, if any win to be appre- 
hended, had passed away. But the excitable feelings 
of the hundreds of Americans ^ow under arnjs had % 
be indulged, and hearing that a cai^p, n3t6tj|y ccto- 
posed of foreigners^ situated about a^cn mi|j^ from 
Sonora, had mounted ^Mexican, Chilian, and 
flags, (what truth thci|& is in the rrpnrt|j)pi[j|)niT ndtj^ 
they have started out this morl^g^ to the in- 

sult, and chastise the temeiBt;f 
‘^outsiders.’' I ^^incerely« tiiiiir mer^^d^ gWB 
sense enough in the party lb refi^iiJBBfeMMion ig- 
gression. M 

Gov. Burnett has sent Qon.'Okhi^i(lMq|M|||^ 
H. A. Schoolcraft in charge of Iftlblock of sffll«on- 
tributed by California to the JpIshingtonfeJSIonumentj 
It is thus describe^;^’ 

^‘This block of gold-bcari^ quag|z, 

Mariposa diggings, near Fr mines^mi^ wsl)^ 

about one hundred anditwenty-fiv|i';^l^^ ^n fdlspe 
it is irregular, approachi%;% scpqre^ipj^ varying 
from eighteen tb twenty inches in lei^gth. It :os 
in thickness nine inehcs — acros(r“’its fSite diagonaMnt 
is twenty-one inches by m^asureflaeiit. Very fmil 
gold is perceptible to the it ise^iuatcd 

to contain about eiglity dollai*s "^rth.’* # w 

Since the above events were recorded, anothcr^o^ 
disastrous fire has occurred in .the city of San 
cisco. It broke out in the Sacramento Honse^j|tha|^ 
in the wealtliiest portion of theleity? on tlie 
June, 1850, at eight o’<flock,vA. M., and in the 
space of three hours, about two-thirds of the wealthiest 
district was consumed. The shipping in the harbor 
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was only saved by the greatest exertion. The entire 
is estimated at from three to four millions of 
Sollkr^. This event occurring so soon after the pre« 
fire, has a dejiressing and gloomy effect upon 
Business opera^iil;" not only of San Francisco, 
but Sacramehto City also. Many of the heaviest 
trflding Mpses have entirely ruined t and others 
broufjhISBiill verge oJ^t. Several individl^ls, includ- 
,t](^e,?^ityj‘ distinguished themselves 
aM 5^nerdus exertions to arrest the 
"ess dt ^IB^fire and^ssave property. 

^he emigi^^on to California by way of the over- 
lam rddte is six times as -‘ great during the present 
yeari^t was in 1^4^^ The last company left Coun- 
cil BHSs, on the ofJune^^. They brought up the 
rear of near four thousand wagons, ten or twelve 
tho^t|i|; jpersons, and J-hout twenty thousand head of 
horwfffed cattle. Tlm"con tinned success of the gold- 
diggers and the extraordinary prospect in regard to 
the Quantity that will be obtained during the mining 
season of 1880, OTves to keep up the excitement and 
to allure the emigrant to the golden land. 

' Sberc ii a prdfepect that the seat of government of 
Ca^ifbrnia will bo.|?||iiovcd from San Jos6 to the pro- 
posed neir city o|^Fv allejo, about twenty miles above 
Tudscoi^aar the Straits of Canjninez, and at 
tlft||Suiiction of the Napa and San Pablo Bays. 
1 ^^ ^W kcity ^as already been surveyed, and a 
capitalists organized, witli the 
^teri?^natiott to/^fgo ahead,’’ whether the capital is 
'ii i# not established at thi# point. The site no doubt 
presents many advantages for a large commercial city, 
not possessed by San Francisco. The distance from 
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the Golden Gates,” (as the entrance from the Pacific 
to the succession of bays connected with the har|or 
of San Francisco is termed) is about the same^ fs'Sari 
Francisco. The harbor is one of th^Hafest 
commodious in the world, midi^hc commissSSiW 
appointed by the general government to make surveys 
and decide tipon the best locat^, have to r^onmaHid 
Mare’s Isle^Eld^ half a mile^r<^ Vallej^liMlKe naval 
depot of the United States in 

of Vallejo is delightful, and tlm^1&c^i|Hn||^^^ 
jected to those strong and coid^or^w^R^^^flHI 
render San Francisco so disagreeable a residue 
and so dangerous as a ctomercial city. SheiWis 
plenty of marble for building pu^oses in the inm^iate 
vicinity of Vallejo, amt plenty pfiil^mcstonc atWcoii- 
venient distance, and easily ^ tain able. The new 
city will command a most beaudful view of S^j^^^blo 


Bay and of the country adjacent, and the Napi'^WIle^ 
(through which the Napa Rivp^ flows, and near .>the 


mouth of wdiich the city is located Jatid the Soiffema 
valley in the vicinity are among We m|pst fertile in 
California. Near Vallejo are also mineral springs, 
possessing similar properties, |ind ^d to^^qua)(||(hp 
celebrated Congress %ring8 at ^piloga. 
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CHAPTER XilL 

ALooioiiTAin) otb:bb characteristics op 

THE MODt OP^ISTINQUISHIKG IT WHEN 
HER VlTH THE ASSAY, REDUCTION, 
ENT OF QOfiD. 

r 

w 

JFor the purpose of presenting all that is connected 
Tmn that precious metal, that has built up a state 
within a few years, and of making the reader fully 
acquaintedgwith all th^t is necessary for the gold- 
seeker tupnmTi^ wo will now describe, in some detail, 
history, o^racter of gold, and the mode 
f o^i^hhiriinf its presence and value. 

Gold invariahly exhibits something of the peculiar 
ellow color which it is known to possess in a pure 
bate ; but tiis *lor is modified by various metals 
ith which it may be mixed. Thus it may be described 
3 having various shades of gold-yellow ; occasionally 
pifiroacliing silv^-white, occasionally resembling 
rass-yellow of eyery degree of intensity, and even 
erging on steel-gray in some specimens from South 
Linerica. 

The lustre of gold is highly metallic and shining, 
nd owing to the small amount of oxidation at its sur^ 
ice, it preserves its shining lustre even after long 
xposure in contact with wfer substances. Thus the 
hining particles arc often seen in sand when the 
uafitity is barely sufficient to repay the cost of work- 
ag, notwithstanding the value of the metal. Even 
20 ^ 
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however, if the surface is dull, the true color and appear- 
ance are easily restored by rubbing, and when polisj^d 
it takes a very vivid lustre, ilhicl^L is 
long time in the atmosphere 'sjM 

Although in the^^v^lpn wMch has been T®f<: 
duced into gold-yelhs^, hi^-yelldw, and grayisl 
yellow, native gold sems with |^e slightt^^odifica 
tions to agree with thof^geological of it 

varieties, yet this mode of arrani^eme 
serious notice. The gdltl^ellow vai^ 
the specimens of the highest gold-ycHiOWsiCS 
there are some among them which have rather a pal 
color ; they include most of the crystals and of" 
imitative shapes, in fact' the greatel^ part of the ^pccies 
itself. The brass-yellow native gold is confined to 
some of the regular and imitative shapwlfc f a plilo 
color (which is generally ealled,,brass-yelIow,l ^d . 
it is said, of a less specific grall'ity thanHhe pi^l^pGnW 
one; but this does not seem to have ever been ascef® 
tained by direct experiment. The grayish-yellow^ 
native gold occurs only in thOSe smgJlf flat^rains which 
are mixed with the native platina, and possess a yellow 
color a little inclining to gray ; they Urc said to have 
the greatest specific gravity of thto all. The real 
foundation of this distribution lecms to be the opinion 
that the first are the purest, the second mixed ipth a 
little silver, and the third with platina,. It is #iot 
known whether the latter admixture really takes place, 
but it is certain that several varieties of goTd-yellow 
native gold contain an admixture of silver.* 

In color and lustre, i^H^erienced persons might 
mistake various substances for gold these are chiefly 


♦ Mobs’ Mineralogy, by Hiddiiig:er, vol. ii. p. 438. 
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iron ^nd copper pyrites, but from them it may bo 
readily distinguished, being softer than steel and very 
malleable ; whereas irOn pyrites is harder than steel, 
and copper pyrites is not malleable ; for although the 
latter mineiil yields easily to the point of a knife, it 
crumbles when we a ttempt to cut or hammer it, whereas 
gold^ay be separated in thin slices, or beaten out 
intOj^hin plates by the hammer. There can thus be 
no possi||Jo difficulty in distinguishing these various 
native stat%evop with nothing but an 
3®inary sieel knife. From aihy other minerals, as 
mica, whose presence has also mided some persons, 
^Id is easily Ea^wn verj^^mple experiments with 
a^alr of scale|j||gl^bveu by cireful wishing with water, 
for gold being jj^oh h&vier than any other substance 
f^ind platina and one or two extremely 

J^ill always^ fall first to the bottom, if 
wijth^mtid, whilo mica will generally 
ibe tfic last ^ material to fSll. This is the case, 
howe^r^fine^ or few the particles of cither mineral 
may W! 

Gold therefore can be distinguished by its relative 
weight or specific gravity, and by its relative hardness, 
from other bodi^ which yesi^ble it. It is described 
generally as soft, complexly malleable and flexible, 
but more accurately , 4 ts softer than iron, copper or 
silver, but liarder than tin or lead. It is useful to 
know f^cts of this kind, as a simple experiment that 
can be made with instruments at l)and, is often more 
valuable than a much more accurate exarmnation 
requii iiig ]na|crial.s not immediately available. 1’hus 
if it is found that a specimen (perfiaps a small scale or 
spangle) is readily scrat^ed by silver, copper or iron, 
and scratches tin and lead, it may, if of the right 
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color and sinking rapidly in irater, be fairly assnmed 
to be gold. 

The weight of gold," as of all substances, it is con- 
venient to estimate relatively, and in comparison with 
the weight of an equal volmne of Master, ^’he relative 
weight, or specific gravity, as it is called, of gold, is 
remarkably high, the lightest varieties being ffrelvqn 
times heavier than water^ and pure gold nineteen 
times. This is expressed bj saying that Iha a fi necific 
gravity of native gojd is *42 — 19, 
determined by comparing |h# weight of the minerafm 
water and air. ^ 

As the value of goldi^^iSepcnas ai^pst entirely on its 
specific gravity, and this test, therUfere, is of the 
greatest practical importanoe, it wil^not^e out of*' 
place if we here explain some very«si|pM||||^parails^ 
for the determination ^ this po^t. ^ 

If the specimen niei^ is large osoougH Vo’Wbiiains^ 
pended conveniently by a thread, weigh*^ it^Srst in aii 
by a fine balance, expressing the result in grij^^p, o-nd 
taking care previously to remove dust or loolely adher- 
ing particles. Then suspend it by a horsehair from 
the scale-pan (it is convenient to have a hook attached 
to it for this purpose,) alhd thus’ suspended, imrtferso 
it and re-weigh it in watet, taking care that it is 
covered on all sides by Mi least half an inch of water, 
and carefully brushing ofi* with a feather .any bubbles 
of air that adhere to the surface. The results may 
then be noted as follows : — . 

Weight of substance in the air in grains .... 

Deduct weight of d^tto in water . . . w . . . 

Difference . . . 

This result gives the of a bulk of water 
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cKfilal to that of the spechnen^ and by dividing the 
weight of the specimen in air by this nund>er, the 
ppb'cific gravity is obtained. 

.« . weight of substance in ahr 

gravi y Qf equal bulk of water 

wever, the substance is in the form of fine 
Jlnd^r v^y small lumps, it is better, after weighing 
it carSfulIy, to take a smalF'dry phial furnished with a 
stepper ; coij^teipoise t^is , phial ^(feurately in' the 
weigh t-sf^le bv snot or strips of le' 

^pletcly with jffurc water, Hki 


; then fill it com- 
ing cate^ffiat no bubbles 
of air are left and weigh the q^^antity of water it 
cmpKniH aft^|rards empty the bottle .^ftnd dry it 

^iJl^ext filh, ^^ottle ammt two-thirds full of the 
‘ owder to bo examined, ^mgh this and record the 


Then fill bottle onol^ ,^ore with w'ater, 
_^king C|re|^as^fbre^ tha^ ail buhi^ea are expelled 
ii^ind none of the powder washed ptit. Once more 
weigK»#*,,. 

We have then to mak<^ho^fol|o|[pig calculation: 

Weight of powder and water ft grains » 

" ^duct weight of powd<|r alouO; , e=s 

'^■' 5 ; ' . 

Diftrence (weight of water left in bottle) *= 


W^gl't 0^0, 
Weight oi 

difference 


]e full of water in/grains 
r lefPIn bottle 


weight of water displaced | ^ 
by, and equal in bulk to, powder) j 

weight of powder in air 

The specific gravity— ^ — —I — -7 — ri — \ 

^ & .7 weight of watef displaced. 

It may be useful to know theXpccific gravity of 

various sfl^tances at all resembliiS ^ld in weight or 
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uppearmoe, uid ire therefore append the 

short table. The specifie gravitjr of water is assumed 

to be unity : — 

Osmium . . . • 21 J 

Platinum . . . 1&^22 not hammered. ^ 

Iridium. , . 18^ 

Gold . . . ^ . 16}^19J ditto 

Mercury. . . . 13 J 
Palladium . . . 11^ 

Lead-* . ^ III ^ 

Rhodium 

Silver ^ A 

Copper . . , . 71-28 

Brass . . . . 8i 
Lead ore (g^leria) 7i 
Copper pyrites . 5 
Iron pyrites i . 4 
Diamond 
Sand 

By the help i^ lkhis table t1hl^itl|e of aftKftVou 
sand may also Ml in soind'^llegree? eSiiiirflfed* since, I 
will be seen, the specific gravity of most o%^|^^anc] 
is under 8, whilf that of most impure*^ gold is 12 
BO that if the gWvity of the sands then 

selves, when expi&nented on, is much great tha 
that of ordinary sand, it is likely that the efdessjvi 
be for the most part gold, in a district otherwise know 
to be auriferous a l^^greatcr the specific gravity, to( 
the greater prohripity tlmrWs, offlb^ 

It may also be w#th while to mention hex^cf^thlt tf 
Specific gravity of those pepitas or lumps of gold w hii 
present a fine jwUow color varies generally from t4, 
to 18 ; but when much paler they niay range as lo 

te of the value of 8 ].)ecimens of native goi 
iplyiiig the specific gravity hyffthe resu 
58 nearly. 


♦ A very rou^h estln 
may be obtained by uS 
givei the value in flltu 
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that of a mineral <!^lled deetrumj 
^idiich will be :4escipih64pi?!e8mtly, and which is a mix- 
ture«^#^ silver and gold.; 

JVheir a piece of gold% ^oken (which is not done 
withoi;^ diififottlty^grcSfe^ fc to its pui-ity,) 

the fractured edges are.^ery nneven and torn, exhibit- 

f * ig a 'peculiar appea|raiice, known to mineralo- 
ists “fine hackly.” ' This fracture indicates that 
the mineral is torn asunder and not really broken, 
and is a proof of considto-bl^ toughneis; 

The firm in wlii(3l|;sgold is found is various. It is 
sometimes crystalline, in eigli^ or twelve-sided regular 
figures, j^assinjl into cubes, ^but thf crystals are gene- 
raij^^sraill andi^are. lufl^ase of such crystals being 
foun(|^if ii| well worth knowing that they possess a 
as mineral speciiM| 80 jar beyond that of the 
^Id wMch they contain, - ^ 

SiSre freoiK ^lv ^the metal is found in lumps or 
grains, called-^^ t^jS Spaniards f &pitas^ varying in 
size from ^ that pj a pin's Jiead to m^ses weighing, as 
has been l^ready mei^^ed, neatly one hundred 
founds troy. T% is only applied to 

grains of some maguifude, and the most common 
limits (4 are from that of a small pin's head to 
that of a n^t or% 0 |pseJ:)ierry. 

Whesi rm^<^*h smaller and stilly rounded, they are 
called goM when fla1itpned> scales or span- 

gles. In^ nature, and when seen in veins of quartz, 
gold oft^ occurs foU^rd^ or in leafy expansions of 
extreme thinness, ^or in brancliy (dendritic) forms, 
probably made up of minute crystals. It is in the 
form of very minute grains that the metal is generally 
disseminated through rocks and ^.||iriferous ores of 
various metals, and these ^are according to 
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eircnmstances in methods that will be illt3i||ed to.# a 
future chapter. In pepit»it;and small grains it is car- 
ried down by streams and de^sited in their bldf,^the 
pepitas being usually m^^kundant irhere there^ is 
reason to suppose consil^^^ disiiit^^ionefof the 
surface, and where the causes to a 

great extent is evident, - ’^he coasihflfp^Lfrica lad thi 
rivers of Europe are examples of l^e fonnuf case, 
while the Siberian deposits and those of California 
would appea^Jfco belong^to ^e latter. 

The following are examples of ^he constituent parts 
of various specim^ <#gold obtaine^ from different 
gold districts, and will form a useful guide |pm- 
parison. ^ 


Table showing the OofApt^ion of Nqfive Chf^. 



Oo](|^SiI^r. 

Oo!®!i% 


Auriferous sand of Sohaliroiiliiki, |]|ear Katb%) 
fioruschka, near N^ny-riigiliV, Sito^zis^^se)* * •> 

W'OO *K6 

«2-4rPt-274 
8*00^ 
8g§5 I 10‘05 
Mr 10'53 
^•Sf) 10.15 
82-4() 1 17-00 
64-52 1 35-48 
00.0S 1 38-38 

0-35 

"0-39 

#0-08 

o.or 

0-05^ 

0.04 

0-08 

BeresoTsk, Sibtiria 

Sand near Miask, Siberifll pkMe) 

Trinidad gold, (Bouasliaiikult^: -it 

Mine of Siaarowski in the AIM (Hose) 


The gold from ^lifprnia, Aacording to assay 
of Mr. Warwick Y<^f y^dll^D'St per cent, 

pure gold, and therefore, abotK equal t^hal ob- 
tained from the waai^ngs oi^Iiask (tharichest district 
in Western Siberia, and that producing tSi*^ largest 
pepitas,) and superior, as the tispayer remarks, to the 
gold dust from Senegal. 

There is a remj |k able mixture of native gold with 
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[v^jlpccasioimlly found in Siberia, and known under 
^ of electrum. Its color is pale brass-yellow, 
issinpiinto silver*wliite. It occurs in small plates 
d imperfect cubes, and possesses many of the charac- 
fiiwsi|gold^ifci^' it cpnsists only of 64 per cent, of that 
mct|4 i^d cent, silfelj* It is at once known 

by its low spec^&|^avity4j|fch does not exceed 12. 

Other !|jixturCT* of gold are (1) a rhodvmi^gold 
"•found in Mexico, and containing 34 to 43 per cent, of 
having a 1s|)ecific grlivity of 15^ — 16*8, and 
jai^^irty yellovr%plor ; and (2) a palldBium^gold 
(containing 9.85irper cent, palladium, and 4*17 per 
centju silver) found '4n BraziJ^and elsewhere in South 
jiteericif, in sma^crystalKijc g^.aias of pale yellow 
color. The auri^ous ores of tellurium, including 
silver, ^Ifcve hitherto only beeh found in Transylvania. 
Thesjr^c^r is s'le^-^ay, andfthey tarnish on exposure- 
The variety called graphic-^old, or graphic tellurium, 
consists St abont 60 per cent, of tellurium, 80 per cent, 
gold, and 10 per cent, silver, and is worked chiefly 
as an ore olT^old. Ancther variety, ‘‘yellow gold 
fiance,” yields somewhai^ less tellurium, gold and 
silver, and as SO per cent, of lead. 

Having now# explained at some length the more 
manifest diaracterisli^ of gold, namely, its color, 
hardnessflllnd sp^cifio%ravity, it is necessary, before 
explaining the mode of separating it fro# associated 
iiiineralsi’^^atVfe shottl#lierc give some account of 
the behavior of this%ietal under the blowpipe, and 
when fkposed to simple chemical tests. "^The assay 
of ^old and its accurate analysis, we postpone for the 
present. 

The method of blqfWpipe analysis, although exceed- 
ingly useful, is not absolutely necessary in the case 
21 
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of gold, because of the maiSij readier #aj9 op|bter« 
mining the metal, but it eeeml advisable '^ 
appearances presented. All the varieties are^eadfl;^ 
fusible into a globule, which when tSe^ol^ is 
unaltered by the coptiiimnce of 
respect it differs entirely ii» 
which, on being exposei||^|^)|e smlphux 

fumes and undergo considerable cha^e^; |Si the case 
of gold containing otlie| metals, ^cso, with the eX‘ 
ception of silver^ may generally be got rid oL^ coiji 
tinuing tlie heat in the i^terio^%ame itith addi- 
tion of a little nitre. Before the oxJ|-J[iydrogen blow- 
pipe, the metal is V 4 )latil«ied in t^e'form of a liiple 
oxide. ^ 

Gold is not acted on by any of tho^%ids ^lone. 
When exposed to the mixture of nitric witl^hydro- 
chloric acid (in the proport^n of one j^irt nitti^lto^fbur 
of hydrochloric) caSed aq&a regia, it dissolves wufiout 
residue, the solution giving a purple preeij^ate with , 
protochloride of tin,,and a brown precipitate with pro- 
tosulphate of iron.,^ Electmm, the mi^ure of^silv^*^ 
with gold above alluded toj^ oniy^artially solimle in 
aqua regia, giving a residue of'Chlorido^of silver. The 
solution is acted on by protosulphate of iron, as already 
explained. 

The foll<?>wing simple mode"%f detectin^attompts 
at impositidfrin gold dust is wptl^df being recorded 
in this place. ^ ^ 

Place a Httle gold dust in a..^ass tube or cj u-tlien- 
ware saucer, and pour nitric ac^d upon tiien 
hold the glass or saucer over flame, or upon a |pw 
embers, until red flames (nitrie vapors) arise; if it 
be pure gold, the liquid will n^ become discolored; 
but if pyrites or brass-filings shohld have been mixed 
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with it, the acid wilLJa^oiEtie turbid, green, and black, 
discharging bubbles 6Fgas'. After the ebullition has 
ceseed, the residu#should be washed with water, and 
ain pouredNIpon it, when the,«ftpe effect may 
iryed, but in a less degree; the experi- 

e rep^lld Hill alL^effervesoegiil 'ceases, it will 
finally leave tygold 4ust pure. ' , 


mem 


cITapteil XIV. 

ADDITIONAL DECENT EVENTS. 

The Mlitory of the laws of a State affords the best idea 
of i||^;,slKal condition — present and prospective ; for 
they are framed from the necessity of circumstances 
and the dilfiands of the inhabitants. We may, there- 
fore, see tlie condition and the progress of the Cali- 
fornians in theif legislative transactions. 

The California Legislature adjourned on the 22d 
April. They Imve passed a law creating a State* 
issayer, until a min^%)e established in California. 
Among tlie one bundled and forty-three acts and 
joint resolutions passed*, we notice the following : 

To incorporate the cities of Benccia, San^)iego, San 
lose, Los Angc?fes, San Francisco, Sonoma, and Santa 
Bai’bara, and a general act for the incorporation of 
dtieill^ concerning tlie State revenius etc, and its man- 
ige^i^nf; creating lOJins temporarily, appropriations, 
ind other fiscal acts ; relating to the appointment of 
pilots, regulating the duties of harbor masters, declar- 
Dg certain rivers, etc., navigable, creating health 
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officers for San Francisco, creating |i marine hospital, 
regulating quarantine at Sin llMwicisco, providing for 
the inspection of steamboats ; subdividing the 
into counties, establishing cotfhty and prdvic^g 
for the complete^^ganization of all Ad counti||j|Si- 
ganizing the dourt^^oviSii;^ the elr^pub- 

lication of the lav^jl, .^rgaiata^g distrioSotirts thMugh- 
ou^^e Sta(ef#steb]|phing a municipipl^ court in San 
Frahci8c%abolislii||g|^l laws iii force i|l the State, ex- 
c^ auch#s wer^^pitsfied by this Legisl^ure, adopting 
tW^mmon law, r^ulating the interest ofAioney, 
public ferries, notates public, ^ils and jailers, 
limited partnerships, rdhds and lApfevays, public elec- 
tions, volpmteer companies, wills, militia, "^liHfeiiilf 
mechanics and ^hers, descents andf distributions, bins 
of exchange, and promissory notes,’ constahjps, coro- 
ners, guardians, fraudulent conveyances and^ntracts, 
the rights of husband and wife, incorporation ^col- 
leges, marriages, auctioneers, government ^d protec- 
tion of the Indians, settlement of the estates of de* 
ceased persons, proceedings against diibtor by attach- 
ment; creating the offic^ of State assayer, melttfer 
%nd refiner of gold, to rej^late Senatorial and As- 
sembly districts, -prescribing t}ie mode of maintaining 
and defending possessory actons on lands belonging 
to the United States ; to prevent the impirtation of 
convicts; for the better regulation of the mines and the 
government of foreign miners, the natitnal^Was]iington 
monument, pay of chaplain, the Pacific railway, and 
concerning grants of land % the General G^ern- 
ment to commissioned officers who served in»^tne late 
war with Mexico. 

Here we have all the machinery necessary for the full 
regulation of a large, commercial, agricultural, manu- 
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Mjturing, and mining community. The session of the 
Legislature must have been laborious, inSeed; but 
the members have ac(|uittcd themselves of their ar- 
duous duties rapidly and well. One great measure 
adopted by the Legislature was the substitution of 
the ^ommon law for the uncertain civil law which 
existed in California when ceded to the United States. 
The whole legal administration ' liOf conform to 
that of most of the oilier States of the Union. The 
^irovi^ns in tlie Constitution for the purpose of edu- 
cation, have been nobly carried out by an act for the 
incorporation of ^lieges. 

Agriculture in California appears to be improving, 
^d as it is getting to be lie, profitable as any thing 
jOlse, it is attracting increased atlontion. Boxes of 
gardem seeds which had l^ost nin(‘ dollars, have been 
sol^for one hundred dollars, and scythes which cost 
three dollars, sold for forty-five dollars. The seeds 
which weite sent around Cape Horn, were almost use- 
less, while those wliich went over the Isthmus, hcr- 
meficuily sealed, came* up first. One man near San 
Jose, has mad(^ lif*ty th^sand dollars by raising pota- 
toes. at toil in dig^ng and washing gold woul# 
be necessary to realiz#, that amount ! 

Aiiioiig the ree(?iit mining inoiiJents, the following 
is rcru^’kable: — Ljfst winter, three men accidentally 
struck upon a rich deposit of gold, in a gulch about 
twelve miles from Knight’s Feijy, o)i the Stanislaus 
Kiver, and four or five miles hack from it. They 
w^oi’l^d this veip with grc'at success, managing to keep 
it a secret, until an Indian, wandering through the 
locality, discovered the sc'cret, and coniniunicated it 
to his tribe. Tin? next day^ several hundred Indians 
fell to work, with the same success ; but as they spent 

18 
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their earnings in gambling and drpking at nignf^ 
they incaatiously let out the secret, and it spread 
among the whites. The Jatter, without scruple, took 
possession of the ground, and set the Indians adrift. 
An alcalde was elected, the ground staked off, and 
allotted to the several claimants. This guhfiih, although 
rifled of its richest^reasuftjs, afforded good digging 
for a large niimbc^]^^ persons, for somja weeks, many 
carrying away, wn^ ,the water failed, a thousand 
dollars and upwards, as the result of their ^ors. 
The three (j^scovcrers of the gulch, took awa^ witi 
them about forty pounds of gold^p each man, ad 
scraped up in the short space of 8p*n weeks. 

'‘Imitation lumps of gol4 have been made and brough|| 
into circulation ki California. The State Assayer 
states that above fofty spechnens have been brought 
to his notice. They lire generally in size from ||ar 
to five ounces to a pound in weight — quartz, and ewy 
thing else necessary to make them look righi(ppro|5erly 
intermixed. 

It has been definitely settled 4hat gold does exist* in 
the vicinity of San Jos^. Sp^^imens Imve been taken 
1b San FrR.ncisco. ^ > 

Several artesian welts hj^ve b^n constructed at San 
Francisco, since the%econd great fire, and it is thought 
that others will soon add to the comfort and^onve- 
nience of the people of that city. The want of good 
water for drinking purposes,; has been the most serious 
objection to San Francisco as a place of residence ; 
and additional incentive to exertion i^ the mat^ is 
furnished by the constant apprehension %f destructive 
fires.* ^ 


** The Alfa Californian^ of the 1st of May, 1850, furnishes us with 
mn ihtereating account of the origin and meaning of the names oi 
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Coal has been discovered in California, in various 
places, and is reported to abound in considerable 
quantities in the neighborhood of San Francisco. 
Every day developes some new wealth of this land of 

m 

places in the new State. Wc have elsewhere alluded to the name 
C’alil’ornia, as bciiu? derived from calkntc and fornuLla, two Spanish 
Words, tojrether si^nilyin^ hot furnace. 

Pueblo de los An^ele.s — CUy of the Angels. So named from the fer** 
tiiity ol tlie soil, the geniulity of the climate, &c. 

San Diego, Santa ilar^arn, San Luis ObisiH>, Santa Clara, Santa 
Caiiz, San Francisco, were all originally Catholic missionary stations 
and were so named by the i>riests. 

signifies literally king of forests, and was so called in 
honor ^rdl^unt Monterey, as well us from the neighboring forest of 
massive pines and other trees. 

Contra of a county, signifies opposite coast, fjpm 

its being ^^PPisi^rairn Francisco. Mount Ditiblo, which is in this 
^x>unty, was named from tJie following circumstance: 

In lso<» a military expedition from San Francisco marched against 
the tribe “^olgones,” wlio were encamped at the foot of the mount ; 
me Indians %erc prepared to receive the exiu'dilion, and a hot eii' 
gaglment ensued in the large hollow fronting the western side of the 
mount. A* the victory was about to he decided in favor of the Indians, 
an unknown personage, decorated with the most extraordinary ])lu- 
mage, and making divers movements, suddenly apjicarod near the 
cot|tbata4lli. The Indians were victorious, and tlie incognitio (Puy) 
departed toward tin* mount. The defeated soldiers, on ascertaining 
that the sjurit went tlirough the same ceremony daily and at all hours, 
named the mount ‘M)iablo,’’ in allusion to its mysterious inhabitant, 
that continued thus to maife his strange appca^nce, until the trilwj 
was sulidued by the troopsUh command of Lieutenant Gabriel Mo- 
raga, in a second campaign of the same year. In the aboriginal 
tonl^ue “ I’uy” signifies “Evil Spirit;’’ ii||plpanish it moans Diablo, 
and^Devil in the Anglo-American language. 

CaUirerus signifies skulls, and the creek thus styled was named ffibm 
the laet of three thousand skulls having been found lying on its banks 
liy its early discoverers. Th6y were the remnants of a great battle be- 
tween the Indians. ■ 

Tuolumne, which has been spelt so many ditferent ways in th* 
letters from California, is a eorruiUion of the Indian word “talma- 
laml^e,” a cluster of stone wigwams. 

Murijma means butterlly. The river vWts so named in 18U7, by a 
liuntiiig party 9^ Californians, from the lact of their encampment 
there having bech surrounded by myriads of most gorgeous butterflies. 

Solano was so named alter a celebrated Catholic missionary. 

Yolo is a corruption of the Indian word “ Voloy/’and means aplaet 
abounding with rashes. 
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treasure, and we regard the discovery of |hc abundance 
of coal as in the highest degree important to the resi- 
dents of California. Even amid the news of the 
extraordinary yield of the gold region during the 
present year, when a single vessel, in one trip, 

brings $2,000,000 worth of gold dust to the United 
States, we can pause to notice the discovery of thef 
more useful substances. 

The Trinity River and Humboldt Harbor, in the 
north-western part of California, have lately become^ 
resort for the superfluous population of the Sacr^ento 
and San Joaquin regions. The harbor is pr(#iounced 
a very good one, and the discovery of^abundance of 
goTd on the branches of Trinity Rive?, ^llf^ubtlesf 
contribute to the building of a large town upon it 
shores. 

In the middle of June, there was much excitcm(^nt 
in San Francisco, caused by the reported dfscovery 
of a gold lake, among the mountains between the South 
Fork of Feather River and the Yuba. One Wkn was 
said to have got $7000 in four days, and a party of 

ten Kanakas were reported tqhave got $75,000 in a 

■’H'- 

Marin was so dosignatod after a great Jhdian cliief, who made wai 
80 desperately against the Spaniards. 

Sonoma is an Indian word, signifying valley of the moon. Th%ln- 
dians so named the valley in which the present town of that title is 
situated. 

Napa was the name of the Indian trike who inhabited the valley 
of the same name. 

Mendocino was so named after the first Viceroy of Mexico. 

Yuba, a corrui)tion of “ uba,"’ originally alluded to the ’mmcusc 
quantities of vines which shaded the river. 

Butte is a French word aignifying hill, and was given by a party 
of hunters from the Hudson Ray Company to a range of liigh hills 
in the Valley of the Sacramento. From thence the Ibunty is named 

Coluae county was so called after iHi Indian tribe of which it was 
the name. 

StMlta county is so styled after an Indian tribe also. 
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week. A number of poo})le were by tins means 
attracted to*c sources of tlie Feather and Yuba 
Jlivers, and though they found the lake story a hoax 
'of a vile cdiaractdr, they found tol6rably fair diggings, 
which would console them for their (^appointment.. 

The following extract from the riacer Times of 
the ITth of July, lsr>0, un<lcr the liead of ‘Kireat 
Discoveries of Gold — Gold Lake/' will afford the 
reader a lively conce}>ti()n of the degree of excitement 
caused in California by every now announcement of 
a nc;^^ discovered locality abounding in gold : 

“ Winirwere indued to give only an avtTage degn^e 
of credit to series that have reached us during tho 
jlljist unprecedented richness wlffch 

this locality lias developed. A few moments passed 
in I^arysville on Saturday, convinced us that there is 
much more show of reality in this last nnu kii report^ 
than usually attaches to the lik(‘. In a year's exfund- 
cnce of local excitements from the same eausi‘, w’O 
have s4cn none o(pial to what now prevails in that 
town. It has visited all the iidiabitants indiscrimi- 
nately, lawyers, doctors and judge's, traders, teamsters, 
mechanics and gamblers. Our readers know wo are 
the last to justify the (^rculation of unfounded or 
exaggerated reports, but we deem it right to conceal 
nothing of what may prove (for aught that we can sec 
to the contrary) one of the most astounding discoveries 
in the modern history of diggings. Th(^ spi'cimcns 
brought into Marysville are of a value from ^1 000 
down. Ten ounces is reported as no unusual yii'ld to 
a panfull, #nd the first party of sixty, which started 
out under the guidance of one who had returned suc- 
cessful, were assured that they w’ould not get h'ss than 
9500 each per day. We were told that the previous 
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morning two hundred had left the toM with a full 
supply of provisions and four hundred Buies. Those 
who could not go were hiring others in their stead. 
The length of the journey and the ^antity of pro¥i'^ 
sions required, ^ere being no stores in the region, 
r(ndered an outfit rather expensive. Mules and 
horses had doubled in value, and $400 were considered 
no more than enough to furnish a proper start. 

The distance to Gold Lake was first reported two^ 
hundred miles ; the best informed, however, say that 
it is but little more than half of that. It li^ at a 
very considerable elevation among t^ mount^imf that 
divide the waters of the South Forl^f Feather from 
th#le of tlio#Mrth branch of the Yubai»4lfcS(fcrectio|^ 
from Marysville is a little north of cast. The story 
has of course spread ere this far and \^ide among the 
miners high up on the Feather and Yub^ and the 
spot will be as crowded as all other good places are, 
ere the tardy adventurer from this region could reach 
it. The region of the Gold Lake wonders isipii new 
one, however, and lies between what arc established 
to be diggings of unsurpassed richness. It is our 
belief that it is better for one who has got some initia- 
tion into the gold mysteries, (if there be any,) not to 
be content in old ‘ used up* IdU^alities, but to push along 
to the great field yet unexplored; and that, though 
the search be long and laborious, the big lift is ulti- 
mately pretty sure for those who are patient and per- 
severing. 

The same paper of July 18th, contains additional 
particulars, having a»ii< tendency to add plausibility to 
the reports. Among other things, a man by the name 
of McLelland came into Marjfeville on the 17th, with 
$7000, the resiilt of four days* labor at Gold Lake. 
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Whatever m|ttbo the truth of the reports, there is no 
doubt of onejpng— the whole population of Marys- 
ville and its vicinity have become infected by the news, 
#and are taking ftp their march thitherwards in crowds. 

The Transcript speaks rather doubtingly on the 
su])ject ; it says — ‘‘ The reports come as a general 
thing, through teamsters and other persons whose 
interest it ]§ to give as favorable accounts as possible. 
The statements are very conflicting.” 

To this we may add the statement of a gentleman 
who reached this ci|y from Marysville, direct, on 
Tuesday night. The ej:citemcnt, he says, is great; 
but no one could^ give any definite^ information of the 
locality or of its productiveness. Yet!fl(j||^ seeme^po 
^link there was no doubt in the matter, and as many 
as could get away were starti^g^ or getting ready to 
push for the new El Doradq^ Upon Ks way down, on 
board the boat, he conversed with a ifian who professed 
to have explored thah re^on lately, although he did 
not clato to know whf re Gold Lakft was. But between 
the North Fork of the Yuba anil Feather Rivers, at 
the fooTof the great chain qf^moim tains, he reported 
a scries of lakes of various ;^dimensions, and ‘‘two 
thousand pooj)le,” prospectin^|i,ll about. The snow 
was very deep — “ six fedl” — a^d j^t little gold. 

The following extract from thq^Placer Times, is the 
most positive information wit|in our knowledge. 

On the arrival of the “La^|^ence,” yesterday, from 
MarylKille, we received morc^ews of the Gold Lake 
excitement, nbw' prevailing in those parts. It pro- 
mises to spare no one. Many who would not be 
understoml to have yielded to it, seek, under various 
pretences, to get away — s8me pleading business in 
other ouarters of the mines ; others desiring the recrear 
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tion of a country jaunt. It is repor^ that, up to 
Thursday last, two thousand persodjpad taken up 
their journey; that many who were working good 
claims, and had made considerable* progress, wera 
deserting them^for the new discovery. Mules and 
horses were almost impossible to be olitained. A 
supply from this quarter was expected daily, and most 
anxiously awaited. Aljhough the truth (4* the rej)ort 
rest on the authority of but two or three wlio have 
returned from Gold Lake, yet but few are found who 
doubt tl 4 ;ir marvellous rcveh\jions. The first man 
who came into ^larysville took out a party of fcfrty as 
guide, on c^d it ion^ they paid him oilb hundred dollars 
efti if liisjjjjj^y was verified, and olicring his life as a 
forfeit for any deception. ^ 

‘‘This partytitis understood, came near losing their 
way,»from the ^iHiculty tjie guide found in iTtraeing 
his path, after the snow had melted. Fortunately, 
however, they encountcred^nother man, who was on 
his way returning,* and he sinewed the tracL Tho 
second person has sinec left with a much lar^nj^ [>arty, 
who are to give tpp hundred dollars Scdi, and 
the same forfeit is pi%vided. Tho spot is described 
as very difficult of ^proach, and it is ft'aved that 
many will lose t%ii:y^y. ‘A party of ten Kaiuikas 
are reported to ha^ vi^ntered at Gold Lak(‘, subsist- 
ing chiolly on tho flesh of their animals. They aro 
said to have taken out^ahout §575,000 tlie first week. 
The lake is not largo, a.ud, atter the wet season "teeases, 
has no outhd ; at p¥eseiit, l^wever, the water runs 
over the basin, and finds its way into the North Fork 
of Feather lliver. At a lower stage, it^lidinits of 
easy drainage, and tho \inder taking is already pro- 
jected. 
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Of coursj^c most^cxtravagant anticipations are 
founded on vW result of this work, induced by the 
' yield from the borders of the lake which have already 
been realized. The placer ' proper is very limited, 
and little encouragement is given* as to the character 
of tlic surrounding country; indeed, it is probably 
entirely unexplored, as the region lies about as far 
up among tite snows as the mo»t adventurous hftvc yet 
penetrated.” 

The Yuba River is destined to be thoroitgbly rifled 
of ^ts wealth. Three miles above the new town of; 
Lina, a company lias turned the river from its course, 
and made it run through a lateral ijlougk||§ IVospect- 
ing of the bed has proved very satisfa^^^, and He 
shares in the company’s j^ock have sold at a high rate. 

As was apprehended, varioi»8j*diffi|^8lties liave oc- 
curred l^tw’cen the owmers of lan<l at Sfecramenlo City, 
and a large number of scpiatUu’s upon it. The ground 
was bought and surveyed, and tlic title to ownership 
was I>4Sfect. But the number of (immigrants who 
arrive Sacramento at particular seasons forces 
them to encamp outside of the regularly built town, 
arid when thus encamped, thoy ^con^der themselves 
as settl(‘rs, and <#c unwilling t<#l|pve §p pdssession of 
the ground. The power of thei5#||t' haa ])eon called 
into ie<[uisition several times to ejdbt these sqnatterS. 
♦ The emigrants to California^ by way of the Great 
Salt LaJke route have endured ^prible liardsbips during 
the pr^ent yeax. The rigors, pf the season, and the 
want of waterj^mve bceif ]>ut secorufary luatters. Tho 
Indians, alw’^ays unfriendly, have been particularly 
hostile, and several battles between them andTlhe emi- 
grants have taken place. In one of tin? battles, thirty 
Indians were killed, while the whites had several 
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wounded, but none killed. ^ It is supposed that the 
assailants belonged to the Utahs. The Salt Lake 
City is the great refuge of the belated emigrants upon 
that route, and the Mormons are hospitable to all whfi 
visit them for shelter, or for mere curiosity. 

The great body of the emigrants continue to take 
the old route, which have elsewhere described, and 
find thatj it is the safest and shortest of the land 
routes. Judging from the statements of the number 
^ of emigrants who have passed Fort Laramie thij#sea- 
son, we should say, that the route could scarcely be 
ll^lled aJIpern^^ when it is impossible to travel 
thirty mi|re without meetiilg with parties and families 
of whites. Part of this tide of emigration will flow 
to Oregon, n^ouSt, on account of the fertile lands 
to be there olJmined ; iftift the golden land \#11 get the 
bulk of it. 

In a recent tj|ip through the region bordering on 
Moquelemor RivS!|, in Califoriiia, a couple ^ gentle- 
men from Sto<!jkton,^,!^iscovered a cave oltgrotto of 
great extent. ®he j found that it contained largl 
quantities saw evidences of gold. 

The Indians who wjcompanied the gentlemen were 
horror' stricken ^^meir audacity, when they entered 
a cave which tradi^n said no man returned frgm 
alive. The skeleto^of a human being was found at 
some distance from tin opening. || 

An event has^ o^lgfrred ^ich wilj|||p doubt exercise 
a great influence on California affairs. This is the 
discovery of the Existence of abundance of gold in 
Oregon territory. The discovery created great ex- 
citement through the various cities and towns of 
Oregon, a^d the northern towns of California. That 
which is shows an entirely different charao- 
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ter to any of that dug in the mines of California. It 
contains larg^ quantities of platina, and is said to be 
a^richer character. The mines just discovered are 
situated about two hundred miles from Oregon City. 
The consequences of this discovery may be easily ap- 
prehended, Oregon will sedlire a larger share of the 
emigration from the Atlantic States than she had 
before, and her progress will be rapid, for her soil and 
^climate render the country an attractive place of re- 
sidence. But will the progress of California be less 
jpapjfl in consequence of this? Wo think not. The 
united attractiofts of the two territories will operate 
for the benefit of both, and only t^lid to increase the 
quantity of emigration. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF CALIFORNIA AT THE P^ESENi; TIME. 

We havi^follow’^ed the narrative of the events in the 
history of California u^to the present time. We 
have traced her progress frq|a her first settlement up 
to the time when she appears as a sovereign republican 
State ; and' we have seen the effects of her vast 
Metallic wealth working wonders in a short space of 
time. 3Ve have seen her towns before and after the 
gold di^overyj^^d marked the contrast ; and we have 
seen her terrileJfy become thickly peopled, and her 
resources developed in a space of time which other 
territories less favored, would require for a^ infancy. 
We have aSo considered her soil, climate, productions, 
and population, and exhibited each subject as fully as 
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our iftformation warranted. But in order to §lve a 
clear conception of tlie general charafpter of Califpr^ 
nia and lier resources and capabilities, and to enable 
the reader to obtain an idea of the bright future tc 
which she is destined, wc have concluded to add 
another chapter upon the general state of things there 
at the present time. 

California is now a State — in organization at least, 
if not in being a member of the Union. The country 
has become thoroughly American in its government 
and laws. A Constjtution is adojded as a State org^inii 
zation, which bears the impress of (udigHtened senti- 
ment and principles. The most liberal j)rovisions 
luive beeuSBde in that instxumont for the grand end 
of public education. The 'flower and capability of the 
people to rtic themselves has been recognized the 
matter of electing nearly all the oflicers of the govern- 
ment — including the judges of the various courts over 
which the State has control. Tlie Legislature, in the 
course of a laborious session, has abolished th#old civil 
law which ruled the cVmntry under the Mei^an govern- 
irient, and continued after the acquisition of the terri- 
tory by the United States, an^i have substitutc'd the com- 
mon law of England aq4 many of the States in the 
Union. In taking this step, they were actuated by 
sound policy. Few of tliose wlio w ere sUbjjeeted to be 
tried, or to have their suits dc'oided by the rules St 
this civil code W'cre aware of the nature ^ these 
rules; and from their crude and un^telligible charac- 
ter, it w^ould have been « long time before tliey could 
have been fully or certainly informed. The old com- 
mon law:*is that to whose rules they have conformed 
in the older States, and wdiich is better suited to their 
habits and principles of action. 
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Bttt with hc3P^ complete State orirauization, CaMoruia 
has applied foi> admission into the i Union, and from 
variohs causes, Avitliout reason^ as we conceive, has* not 
yet been admitted to her claim. This delay, continued 
through a long session of Congress, has somewhat 
irritated the CjJifornians, who are anxiously watchings 
the doings of Congress. Tlic state of feeling on the 
subject is clearly stated in one of the California papers ; 
and it is wortliy of attention. We extniet it. 

Califounia bf Admittki.)? — We desire,, 
jinnee more to state calmly and firmly the grieyances 
umler Avhieh tlie^Stat(‘ of California- labors, in order 
tliat Coiigr(‘ss, in her lie.>itation, which may tertK^atc 
in ail oj>eii refusal to ^tdriik us as equal snlirers in tlfe 
benefits, jis wo are of tne burdens of the general 
government, may not act in ignorance of the true state of 
feeling existing here upon a point so vital to our future. 
“ (hilifornia feels that she has been made the sport 
gambling polifeieians long enough. This is the uni- 
versal scutimofit of (UK* hiimlred thousand eitizeiis of 
this State, expecting daily reinf n-eioneuts A\hich will 
swell the |^^ml)er to an {iggregate of two Imiidred and 
fifty thousand before the second session of the present 
Congress. She feels that s^ch a mass of men, born 
under the flag of the Union, have a right to some of 
the pri\^l^ges Avhich they Avere taught to sjqiposo 
Itt typified. She feels that she has no right to bo 
faxed ^aiid not protected — to be taxed, and not 
represented, tft, be taxed, and nothing but taxed, 
Nothing elsc^%is been dono for her. We licar of 
noindiari agent in the country. American citizens 
^are slaughtered Aveekly if not daily by savages on 
our border^ An agent of the Postoflico depart- 
ment lias been sent here, but his [)ower to put into 
22 ^- 
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successful operation a thorotigh mail system, com- 
mensurate with the wants of the people, has been 
effectually crippled from^he want of an approprfation 
to meet the necessary expenses. We are without 
admiralty courts ; yet the interests of the commerce 
of the Pacific are centrhig 'in the Ba^ of San Fran- 
cisco. We are paying millions ifito the treasury of the 
United States yearly. Our custom-house is thronged 
daily v^ih capt«ains and consignees of vessels, payings 
government dues, which eventually come from the. 
pockets of the citizens of the whole State ; yet ther^ 
is hardly a possibility that one doll^ in a thousanc 
"If ill jerver be expended for our benefit. 

^ This state of things is unnatural — too much so foi 
a quiet endurance, unless* ern necessity is at the 
bottom. Were tliere any reason why we should be 
treated thus, we could patiently suffer on. ^ But there 
is none. And now a sentiment is fast gaining ground 
here, that it is the intention of Congress — or a portion 
of Congress, to throw us back upon a ter?itofial organi- 
zation. It may not be amiss to state thaLCalifornia, 
under no circumstances, will give up her St^e organi- 
zation. She has just escaped from the crudities and 
unintelligibilities of the ^oxican code. Under it, she 
would still be laboring, had the action of Congress been 
awaited. either to this state of vassalage tB institu- 
tions foreign to the habits and education of her citizen^ 
nor to a second vassalage of territorial government undcf 
Congress, will she submit now. She kugws her interests 
too well for this. If >ve are driven to ^^e matters into 
our own keeping, the responsibility rests not upongus, 
neither should the odium, if any attaches. Should^ 
Congress ever come to its senses, and do^f^hat naked 
justice demanded months ago, California will gper bo 
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ready and proud to form one of the States of tihe 
Union ; but it is asking too uauch tha^t^alie should offer 
herself a willing sacrifice on Ife altar dr demagogues/’ 
This is strongly and firmly said ; and we hope that 
it will exercise some influence on those tp ''jrhose atten- 
tion it is directed. Nothin|f- can be more unjust in 
politics than taxatio#without a due compensation jpf 
protection and of law? There is scarcely anj^fo#* 
pect|ihowever,^hat California will be^ requirea to go 
back to a territorial organization. Such a request 
would be absurd in the highest degree, and iioni but 
ukras recommend it. » 

Whether California be admitted^%ito the Uji^i«gat 
the present session of Congress, or not, we may cdB- 
sider her Constitution an^ many of her laws nfitessary 
for carrying out the provisions of the Constitution, as 
fixed and jjperative. We have then, in a knowledge 
of their laws, a view of the character of society in 
^ California, in many particulars, but tftcre "are others 
which reqtflre further observation. ’•One feature strikes 
the observer at first glance. It is the variety of nation 
which majjes the population of the principal cities of 
California. There maj|^^seen the rapid, yet prudent 
Yankee, ’^uth a sharp eye to the rnajlp chance, and a 
ready comprehension of the consequences of a bargain 
or a speculation; the cool, slow, and hqavy-moving 
Shglisliman, wishing to be^sute of his game, , and, 
tliereforc, late in grasping for it ; the lively and sociable 
Frenchman, j^trasting appearances and ii|jpinnors 
wdth things inllliis ; the coarse-looking Gprrnan, with 
a lively conception of the wealth of the country, and 
depp consideration of the means of grasping a goodly 
share of it ; ^thc half-Spanish native of Oali|prm«, with 
his Ipve of indolence, and easy of ; the 
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CMliani ‘with-'thc ferocity and thg *co\^ardico of the 
descendants of the Spaniards, and lovifig fandangoes 
and riding horses, as intensely as the Californians ; 
the Chinese, with dirty, but industrious habits, and 
the native Iifdians — a mean, degraded specimen of that 
noble race that once werelSrds of the American forests. 

present time, it is^a matter of 'doubt, 
^hc^tl|^ the Americans or the fbreigners predominate 
in the populatij^n of California. It ^ certain 4ihat 
the former have thfiigs pretty much their own way in ^ 
the various cities and in the mines. But that may be 
from a want of unity of action ^imoiig the foreigners. 
Tl^^v&^bits and iiii^os of life belongi^ to the Ameri- 
cans *are generally prevalent in the cities ; but in the 
smaller "^nd older towns, th? native Californians con- 
duct every thing in the old Spanish mode. The differ- 
ence between the society of Los Angeles and Sacra- 
mento City, is wide, and aiibrtis a good contrast be- 
tween the restless, enterprising, utilkarian spirit of 
the Americans, and*^hc indolent, pleasure-losing sjnrit 
of the Californians. With the Americans, in the 
cities where they arc in the majority, busi^'ss is the 
uppermo§t consideration up^ occasions, and profit 
and loBg, and chances of obtaining a competeimy, the 
constant subject of thought. Witli the Californians, 
the enjoyment of the ju'csent, which alone ite theirs, 
is at all times a matter^ of prime importance; aiA 
gambling, drinking, dancing, guitar-playing, and riding 
on hori^back, arc the principal sourcci^of their plea- 
sures. Wi^ch of these modes of pi(||^hg away life 
is the most philosophical, wc leave to the speculative. 
But it is apparent in California, that the energy of , 
the character is exercising a gr|>at inlluence 

on the j^lj^eiidants of the Spaniards. Their spirit is 
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infectious. In some of the towns upon the coast, one 
half of the buildings are occupied by persons who 
have emigrated from the Eastern States; and the 
contrast between their log and brick houses, and the 
adohe houses of the Californians, is singular, and 
seems as if the old dead looking trunk of the tree 
had suddenly sent out new branches full of life and 
freshness. 

All the vices consequent upon a heterogeneous 
population, suddenly thrown together and stimulated 
to an extraordinary degree of activity, have fully ex- 
hibited themselves in California. Nearly every body 
in the mining regions carries deadly weapons of some 
sort, and witbAe pi^omptings of avarice, and the ex- 
citement of passion, many shocking, secret murders, 
and many open, revengeful encounters are continually 
occurring. The practice of carrying deadly weapons 
can only be abolished when a stronger feeling of 
security, induced by a confidence in the protection of 
the laws, sHall taife the place of constant dread. ' The 
mining population is of ks mixed a character as that 
in the commercial cities ; and national jealousies will 
occur occasionally. Thse elation consequent upon suc- 
cessfubg^ld digging and sptftcuHting, leads to excess 
in drinking and gambling, and these lead to frequent 
(juarrels and deadly encounters. ®ie remedy for 
these tilings is *only to be found in the reaction to 
which a few years will lead, when the power of the 
law shall be supreme throughout the gold region. 

The principal thing 'which has contributed in some 
degree to influence the prospect and the labors of the 
miners, is the government tax upon the foreigners 
who wish to work upon the public lands in digging 
and washing gold. The tax is certainly a just one^ 
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b^it many are of opinion that it is too high. A lighter 
tax woul4 more readily receive the assent of the mass 
of foreigners; but whether it is not just that they 
should pay a tax of eight dollars for every ounce of 
of gold they obtain from the land of others, is another 
question. The greater portion of the gold region 
belongs to the government, and was paid for by the 
government. The people of the United States should, 
therefore, have the sole right to occupy it ; and it is 
but just, that those people of foreign nations who wish 
to reap a profit from it either by dicing gold or culti- 
vating the ground, should pay for the use of it. The 
effect of the tax is, that those who must pay it, either 
must give up mining or work harder tq reap sufficient 
profit. In either case, the country is benefited. 

The mining region is constantly increasing in ex- 
tent. The placers first worked still yield a profit .suffi- 
cient to rew^ard the gold seeker for his labor, and the 
frequent discovery of new ones by parties prospect- 
ing, keeps up the heat of excitement. Tho region is 
constantly extending towards tlie north. The vicinity 
of Trinity River is tl\p most northern part of Cali- 
* foriiia where gold is obtaiii^d in any considerable 
quantity, and the source of the San Joaqipn, is the 
most southern. The entire region eml>raced betwx^en 
these two points is known to abound in the precious 
metal, and is traversed by the gold pros})ectcrs.’' 
Of the gold obtained, a great quantity — a third, at 
least, remains in the country. Another is carried 
out of California by the foreigners, and the remainder 
is sent to the Atlantic States of the Union. This is 
but a rough estimate ; but it seems w^arranted by the 
facts of the number of foreigners in the country, and 
the necessary current money of the residents. Cer- 
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tain it is, that were we to judge of the quantity of 
gold obtained in California, by the amount received 
in the United States, we would fall far too short of 
the truth. 

The growth of the commerce of California neces- 
sarily carries with it the growtk of all those cities 
and towns which have any commercial advantages, 
or which are connected with the various ports. Not 
only has San Francisco constantly in her harbor a 
ti'emendous lieet of merchant vessels from all parts of 
the world, pouring into her lap the commodities neces- 
sary to a new country and a rapid building city, and 
Siicramento, the commerce of the mines continually 
passing thro^l^it, but all tlie towns along the coast have 
felt the impulse, and have become the seat of a traffic 
of some sort. San Diego, Santa Barbara, San Pedro, 
and Monterey, are all confmcrcial ports, which have 
become the resort of those traders who wish to 
escape the crowd of competitors to be luet with at the 
more northern towns, and to have a pleasant place 
of residence bcvsides. Los Angeles, twenty-five miles 
from the port of San Pedro is the centre of an ex- 
tensive inland trade, and from its being a delightful 
place of residence, will contribute to the building up 
of San Pedro in a greater degree than the commerce 
of San Pedro can infiuence it. 

At present, San Francisco is a city of about thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and in spite of the repeated 
visitations of the calamity of destructive fire, it has 
suffered no stoppage in its rapid progress. On the 
contrary, these fires seem to give a new iinj)ulse to tlie 
energy and enterprise of its inhabitants, and, by imr 
pressing upon them the utility%)f building their houses 
and stores of the more substantial brick, to have 
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been of permanent benefit. Like the water of a 
rapid river, which, meeting with a serious obstacle in 
its course, is checked for the moment and then, having 
gathered new strength, surmounts the barrier and 
6[)rings forward with renewed energy, San Francisco 
has pursued her course. The late fire, decidedly the 
most disastrous the new city has experienced, produced 
for awhfle a general stand in business. But the go- 
aheadative principle was too strong for a continuance 
of a stagnation ; and all the sufierers “set about doing 
their utmost to retrieve their fortunes. Success must 
wait upon such persevering energy. 

Sacramento City is fast treading upon the heels of 
her commercial sister city. Improvei|||U>ts are con- 
stantly being made to the appearance of the city and 
the comfort of its inhabitants. A levee is in course 
of construction, which, it ’Is thought, will effectually 
protect the city from being flooded during the season 
of the rise of the river. The overland emigration 
of which Sacramento is the goal, contributes to swell 
the population rapidly ; and, during the rainy season, 
the greater portion of the population of the northern 
mines flock into the city for refuge till the digging 
season commences. 

Stockton, Benicia, fean Jos<), and Suiter are each 
increasing the number of their residents and their 
trade very fast. The first is the depot of the south- 
ern mines ; the secpnd, the military and naval station, 
chosen by tht) government officers ; the tliird is the 
capital of the State ; the last is a thriving town, near 
Sacramento, but in a better situation. 

One of the most interesting features of California 
is the number of the mfesions in various parts of the 
State. They are and will continue to be interesting, 
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because of their age, and the self-denying and ener- 
getic labors with which they are connected They 
were the centres, established by a few Catholic priests, 
from which the rays of enlightenment and civilized 
enjoyment were spread to the native Indians of Cali- 
fornia. Each mission was a little principality, with 
many leagues -of land attached, with some thousand 
head of cattle, and all the neighboring Indians sub- 
ject to the control of the padre, and cultivating the 
land for their own and the padre’s benefit. In 1800, 
these missions were sixteen in number, and three only 
have been added since that time. They are named 
and located^is follows : — San Rafael and San Fran- 
cisco Solano, north of San Francisco Bay ; Dolores, 
near San Francisco ; Santa Clara and San Jos(?, 
near Pueblo Sai? Jos^; San Juan, Santa Cruz and 
Carmel, near Monterey ; Soledad, San Antonio, and 
San Miguel, in the Valley of Salina River ; San Luis 
Obispo, La Purisima, Santa Ynez, Santa Barbara, and 
San Buenaventura, near Santa Barbara ; San Gabriel 
and San Fernando, near Los Angeles ; and San Luis 
Re^, San Juan Capistrano and San Diego, on the 
coast, south of Los Angeles. 

The wealth and power of these missions have fled, 
and they are all, more or less, in a state of decay. 
The Indians who were prospering under the care of 
the priests have either taken refuge in the mountains 
or linger about the old mission buildings, in a de- 
graded and ignorant state. The immense quantity 
of land which was once attached to them has been 
taken from them from time to time, and now they but 
seem the ruins of former greatness. The beauty of 
the country surrounding those of the missions which 
are still existing, and the picturesque appearance of 
23 
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those which are in ruins make them well worthy a 
visit to tiie lover of the antiquated. 

The usual attendant of the American enterprise, 
the printing press, has faund its way to California, to 
contribute to the information and convenience of the 
people. Several papers are in extensive circulation 
in the cities and towns, and projects for others have 
been formed. The principal are the Alta Californian^ 
the Pacific Nen% the Courier^ and the Placer Timea, 
The three first are published in San Francisco,' and 
the last at Sacramento. 

The want of facilities for transportation must be 
severely felt in the interior settlements of California. 
Steam vessels of the swiftest and most commodious 
character are the means of easy communication and 
transportation between San Francisco and the towns 
on Suisan Bay and the Sacramento, as far as Sacra- 
mento City. Coinmunication^by the same means will 
doubtless, soon be established between the different 
ports on the coast. But railroads and canals are 
requisites for increasing the social coitftnuni cation and 
drawing the people of all parts of the State more 
closely together. These, however, wdll not bo long in 
demand, after the State has been admitted into the 
Union. The companies for such purposes will fool 
secure in their charter, and receive assistance from 
the government. There is nothing more efficacious 
in binding a people together and maintaining peace 
and harmony of action, than the mechanical facility of 
Communication. The Atlantic States of the Union 
afford plentiful illustration and evidence of this asser- 
tion. Mark the differences of habit and sentiment in 
those States, where the means of intercourse between 
the inhabitants are comparatively few and far between. 
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The interests of the different sections of a large State 
are of course, dissimilar, and produce the widest 
separation of feeling an<l opinion, which cannot bo 
harmonized without the facilities of intercourse afford- 
ed by railroads and canals. In no State are there 
greater means of communication between the peoplfi 
of the different sections, than in Massachusetts ; and 
in no State is there a more harinonious action in the 
Legislative department of the government. Let the 
railroads and canals be so constructed in California 
as soon as possible, and the effect will bo the same. 

We have elsewhere mentioned 4ind characterized the 
different harbors of California. iTOre has been one 
other surveyed and pronounced excellent, and the 
beginning of a town made upon its shores. This is 
called Humboldt, after the distinguished traveller. It 
h about one hundred and seventy-fiye miles north of 
San Francisco. The river formerly called Jhgeon, but 
now Trinity, empties into it. TIjc harbor is slielterod 
from the south-west winds, Imt is exposed to the north- 
west. The noSli-wcst winds prevail from Novenihcr 
dll ISIarch, and are severe ; hut the south-west winds 
luring the remainder of the year, arc violent, and the 
harbor that is sheltered from tlieni is eojjsidoied a 
good one. 

The Indians who inhabit a large portion of Califor- 
nia, have been, and will bo, the sul>jeet of considerable 
trouble to the white residents. It is a matter of the 
first importance for their safety, and that of the 
Indians themselves, that agemts should he s(‘nt amo^jg 
them, with power to negotiate and settle all claims 
made by them and disputes arising {between them and 
the whites, else, a destructive war will be the con- 
sequence. They should be induced to relinquish their 
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claims to the soil of California as far as the Sierra 
lifevada, and receive due compensation therefoj^ But 
for the want of properly constituted agents from the 
government, they have ieen either driven from their 
old haunts by the mountiineers and other settlers, or 
ii^xliain amongst the whites to be a constant source of 
trouble. The Shosonees, or Snakes, are the most 
numerous tribe to be found within the limits of the 
State, but there are others which are more warlike and 
untamcable. They have all suffered considerably from 
the aggressions of the white emigrants, and their 
attacks upon individuals and parties are but the 
promptings of rh'V’engc, which should be taken into 
consideration. Liilely, a 'war of extermination against 
the whole number of certain tribes was commenced on 
account of the doings of one or two of thpm. Few of 
them arc provided with better w'capons than bows am| 
arrows, and, of course, they can make but a poor 
resistance to the rifles of the white men. In illustra- 
tion of the treatment of the Indians, w^e quote an 
account of the doings of a war partjl against them, 
described in the work of a California tourist : — 

‘‘ A few days before our arrival in the mines, five 
men from Oregon, named llobinson, Thompson, 
English, Johnson, and Wood, wxtc murdered by Indians 
while engaged in gold digging. Having hut one rifle, 
they imprudently left it in their tent. This the Indians 
gome thirty or forty in number, first secured, and then 
commenced their attack with hoATS and arroAvs. The 
(^egonians defended tliemselves some time, repeatedly 
driving the Indians Avitli no other Aveapons than the 
stones they found on the bar where they were at work, 
but upon reaching the edge of the bat\ they were each 
time obliged again to retreat. At length three of 
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them, stuck full of arrows, were exhausted with loss of 
blood and overcome ; while the other two attempted 
to escape bj crossing the fork, One succeeding in 
reaching the other side, but both finally meeting the 
fate of the others. One of the warriors of the tribe 
who participated in these murders was af^terwards taken 
prisoner, and furnishing the above narration, his life 
was spared on condition that he should guide the 
whites to their rancheria. 

Accordingly, on the 16 th of April, a war party 
was made up of about twenty young mountaineers, 
mostly Oregon men, and incli^ding also the young 
Greenwoods, Well mounted, and- equip4)ed with the 
enormous gingling California sputs, they rode up to 
Old Greenwood’s for a review froip the old man pre- 
paratory to starting. Each man carried besides his 
inseparable rifle, a long Spanish knife usually mounted 
with silver, and stuck in the folds t)f his deerskin leg- 
gings ; and many W'Crc also provided with a brace of 
pistols or bowie knife, worn in the red Mexican sash 
around the wnist. Old Greenwood shouted ‘ Mind the 
scalps and srpiaws for me, and be sure you bring ’em 
all in, boys,’ and away they went, at a thundering 
lope^ eager for revenge.” 

The day aftcrw'ards, the party returned. They 
were preceded by a party of Peruvians and Chilians, 
with a number of their phones, or slaves. 

‘‘Following closely this motley group, came on foot 
a body of about sixty California Indians. Warriors 
and boys, squaws with jxtpooscs tied on boards and 
slung at the back, all were j)risoners. Clustercif to- 
gether like sheep driven to the slaughter, they hastened 
through the gorge with uncertain steps, the perspira- 
tion rolling oflf their faces now^e with fright. Many 
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of them were quite nak^d, and the men and boys 
especially, looked more like ourang-outangs than 
human beings. 

“ In flank and rear rode the war party, which had 
left the Culloma Valley two days previous. Every 
man’s rifle^lay across the pommel of his saddle, and 
dangling at both sides hung several reeking scalps. 
Among them was a dashing young mountaineer named 
John Koss, who had two scalps for his share, * and 
sticking in his sash was the red-sheathed bowie knife, 
which the writer had sold Elm a few days previous for 
an ounce of gold dust. Used previously to sever the 
rinds of porl^, or shovel in rice and frijoles, it had now 
been ^ wool gathering’ or collecting wigs for old Green- 
wood’s fancy stores. 

“ MVell done, boys,” shouted Grover, ‘you have 
given it to them this time ; now, what’s tlie news ?’ 
In reply to this inquiry, wc learned that the eaj)turcd 
Indian had led them the niglit bclbre according to 
promise, to their ranelivria^ on AVeber’s Creek, whore 
some of them showing fight and othefS' attempting 
escape, they were fired upon and some twenty to thirty 
were killed. Tlicir eliief fonght until shot the third 
time, rising each time to his knees and^ diseharging 
his arrows, Ross finally killing, cutting off liis head 
and scalping him. Their ranrhvrla w as then searched 
and burned ; the Indians delivering up the papers of 
the Oregon men, obtained at the time of their murder, 
and confessing tha^ they had afterwards burned their 
bodies to ashes on tlie mountains. 

“ The subsequent facts w ere related to the writer 
by Ills highly esteemed friend, ]Mr. Donald Grant, a 
native of boiinie Scotland, wdio w’as one of our party 
to the mines, and an eye witness to the scene ; not 
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having loft on Ins rotnrn to San Francisco till the 
folIo^^i!!g day. 

‘‘ Arrivi'.iL: in ir.o valley 'Nvith their prison- 
ers, tii(' ainl miners had a grand revel 

and jol!ifie;it!<?n (.)e« l. hrnle their achiovemeiiL During 
the day most oT the prisoners were rekanBcd, but a few 
squaws and seven warriors were retained. The latter 
were questioned and examined relative to their parti- 
cipatibn in the murder of the Oregonians. Nothing 
being elicited t^prove tlnsr guilt, it was noverthelesi^t 
determined that tliey should die ; hecaus(‘ being bad 
looking and strong warriors, it was believed they were 
part ieipa tors in tlie murders. Accordingly the con- 
sumption of champaigne and brandy continued till 
sunset. At that hour the sovon Imlians were brought 
forth, and knowing well tluur fate, one of them put up 
his hand as a signal, and all leaped along the valley 
in rapid flight. Quick as thought the rifles began to 
crack in every direction, while old (rreenwood raving 
around Ids cabin remonstrate<l at lli(^ deed, tossed l^is 
arms aloft with violent denunciation ; and stooj)ing 
dowm gathered the dust in his palms, and sprinkled it 
on his bead, swearing he was iiinocxuit of their blood. 
Meantime, John Greenwood stood beside the old man 
in stoic silence, too brave to participate in the massacre, 
but too much of a crow to utter his disapproval. But 
frantic with excitement the others thought only of 
revenge, and the balls whistling in every direction laid 
live of the warriorsj^ d(‘ad in the valley and mortally 
wounding another, only one escaping unscathed. The 
dying rays of the sun deserting the bloody scene, yet 
lingered on the mountain top, and tlin smoke of the 
discharge rolled in thick volume, like a pall over the 
corpses of the slain, while that solitary warrior turned 
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from his distant height, to gaze after his companicns, 
a moment in vain. But his heart quivered with ven- 
geance, and the thin white locks of the old man in the 
valley, still mingled with the gray twilight, like the 
Backcloth and ashes of despair. 

And this 4s what they call fighting the Indians ! 
A few days before only, we saw a young mountaineer 
wild with rage, threaten the life of an American who 
had ventured to suggest, that the murders committed 
by these Indians were provoked byf anany previoitfs 
murders by the whites, and that they should be avenged 
by the death of the guilty among the Indians, and not 
by an indiscriminate slaughter.*' 

We cannot think highly of the civilization of the 
white men who take such unmerciful and indiscriminate 
revenge as this. Such are not the means to gain the 
Indians over to a peace. Revenge only breeds revenge ; 
and those who commit such slaughter in retaliation 
for the murder of one or two men must look to the 
consequences. 

The great body of the travel to <>alifornia is at 
present by way of the Isthmus of Panama ; but tl^jose 
who intend to settle permanently in the State, and 
who will increase the real population of it, take the 
overland route from Independence, Missouri. The 
shortest and best route for commercial purposes will 
soon be opened across Nicaragua. This will have 
many advantages over the old Isthmus route, but will 
not cause that one to be abandoned altogether. Chagres 
has become somewhat Americanized, and so have 
Gorgona, Cruces, and Panama. Travel has been some- 
what facilitated by the addition of American boats on 
the Chagres River, and the provision of the mountain 
mules for the rough road to Panama, in sufficient 
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number to lower the price of travel and decrease the 
delay. 

The facilities of intercourse between California and 
the States east of the Rocky Mountains will tend to 
cement her to the Union by all the ties of trade and 
mutual interest. The people of that State, being at 
so great a distance from the rest of the States, would 
seem to be alien to them in interest, and, therefore, 
that an independent government would contribute 
most to their prosperity. But mechanical influences 
— ^the telegraph — the railroad and the steam vessel — 
w^nihilate distance, and will be the means of attaching 
the Californians to the confederacy. In her union 
with the other States, there is her strength. She will 
add much to their wealth and power, but her free 
institutions — entirely American, require the support 
of the confederacy which produced them — at least, 
until the State has reachjed her maturity. 

What will be the future California is a question 
which admits of a ready answer. If she retains her 
present boundaries, with her extensive sea coast, and 
her progress bears any proportion to that since the 
conquest, in fifty years — ^it is a warranted conclusion — 
the State will surpass any of those upon tl^e Atlantic 
coast. For, what State has such united commercial 
facilities and vast resources ? Where are such in- 
ternal wealth and such splendid harbors to be found 
united.? It is probable, however, that the State may 
be divided, after the population has reached a suffi- 
cient number. It is the opinion of some of the mem- 
bers of the present Congress, ttot there is too much 
sea coast for one State to possess, ajjlL that has been 
made an objection to her admission Union, with 

her present boundaries. But it is oitittle weight at 
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this time. After the State has existed a few years, 
the utility of such a division as is proposed will be 
manifest or disproved. In the mean time, let Cali- 
fornia be admitted into the Union as her people have 
created her, and then she will have every thing neces- 
sary for her to go on in the fulfilment of a glorious 
destiny. 

The gold discoveries in New Mexico and Oregon 
will have but a slight influence on California affairs. 
Yet for that slight influence, they deserve to be men- 
tioned. The recent discoveries in New Mexico, would 
seem to indicate that the El Dorado oi the ea^ 
Spanish voyagers has been found, and nearly in tEe 
place to which their attention was directed by the 
Indians. A late number of the Houston Telegraph, 
says : 

‘‘ That preparations are in progress in all parts of ^ 
th^ State, for a grand expedition to the gold region 
that has been discovered in New Mexico, not far from 
the ruins of the celebrated city of Grand Quivira. 
Gold mines have been found all along, the great chain 
of mountains extending from the sources of the Ar- 
kansas and Platte Rivers, by Santa Ee, to the Puerto. 
Immense excavations are shown along the feet of these 
mountains, and the ruins of vast cities indicate that 
these mines were” once worked by millions of people. 
The geographical formations of this region are so 
similar to those of the gold regions of California, that 
they appear to bo identical, and contain similar de- 
posits of the precious metals. These facts have 
been made knoiifn ^ throughout Texas, and the Tele- 
graph would ^' be surprised to find that the emi- 
gration to th|PKd9 region of Texas, in the ensuing 
autumn, should* Exceed the emigration to California. 
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The “consummation devoutly to be wished^* has 
been attained. California has at length been admitted 
to take her place as a star of the confederated repub- 
lic. The bill for that object passed the House of 
Representatives on the 7th of September, 1850, by a 
vote of yeas, one hundred and fifty, nays fifty-six. It 
had previously passed the Senate by a no less decisive 
majority. The announcement of the passage of the 
bill was received with the greatest enthusiasm by its 
friends, ^d considerable . excitement upon the part of 
its opponents. The most constant exertions were 
made by mfeinbers fronv the Southern States to defeat 
tie bill byadjournment and by numerous amendments, 
bp(l*<liey were unavailing. California triumphed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

IJATURAL i^ISTORY OF CALIFORNIA. 

A DESCRIPTION or Wstorji^of California would 
scarcely be complete without some account of the 
animal and vegetable/Iife, native to the country ; and, 
happily, the information upon thb subject is copious 
* and accurate. The travels and the observations of 
Fremont, Emory and others, have developed com- 
pletely the character aud extent of the Californian 
vegetable kingdom, and some features of it, particu- 
larly the great pine forests, have been the theme of 
general admiration among the tourists. Respecting 
the various species of beast, bird, fish and reptile, 
that belong to the country, we have not so full or 
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exact information ; but sufficient to make the subject 
interesting, and to satisfy the desire for general in- 
formation. We shall begin with the animal kingdom. 

The Grisly Bear, Ur ms Ferox^ is the largest, most 
formidable and most ferocious animal in the country 
— ^and, indeed, in North America. Numerous and 
almost incredible stories are related of its great 
strength and courage. Specimens are to be met with 
measuring four feet in height, and weighing from five 
hundred to one thousand pounds. Unlike the other 
kinds of bear, this species never climbs trees. His 
habits are solitary, and although a terrible foe |p 
meet, he seldom becomes the aggressor agttiust man. 
When his favorite flesh is not to be obtained, he will 
eat vermin, berries, and roots, in digging for which 
he frequently overturns fallen timber which a yoke of 
oxen could scarcely move. On account p|^ the imper- 
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fection of their weapons, the Indians seldom venture 
to attack this animal ; and whenever one is killed by 
them, the occ^ion becomes a matter of great rejoic- 
ing, and the fortunate victor becomes a man of conse- 
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qtieiice at once. Tlie flesh of the grisly bear is by 
no means food to be despised, and tfie skin forms a 
comfortable couch for the hunter. 

Besides the Grisly Bear, there are other species of 
the bear race to be found in California. The common 
Bla(;k Bear is two well known to need a description. 
The American barren ground bear, is of a lighter 
color than the common bear, and in its habits, espe- 
cially in r(‘gard to its food, it resembles, in a great 
degree, the brown bear of Norway. It feeds princi- 
pally upon fish. The great Polar B%ir often makes 
his apj)caranpc on the extreme northern coast of Cali- 
fornia^ bn^knnot be considered as a California animal. 
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The Glutton, or Wolverine, which partakes of the 
nature of the bear, the fox, anti the weasels is well 
known to the beaver trappers, by the constant annoy- 
ance to wliicdi ]t su])jects them, in devouring tlieir 
baits, and destroying their traps.* It is a savage,' 
sullen creature, and though not formidable to man, it 
preys upon small animals, and even the deer. Stories 
are frequently told of tlie manner in which the wolve- 
rine entraps the deer, and makes them his prey — ^by 
20 
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to » of a tree, and letting down 

moss, upon victim comes to feed, and is im- 

mediately mounted ly the Glutton, which never ceases 
its hold until the lacerated deer falls to the ground. 
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Several Species of Wolf are found in California, 
and in sofno parts they are very niifcferousik The 
Common Wolf, the Gray Wolf, Dusky Wolf, Black ^ 
Wolf, and the Prairie Wol|^all abound "in different 
portions of the country. 

Of Foxes, the most common is the American Bed 
S’ox {Cdni% Fulvus}. The Bed Fek has a much finer 
brush than the European, and is altogether a larger 
animal. ; The fuiT' of the body is full, long, soft, and 
of a bright rufous^fown; the skin is therefore valued 
as an article of trade, and about^ eight thousand ar^ 
annually imported intS England ifi’om the fur coun- 
tries, where the animal is very abundant, especially 
in the wooded parts. It is not, hoAvever, confined 
to the colder latitudes; its range, in fact, extends 
throughout the whole of the , United States. In habits 
and manners the Bed Fox agrees with our common 
Reynard, but possesses neither the same wind nor the 
aanio victor and power of endurance. 
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“It runs,*' says Dr. KiclmtdsoH, “ for about a 
hiipi^d yards with a great swiftness, but its strength 
Jto exhausted in the first burst, and it is soon overtaken 
Iby a wolf or a mounted hui^t^a|i‘'^^ Foxes of various 
gradations of color, termed Cross Foxes, >re common 
in the fur countries of These are 

considered by Dr. jl^har^pp^ and^pst naturalists, 
to be varieties of BH^^ed and is the opinion 
of the native* hunters, than whom nphe Are more like- 
ly to possess accurate knowledge on such points. The 
ordinary Cross Fox is distinguished by a gray fur 
mingled with black, which latter color prevails over 
the shoulders. A rarer and more valuable variety is 
the Black or Sfl#r Fox {Canis Fulvus^ var. argent 
tatus). Dr. Richardson states that seMom more than 
four or five ^of this variety are taken in a season at 
one peat, tl^gh the hunters no sooner flhd out the 
haunts of one than they use every a?$ to %atch it, 
because its fur fetches six times the price of any other 
fur produced in North America. This fox is some- 
times found of a rich, deep, glossy black, the tip of 
tFe tail alone being white ; in general, however, it is 
silvered over (“ sable silvered **), the end of each of 
the long hairs of the fur feeing white, producing a 
beautiful appearance. / 

The Racoon (Frocyon Lotor) is found in California. 
As this animal, though often mentioned, is not *often 
^en, we will describe its habits. In size, and in the 
colors of its fur, it bears some resemblance to the 
foxes, but this resemblance does not extend far ; the 
hairs are white in the mid®e, and black at the roots 
and the jf^ints, which produces a kind of gray re- 
sembling that which covers what are called the black 
and silver foxes ; the tail is deep n^set, surrounded 



by lour or five black'; the under parts of tK 

body are whitish, so are the feet and the\^l^| 
with the exception of a black band, which begins ne^ 
the eye, and extends do^n jftie side of the nepk; th< 
claws have more the cTiaracter of digging than of pre 
hensile cla’vv^^ the sole|;^f the feet are furnished witl 
five elastic tuber^les^ |i^p^^ach, near the heel, 
one at the base^^. the thufiib of 'tfii'Sfirst toe and of 
the last toe, and the remaining one between the basis 
of the two middle ones, which toes are longer than 
any of the others ; notwithstanding that it is partially 
digitigrade, and does not apply the whole length of 
the foot at every plant, the racoon is rather a clumsy 
walker, and their gait may be described as being 
heavy compareiJ with the true digitigrade animals, 
though It i? light as compared with that of the bears. 
They cai^i readily stand erect on their m foetj, and 
lay hold with their fore - ones ; but this operation of 
grasping is not performed by the contracting of one 
paw, but by pressing both together. They do not 
possess the same pliability in the internal part of the 
fingers as the quadrumana, but, by clasping both 
paws together, they can, by this means, carry their 
food to their mou&. The animals have a habit of 
plunging their fai^:^ "water^ and then rolling it be- 
tween their paws, be|dre they devour it. Their sight 
is very delicate, and they have great difficulty in 
distinguishing olgects in the bright sunshine, or 
other strong light. In the daytime they generally 
remain inactive, seated on . .their posteriors, with the 
head reclining between thighs, thus presenting 
the appearance of a ball; but, in the night, they 
evince considerable ^activity in roaming abroad in 
quest of their feed, which consists of worms, insects, 
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fruits, and the roots of plants. They move abou^ in 
alt directions on the surface of the earth, searching 
the most minute and unfrequented holes and corners 
"in quest of these; and they also climb trees with great 
dexterity, for the purpose, no doubt, of robbing and 
pliindering the nests of birds. They are particulariy 
fond of drinking water, which they do by sucking ; it 
up into the mouth, and there is no* necessary of life 
on wliich they seem to set greater value, or to rOBsh 
more. They atre said to frequent the banks of rivers 
an<l^ the ^eca-shorc, for the purpose of catching mol- 
liisca and fishes, which are their most favourite food. 
They arc very delicate in tlie sense of smelling, but 
tlieir organs of hearing are very imperfect. Their 
^appearance reseiiibles the bears more!?|^ha'h any other 
of the carnassiers. Their generally fat condition of 
body, togctjlr with the thickness of fur with which 
tlicy are clothed, gives them a clumsy rotundity of 
form. They lyive an extremely tufted tail, but it 
does not appear to bo employed for any particular 
purpose in the eoonomy of the animal. They are by 
no means difficult to tame — soon become familiar — 
and seem to couft caresses ; but they do not seem to 
possess the quality of attachment to their master, or 
the docility to obey his commands. In order to pre- 
vent them from escaping, it is necessary to keep them 
chained up ; for, though captivity softens their nature 
to a considerable extent, they never seem to yield up 
that spirit of independence which they possess in the 
wild state. 

The American Badger [Meles Salmdoirce) is found 
in the northern part of California. It burrows in the* 
sand and is particularly strong in thafore-feet. It is 
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different in aspect and habits from the Badger of 
Europe. 



THE BADGER. 


The Common Weasel {MmteJa Vnlfjaris) and the^^ 
Ermine (Mustela Urminia) are both common in Cali- 
fornia, as also the Mink {Mustela VMon\ the Marteni 
(Mustela MaHes\ and the Skunk,* (lilephitis Ameri^ 
cana). They are well, though not agreeably 
known, in all parts of the American continent. 



^ THE SKUNK. 

■' j- 

Among the -animals of the * cat kind found in 
California, are Northern Lynx [Felis Canadensis)^ 
Branded Lynx {Felis fasciata\ Red Lynx {Felis 
rufa) and the Pimg^^r i(<>ougar often 

called by the inhabitants, says Barnham, the lion. 
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THE PUMA. 


The Puma is found both in South and in North 
America, probably with some varieties of color ; and 
if wc are to credit some of the anecdotes which are 
related of it, wc should be apt to consider it as a 
more formii^ble animal in the colder latitudes than in 
tlie warmer. This is certainly contrary to the natural 
analogies** of the genus ; and some of the anecdotes 
are, besides, such as cannot easily be brought within 
the range ^en of possibility. It has, for instance^' 
been gravely said, that the Puma has been known to 
carry the body of a man that it had killed up into a 
tree. Now, in’ the first place, it has not been very 
satisfactorily ascertained that the Puma is a climber 
of trees, ev^ when it is not loaded ; in the second 
place, if this were ascertained, it would be an argu- 
ment against the killing of man, for the tree-cats are 
chiefly caf^chers of birds, squirrels, and monkeys; 
and, in the third place, notwithstanding all the mar- 
yels that have been told of lions and tigers, there is 
no feat at all comparable with this told of either of 
them. Wc have heard a similar story of a common 
brown bear carrying the body of a horse along a 
single tree which lay across a wide and deep ravine, 
in the Scandinavian forests, but we never supposed 
that the ,tale was meant to be believed, and the feel- 
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ing 'with regard to this feat of the Puma is much of 
the same kind. 

The more probable accounts represent the Puma as 
attacking only the weaker animals, and as hoarding 
or burying its food ; and pumas, when tamed, can bo 
made to play with substances in the same way as 
young cats, only |bey are more indolent, and their 
motions not so graceful. -It is well ascertained that 
the Puma is very easily tamed, and that, if it is fed, 
it shows nob the least disposition to attack any animal, 
but shows considerable aifection for those who are at- 
tentive to it. Its general manners are more like those 
of the domestic cat than, perhaps, any ptliers of the 
genus, more so even than the wild cat of Europe, 
which is often, though it would seem erron(^)Usly, con- 
sidered as the parent stock of the domestic. The 
Puma watches for birds in the same inamier, and with 
the same action of the body, as the domestic cat, and 
like that animal, it purrs when caressed. ‘ 

Mr. Farnham says, that on the Sacramento and 
San Jotiquin Itivors, as w^ell as on many phrts of the 
coast, the common plain Seal, Vitellindy'^^ 

found, and on the same rivers the Musk Pat (Fiber 
Zihethicus) is often met wdtli. ^ 

The Beaver (Castor Fiber), is a-n other of the Cali- 
fornian animals, which is much sought on account 
of the value of its fur. » 

In an economical point of view, the Beaver is a 
very vaJuable aiiiinal. The fur is,, more glossy and 
beautiful than almost any otl'.or of tlie same fineness: 
it takes a rich black color, without having its gloss 
in the least destroyed i it vrears well, and is not much 
subject to injury from rain ; and it very readily unites 
into a strong, though light and flexihlp fabric, by the 
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THE BEAVER. 


Operation called felting. Hats arc put together by 
tliat opcratioiij unless very inferior ones, in which 
glue is applied in supplement, which of course spots 
th(} hat”, and refreshes with its unctuous droppings 
llie head of the wearer during rain; and the fur of 
the beaver has those qualities which render a much 
hotter material for hats than any other wdiich is 
known. Accordingly ^ was very early used for this 
purpose ; arid so exclusively used, when hats were 
fewer and heavers more numerous, that both the 
English and the Latin name of the animal became 
synonymous for the article of dress. At one period it 
w'aa Qeemed necessary to enact statutes for prevent- 
*ing the adiuixture of any other material with the fur 
of beavers in the manufacture of hats ; and at that 
time the hat . outlasted the wearer, and could be 
washed in the same manner as a piece of woollen 
cloth ; but in more modern times, owing partly to the 
great decreiise in the number of beavers, and partly 
to the increased demand for hats, the article is so ex- 
pensive that no hat is made entirely of beaver. The 
body is formed of wool, and that is plated over with 
beaver, which is worked fully through the body, or 
“felt/’ in good hats, but only very partially in infe- 
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rior ones. A shower takes the beaver off the latter ; 
and it is not very long in wearing bare, and showing 
the felt in the former. 

The skin of the beaver is also used in the manu- 
facture of gloves, and sometimes in that of shoes, 
though in the latter case the shoe, like the bad hatj^ 
requires a little glue to make it saleable. Even the 
gloves are of very inferior quality, as the skin is 
thick and very rough and loose in the texture^ so«ith£^ 
if it were not for the fur, the Beavers would |^(gt be^^ 
prived of their lives for the sake of their skms. ^ ^ 

There is another part of the beaver which is used 
in medicine, though not so largely at present as for- 
merly. It is a peculiarly unctuous product,, ^ecreted 
by a follicle immediately under the tail of the animal. 
It has a very disagreeable smell, and nauseous taste, 
but it was once in high request as an antispasmodic, 
and also as producing an important "and specific 
action on the uterine system. ^It is still retainted in 
the Pharmacopoeia, under the name of caatoreum, or 
castor. It is not our province to examine its virtues 
as a drug; but We may observe that it nii^s introdudfed 
into medicine at a time when nostrums were h^ as 
being beneficial, very much in propottion as they 
were nasty ; and ta what extent this may be the case 
still, is also without our province. 

In consequence of these uses in the arts, the Beaver 
has been hunted with great assiduity ; and some idea 
of the total quantity killed in all parts which Beavers 
inhabit may be obtained from the fact that, in the 
year 1808, there were 126,927 taken to England, 
from Canada alone. 

Many stratagems are resorted to for the capture 
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of an anftnal so much in request, but we shall notice 
these very briefly. 

The skin of the cub-beaver is more highly prized 
than that of older animals, as being darker and more 
glossy ; the winter season is preferred for capturing 
them, on account of the superiority of their coat at 
that time. There are various means employed in 
taking them. One of the W’ays in wdiich they are 
captured is, by boring a number of holes in the ice, 
" when they are driven from their habitations, which 
are then destroyed. They remain under water a 
short t^nie (as they are incapable of remaining in 
that element for any very protracted period,) then by 
rising to the surface where the ice is broken, they are 
easily taken. At these times many of them retreat 
to the holes in the banks, where they lodge in sum- 
mer ; but these vaults are soon discovered by expe- 
rienced hunters, by strfleing on the ice \ith chisels, 
and they select such spots for their openings as t^ey 
know readily lead to the capture of tlieir victims, 
Ad they a?re ^seldom mistaken. Another way in 
which tney are 4;aken is, to cut the ice both above 
and below their dwellings, nets are then thrown across, 
and the animals are driven from their abodes and 
cenipelled to en|er the nets. It is usual, in summer, 
to take them in their houses, by what is called staking 
them.. ‘ To effect this purpose the hunters first make 
an opening in the roof, in order to discover the exact 
position of the angle, and having adapted a number 
of stakes to the opening, so as to completely blockade 
it, they cover in the top, and leave the stakes on one 
side ready for use. This done, they drive the Beavers, 
by means of dogs,, from all parts of the pond or river; 
and when the affrighted and hunted animals have sue- 
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ceedod % reaching tlieir they put up 

tlieir staiifes belWre the door-way, take the tciupo- 
rary covering from the roof, aiid eith(?r take them in 
a living state, or spear tiicm in their liabltations. 
When tiu^y inhabit a sheet of water, v.liich is merely 
kept up by a darn, they are still more readily ^ken, ^ 
by letting oil* the water, and leaving their huts quite 
dry. The gun is also Sometimes-, though not very 
generally, used; and log-traps, baited with 2)oplar 
sticks, are now and then made use of to commit 
among them. * 





THE MOOSE. 

The Moose or Elk {Oervus Alces) is found in CaK- 
fornia. This animal is the largest of his genus, being 
higher at the shoulders than the horse ; its horns 
weigh sometimes near fifty pounds ; accordingly, to 
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bear this heavy weight, its neck is short and strong, 
taking away much of the clegaTico of proportion so 
generally predominant in the deer ; but when it is 
asserted that the elk wants beauty or nnvjesty, tho 
opinion can be entertained by tliosc only who liavo 
seen the female, the young, or tho mere stuffed speci- 
mens ; for we who have had the opportunity of view- 
ing the animal in all the glory of his full-grown horns, 
amid the scenery of his own wilderness, no animal 
could appear more majestic or more imposing. It is, 
however, the aggregate of his a|)pcarance which pro- 
duces this i|ffect for when the proportions of its 
^ructut'c are considered in detail, they certainly will 
seem destitute of that harmony of parts which in the 
imagination produces the feeling of beauty. Tho 
head, mcasuiiig above tivo feet in length, is narrow 
and clumsily shaped by th 4 ‘' sw^elling upo^ the upper 
part of thf^nose and nQgtrtls ; the eye is proportion- 
ally -small^and sftink ; the ears long, hairy, and asinine ; 
the neck ^iid withers >arc surmounted by a heavy 
«ianc, H10. th€|®i*oat furnished with long coarse hair, 
and in younger spccimcnSl encumbered with a pendu- 
lous gland; these give altogether an nncoutli charac- 
ter to this part of the animal. Its body, however, is 
Totnd, compact, ahd short; the tail not more than 
four inches long, Yiiid the legs, though very long, 
are remarkably clean and firm ; this length of limbs 
and the overhanging lips, Lave caused the ancients 
to fapey that it grazed walking backward?. The, 
hair of the animal is coarse and angular, breaking^ 
if bent. 

The Elk is an inhabitant of northern latitu^fes ; in. 
Europe between the fifty-third and sixty-fifth degrees, 
making a part of Prussia, Poland, Sweden, Norway, 
25 
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Finland, Lapland, and Rusiia. In Asia it is found 
farther south, from thirty-five to beyond the fiftieth, 
spreading over Tartary, and abounding in Japan, if 
indeed the denomination of Elk is not misstated for 
that of Ilusa, or an undescribed species. In America 
it resides between the forty-fourth and fifty-third de- 
grees, round the great lakes, and over the Whole of 
Canada and New Brunswick. 

Its movements are rather heavy, and the shoul- 
ders being higher than the croup it does not gallop, 
but shuffles or ambles along, its joints cracking aj 
every step with a sound heard to sdme diitancc. Ii^i 
creasing its speed, the hind feet straddle to avoid 
treading on its fore-heels, tossing the head and shoul- 
ders like a horse about to break from a trot to a 
gallop. It does not leap, steps withdht effort over 
a fallen trfte, a gate, or ^ split fence, ^uring its 
progrcM it holds the nose Ujt so as to lay the horns 
horizontally back. This attitude prefents^at seeing 
‘the ground distinctly, and as the weight is cabled very 
high upon his elevated legs, it is liW some|imes to 
trip by treading on its fore-heels or otherwise, 
and occasionally to give itself a Heavy fall. It 
is probably owing to this occurence that the Elk 
was believed by the ancients and the vulgar to have 
frequent attacks of epilepsy, an(f to be obliged to 
smell its hoof before it could recover ; hence the 
Teutonip name of eleud (miserable), and the reputa- 
tion especially of the fore hoofs as a specific against 
the disease. 

During the winter months, the Elk resides chiefly 
in hilly woods, in snowy weather seeking the covers, 
and in clear the open spaces. In summer it frequents 
swamps on the borders of lakes, often going deep into 
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the water to escape the sting of gnSfcts, &c., and to 
' feed without stooping. Its usual food in winter con- 
sists of the buds and bark of button- wood, spruce, and 
juniper pines, birch and maple, and under the snow it 
seeks stink wood {Anagyrh fcctida) and moss but 
this is always with difficulty, for then it is obliged to 
spread the fore legs, or even it is said to kneel. The 
branches of trees it turns down wdth the horns very 
dexterously ; but to get at the ground we have been 
assured by Huron and the Canadian hunters, when 
the snow has fallen only a foot or two in depth, that 
the herd, led by an old male, shovel it back, and throw 
it over their heads, the snow falling on either side, as 
it slides from the inclined planes of the back of their 
horns ^ meantime the fore feet of all are equally en- 
gaged in striking it from under them. 

During a part of the^ear, the herd consists of an 
old female, two adult females, two young females, and 
two young males ; but during the snowy periods, at 
least in America, one or mere adult males are certainly 
among them, very old males alone keeping aloof un- 
til the rutting season, unless the winter .ke very severe. 
Several of these families keep near each other, and 
in very cold weather they seek cover together, and 
remain closely pressed against each other, or trot in a 
circle till they have beaten the snow down. When 
the rutting period commences, which is about the be- 
ginning of September, the old males .seek the females, 
And expel the young, wlio are obliged to keep aloof 
while the animals remain in heat. At this time they 
will swim rivers in pursuit of the females, or after 
them to remain concealed in some of the Lake Islands. 
The males arc then very pugnacious ; they bellow of- 
ten and sink in llesh. The gravid females bring forth 
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about the middle' of May, at first one, but ordinarily 
two calves, of a brown red color. These are so 
simple and void of fear that in the first months they 
are easily taken, and if-i^ the water, where they wil- 
lingly go to avoid the flies, they will sliffer persons in 
a canoe to come up to them and take them by the 
head without -appearing in the least frightened. 

The dags, prickets, or incipient antlers are the first 
year not more than an inch in length ; the second, 
they rise to a foot; tlie third, they arc forked ; and 
the fourtli, they assume six snags and are somewhat 
flattened ; the fifth year the blade is still small, but 
their expansion from that time forward is uniform, 
though' it does not appear that the number of snags 
ever exceed twenty-eight. In a very largo speeiiijon — 
there were twenty* tw^o, the length, from the head to the 
tip twenty-s^ven inches, and fB»m tip to tip across the 
horns throe feet six ; the two loww snags on either 
side separated by a d(‘ep indenture ; the weiglit about 
thirty-three pounds. Old Elks shed their horns in 
January and February, and, if lean from a severe 
winter, in Mar^ ; the younger later, till the month of 
May. They are again completely restored in the 
former fey the end of June, and in the latter in 
August. 

Several other species of deer are found in Cali- 
fornia. ^mong others are the Large Eared Deer 
{Cervus^ ^acrotiii). This is a species, resembling the 
Virginian and Mexican deer, and also in some respects 
the Wapiti ; but according to the deseriptioms of 
Harlan and Say, it is diflerent. The uj)per part is 
light reddish brown, and the sides and fore part of 
the nose ash the back intermixed with blackish 

tipped hairs, which form a distinct line on the neck 
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near the head; tail reddish-cinereous black at the 
tip ; this part is somewhat compressed, and almost 



THE LARGE ^PASHD DEER. 


na|^d tienea;^ ; the hoofs arc shorter a|^d wider than 
those the Virginian Deer, and more like those of 
■ tlfh ; the horns ^lightly grooved and tubercu- 

lated at’^bi^se with a simllat antler, as in the Virginian ; 
tjie beamless curved forwards, is bifurcated near the 
summit, again divided, the anterior of tlie second bi- 
furcation being somewhat longer tlian the posterior.; 
the ears very long, ej^end to that principal bifurca- 
tion, about half the length of the whole liorn ; the 
lateral incisor teeth are larger in proportion to the 
intermediate than in the Virginian ; eyelashes black ; 
lachrymal apertures also larger, and tbo hair coarser, 
and undulated, and compressed like that of the Wa- 
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pitL The species is found in the most remote north- 
western territories of the United States, and from the 
context of this description it appears evident that the 
Guaxupuco Deer is nl^rcBt allied to it, and that the 
Guazuti and the,, Virginian are clearly of the same 
group. 



THE LONOr^TAILED DEER. 

The Long-tailed Deer (Oervus 3Iacrourus) is an- 
other California animal. This species is described as 
being larger than the Red De^ or Stag of Europe, 
darker in col^r on the upper part, and lia^ng the bel- 
ly white, the tail, from which it gets its specific name, 
difierent from that of most species of deer, is about 
eighteen inchds in |pngth, black on the upper part, 
but with broad white margins, and carrie^ erect when 
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the animal runs. The horns are short and altogether 
of small size and flattened, biit not palmated. 

The Pronghorn Antelope {Antihpe Furcifnr) is 
another beautiful species of deer found in California. 

found chiefly in the mountaia regions, where it is 
o|ten seen to tantalize the hunter by its extreme shy- 
a:^ its great agility. 





PRONGHOBN ANTELOPE. 


The Argali Ovis Montanoe is found in California, is 
sometimes called the Rdcky Mountain Slieep. 

By Some the goat of the Rooty Mountains has been 
confounded wdth this^" animal ; and it has also been 
called, aii antelope, though it is neither the one nor the 
othei^^utHtrul^" and properly a goat. Tho characters 
of lliis species, or probably variety (for it really seeiis 
that, notwithstanding all the ’diversities of tho genus 
OvUy wheflier in the wild or tl^e cultivated state, there 
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is no well made Ibt distinction more li»oad than that 
of variety,) are very apparent, and at once prevent 
any possibility of confounding it either with the ante-fi 
lopes or the goats, though of comrse, as all3l?tep^do, 
it approAnates more closely to the lat;ter*6f ihese than 
to the former. The body is remarkable for its thick- 
ness and roundness in proportion lib its lengtlx*; the 
legs are very long^|«*»the outline of the forehead, 
in profile, is nearly straight ; and the mumtle is almost 
exactly tibat of the "common sheep. Theyiorn^ of^Se 
male are very thick and large ; they advanea^ j| rfront 
of the eyes, and form nearly an entirelfum of a 
spiral. They are flattened late^lly l%e those ,sof Sbe 
domestic ram, and have similar transverse furrows and 
ridges. These furrows and ridges are very conspicu- 
ous on the basal half of the length of the hA, but 
much less so on the terminal half ; and of the ^hrSs 
lateral faces the front one is the largest. ^ T^ 
of the female are much more slender than Ihbse W the 
male ; they are compressed, nearly straight, and with- 
out furrows ; there are, in some instances, plated or 
folds of skin under the throat, especially in^he male ; 
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ihe tail is very short in both sexes ; the color in 
mer is generally grayish fawn, with a reddish or 
yellowish line down the back, and a Wge j^atch of 
ty "same color buttocks; arid the under part, 

iffl the insides of legs are either russet, yellowish, 
^ or of a white sliid ^or; in winter the color of the 
upper part iS' and the throat and breast 
are ;^ore incliri%g 166 white ; but the patch on the 
buttocks 1^[^ins much the same at all seasons. 

^heiF^^^alf 'ar^ Jound in little flocks, of about 
twenty; or thirty irf each, o^ the Rocky Mountains, 
and extending southward as Tar as California. Several 
naturalists halWe expressed their conviction that the 
mouflon of the south of Europe, the Argali of Asia, and 
wUd sheep of America, are only climatal varieties 
of ,one great species, to which they have given the 
name of mountain sheep but whether this is or is 
not positively4he fact, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, Probibility is in favor of it, however, and the 
more so that, among the domesticated sheep, which 
we have every reason to believe are all originally of 
the same "Btock, whatever that stock may have been, 
there are differences of external appearance fully 
greater than any which are to be met with among the 
wild ones ; aijd we believe that, in the whole genus, 
thlre are no differen^s but external ones. Some 
further confusion anePuncertainty is produced among 
these wild sheep bjl^ the conduct of the keepers of 
museums, who ha%e filled these with horns and other 
scraps, not having any history, and which have, in 
consequence, been referred to places where they are 
not to.be found. The great puzzle in the history of 
this genus, however, is the proneness which it has to 
break into varieties, not only in different countries, 
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but in the same country, and even in the same flock. 
There are, however, other- two species or varieties 
which arfe worthy of notice, though even^;vthey do not 
settle, or tend to settle, ti^!queB^;^^, comikou;Or^ 
The Bison {Bos tte' 

now in California, tliough %piS(iiW been colt 

mon in former times. 



BISON. 


Like its congener the aurochs, #e American Bison"" 
is of powerful frame, and exceeds insd)ulk thh oidinarjr 
rare of cattle, its heiglitjiit tlie fore-quarters being 
upwards of six feet, ana its wciglit from twelve to 
fifteen hundred weight, and sometimes much more. 
The head is huge, ponderous, and carried low^; the 
withers are massive and elevated ; the eyes are small 
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and their oxpression is ferocious ; the horns are small 
and black. The neck, witlicrs, and chest, arc covered 
with a pro&sion of long shaggy hair, contributiug to 
render the appearance of the animal ivnld and terrific; 
the liinder quarters arc clothed with sliorter wool. 
The general colfr is 4^ber bronn, acquiring a rusty 
tint in winter., with the scnsc„ of smell 

in great .perfection, vary and fierce, the Bison asso- 
ciates iiarjgc lierda* conducted by one or two old 
bulls, whose motions ^c^est |4i^^r to follow; but 
herds qt* bulls also livewpiw^^ly. .^ Their food consists 
of grass and rai|k licrl)ageVi:o obtain which in winter 
they scrape away snow with their feet. On the 
approa(di of an enemy the herd immediately takes to 
iligbt ; but if one be wounded, the life of the huntet is 
placed in great jeopardy, for turiiing ia a moment, it 
rushes omits assdlatit with licadlong im))etuosity and 
with dewminea resolution. Several fatal instaiieca 
might be cited in which the hunter has perished from 
want of caution id %tt|^king this formidable beast, and 
ma^y hairbrei^dth escapes are on record. 

In defend!^ itself from a dog the Bison strikes 
violently with its fore-feet and easily keeps its annoy- 
ing foe at bay. , ^ 

The flesh of this animal is accounted excellent, the 
tongue and hump, or flesh on the top of the withers, 
being', especial delicacies. The chase of the Bison is 
therefi)ro assiduously carried on, both by the natives 
and tlic JEtropeaiis. 

The Bison swims well, 4i^uring the heats of sum- 
mer vast lierds make th^ir way to shady rivulets, 
streams, and pools, in which they delight to plunge 
and bathe. Herds of twenty thousand, crossing rivers 
upwards of a mile in breadth, have been seen, as 
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Lewis and Clarke inform ns, or darkening the plainsi 
on their passage to fresh feeding-grounds. 

Salt springs, or saline morasses, or salt-licks, are 
great attractions to this animal, ai^d at all seasons are 
visited by numerous are 

incessantly thinned by the the time is 

not probably far distant whex|^ Bison 

will be as rare^imd as lin^ti^';m;|is'^ext^ as 

the aurochs of Lithuania.’' ' 

At certain .sea#dtfl'^'tB|^j^r the, bulls, "ifenga^ in 
terrible conflicts, upon man^j^ any 

other animal which ventres near the 

exception of man, the most formidable enemy against 
which theBison has to contend is rae huge grisly bear, 
and before this dreaded monster the^strongelt bull 
goes down. 

It appears that the Bison will i^rced wit|^he ordi- 
nary race of domestic cattle, against which tl^^aurochs 
displays the greatest antipathy, though in one respect 
the latter approaches nearer to jlie^tommf^h ox than 
does the Bison; we aflude to the number of ribs, wjifich 
are tl|irteen in the ox on seach side, fyj^rteen in the 
aurochs, and fifteen in the Bison. 

The Sea Otter {Lujtra Marina)^ so renowned for its 
valuable fur, is found on the coast, and the Land 
Otter {Lutra BrasiUensis) in the rivers. < 

The Sea-Otter is a native of the nortli-west coa*st of 
America, from Culiforma to latitude GO®, and of the 
opposite coast of Asia, from the Yellow Sea to the 
north of Kamtchatka intermediate islands. 

Its fur, which is of a bla^k color, sometimes chestnut- 
brown, and occasionally even yellow, is soft, full, and 
beautiful, and is an object of commerce, being pro- 
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cured bj tbe Russians for the Chinese market, where 
it sells for a high price. 

This animal haunts sea-washed rocks, and lives 
mostly in the water, where it procures its food, which 
. consists of fish, and, as is indicated by the character 
of the teeth, which are evidently formed for bruising 
hard substances, sheUed mollusks, and crusticea. In 
summer the Sea-Otter often ascends the rivers to the 
inland lakes. The female produces on land a single 
cub. The average length of this species is three feet, 
exclusive of the tail, which measures about ten inches. 

There are several species of rats, mice, marmots, 
and squirrels in California. Mr. Farnham informs us 
that the Pouched Rat {Bfcudostonia hurmrium\ and 
the small marmot (Arctomys Beifsheyi)^ are found in 
California, the latter being very plentiful in the plains 
near San Francisco and Monterey, burrowing in the 
grolind and carrying in its capacious chest pouches, a 
.^tore (tf^ji|i:^s, corn, and acorns. There are several 
^fer var^wes of the Arctomys, such as the Prairie 
^^Mirihot {Arctomys ludovicianus\ and the Woodchuck, 
{Arctomys Mpnax^) the latter is found in the A^antic 
Stated. 

It does not inhabit the very cold places of America, 
but rather the central and southern parts of the 
United States, and perhaps places further to the south.; 
for^Catesby styles it ‘‘the Bahama rabbit.” In the 
United "States it is called the ground hog, and various 
other Ibcal names, none of which arc very applicable. 
Its color is rusty brown, father darker on the flanks 
than on the middle of the back ; a portion round the 
fuuzzle is bluish gray, and the tail is black. 

Among the animtals of the squirrel kind enumerated 

26 
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by |kfr. Farnham, are the Gray Squirrel, 

(7mef^,) the Great-tailed Squirrel (Sci$rus macron- 
veus)^ tlic Flying Squirrel, the Striped Squirrel, and 
the Black Squirrel {Sciurtis niger,) The last is a 
beautiful species sometimes foUjpd in the Atlantic 
States. 

Its face is described as being in general b]^ck,^)ut 
with some white markings very differently placed in 
different individuals. In souk* the nose is whUe, in 
others the feet: in others, Igain, the tip of the tail; 
yet, again, there is a white collar round the neck; and 
these markings may all appear in the same individual , 
or any number of them may appear in aiiy of the 
combinations which they can fornf. These circum- 
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stances render the history of the species uncertain ; 
but% appears, if a distinct species, to be pretty widely 
spread, for it has been obtained in the States and also 
in Mexico. It is described as being a much more 
social animal than the gray squirrel. 

"Of the Hare there are several fine species, one 
weighing from eight to twelve pounds, which Mr. 
Farnham ^supposes to be the Lepua glacialia; another 
is the Prairie Hare {Lepvs VirgiHianus)^ and the 
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Little Hare {LepuB princeps\ only six inches in 
length. 

Among the more remarkable birds of*Califomia, 
are the following : 



TBR CONDOR. 

The Condor (Vulture condor) is the celebrated 
vulture of America, of whose size, strength, and daring, 
so many marvellous tales have been told, that had 
there been any such animals as elepliants in SoutS 
America, it is highly probable that we should have had 
an account by ‘^eye-witnesses,” of the Condor flying 
clear over Chimborazo with an elephant in its claws. We 
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have no room to go into its history, and it is not 
necessary, as it may be found any where, since Hum- 
boldt brought it withinireason and reasonable dimen- 
sions. It is onl/^'a little larger than the mountain 
vultui^^^pf the Alps, and its habits are nearly the 
vsamc ; b^ the appendages ^to the naked part of the 
^biri^brin^it more within the present section. The 
colw Is b^llBsh, with great part of the wings ash, 
and the cofiar on the neck silky and '^hite. The male 
IMr^ne large carunculated membrai^ above the bill, 
and another below; but thesoiffare |^ntiilg in the 
female. The female is nearly of a ^ul^orm grayish 
brown; and the young in their first "^plumage are ash 
bnOWn, and Inthout the oollar of fearf^ors upon the 
neck. Even ^tei^i&l tMH exaggerations are discounted, 
the tJo^or is a bird of no small interest. It is the 
most lofty-dwelling bird of the whole class ; and the 
regions of stormAnd earthquake which it inhabits are 
of themselves well calculated to give it a very peculiar 
Jm]Dpg;ance. ^ ' 

Cathartus are the vultures of North America, some 
^ of which 4iave occasionally been confounded with the 
Condor ; andj^ though none of them are equal to that 
bird in story, they rival, if“ not exceed it, in size and 
in power. We cannot go into the details of all the 
species, of which there are several ; and therefore we 
shall give a few particulars of one as a specimen. 

Californian Vulture, {Cathartus vulturinus.) This 
i^ a very large bird, about four feet and a half in 
length, and nearly ten feet in the stretch of the wings. 
H^lnhabits North America to the westward of the 
Stony Mountains, and is particularly abundant in the 
lower valley of the Columbia. It is a woodland bird, 
and does not appear to inhabit very high latitudes, 

26 * 
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though, like the vultures pf the eastern hemisphere, it 
is more northerly in the summer than in the winter. 
Their general color is browni^mtlia^ any vbry det^ided 
markings ; they nestle in tie Jthili: woods, 8||posiiig 
the tallest pines in the wil(fest and paost iip^igiOessiblo J 
parts of the mountain The nest is composed;^ 

of sticks and coarji^e grass, a|^d the pair |^^P 3 ^,^for * 
many years in suoccssioii." The eggs are of a jet 
black color, .pearly round, and about the size of th^ 
of a goose. vThe hatching time is about the first oi 
June, and thpjdbub JSpn lasts about thirty days. The 
young are at^first covered with whitish down, and five 
or six weeks dapse before they are able to quit the 

'Where these bird^ inhabit is truly a Vulture’s coun- 
try, as the turns of the seasons are particular ly^violent 
both on land and at sea. Many ^^nd animals are 
beaten down by the rains, or overtaj^n %y the swell- 
ing rivers ; /and when the storm abates, the wreck 
])oth of the land and the water is giseat. This^is^iitNH 
discriniinately eaten by the vultures, which make 
common prize both of fishes and of land aniinals, and 
heed not much how’ far they may be gone in putrefac- 
tion, Their senses are keen, especially their sense 
of sight, and we shall not enter upon the disputed 
keenness of the sense of smell in vultures, wliich, to 
say the best, appears to have been most gratuitously 
exaggerated. "When on the reconnoitre, or tracking 
the progress of a W'ounded animal, they fly very higl*; 
and, though there may not bo one in sight when 4jb 
falls, the carcass of a large animal speedily attracti a 
number of vultures ; and they come to a recent car- 
case just as readily as to a tainted one, to that which 
does not smell with the same readiness as to that 
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which dbes, and is against the common notion of 
tlio acuteness of their Sdent. Indeed tilt foetid dis- 
tillation from their own nostrils is a pretty strong 
argument against their smelling power ; a man with 
his nosti constantly bathed in assafoetida 'would not be 
in the best condition fur finding roses by the scent. 
‘^SWi'cir voracity/’ says the lamented David Douglas, 
‘^is almost insatiable, and they are extremely ungene- 
rous, suffering no other animal to approach them 
while feeding. After eating they become so sluggish 
and indolent as to remain in the same place, until 
imged by hunger to go in quest of another repast. 
At such times they perch on decayed trees, with 
their heads sp much retracted as to be with difficulty 
observed through the long, loose, lanceolate feathers 
of the collar ; the wings at the same time hang down 
over the feet. This position they invariably preserve 
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in dewy mornings, or after rainSi, / Except eating, 
or while guarding their nest, are so excessively 
wary that the hunter ca^. scarify eirer approach 
sufficiently near for even liPk-shot to take ^ect on 
them^ the fulness of the plumage affordin^'them a 
double chance of escaping uninjured. Their^ flights 
slow, steady, and particularly graceful, gliding^^ng 
with scarcely any apparent motion ^f t^^winj^&ie 
tips of which are curved upward in flying|| Thef 
are seen in greatest numbers, and soar highest li^re 
hurricanes and thun^r-^|ims. Their quills areliHd 
by the hunters as tube® for tobacco-pipes/’ , ^ 



The Turkey Vulture {Oathartus aura) is another 
American species of smaller size, and more generally 
distributed. It is about two feet and a half in length, 
and six feet in the expanse of the wings. The upj^, 
parts are nearly black, with some white markings, aM 
the lower parts sooty brown. They are common in 
the United States, but leave the northern ones in the 
winter. 

The Black Vulture {CathartuB atratuB) is a darker 
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and smaller species ; and so familiar that it frequents 
the towns, and plies as a scavenger in the streets, in 
which office it is protected by the inhabitants. It is 
a%ut two feet two inches j|i^ngth, and four feet four 
inches In the stretch «of tilings. The general color 
is ||ftll blacky with some whitp jmi insides of the 
pri^^^ary It is a dull ^d^ltiggish bird, and the 

is peculiarly offensive, v 

Eagle {Aquila C}iry%aet(^^^) is one of 
thb^most poAverfiil of the eagle tribe. Its feathers are 
mi:^ prized by the Indisins q;|p.^enta; ^nd are 
akached to their pipes or pal^met^ whence they call 
the bird '«e Calumet Eagla*?^ It ijii seen on the coast 
and in the woods and mountainqps parts of California. 
^ following are n^rly the ^average external 
clmVacters of the female Golilen Eagle, which is the 
more powerful bird, and^^therefore the typical one, 
at that age %he^|||^ colors expressive of youth 
have disappeared, l|||phos6 of old age have not come 
on : — Tip of the biltl^^lNl^ claws black ; &sal part 
of the bill bluish ; iaked skin or cere at the base of 
the bill, and toesj^^^roich are the only naked parts of 
the feet, yellow ; irides of the eyes bright orange 
brown, inclining to yellow^ ; cj^own of the head and 
nape of the neck bright orange brown ; sometimes, in 
birds which have passed a certain age, margined with 
'whitO, which becomes broader as age increases. The 
feathers on thb neck narroW, pointed, and very distinct, 
bristling out from each other when the bird is in a 
S,t8i^^^of excitement ; chin and throat rich dark brown, 
passing gradually into pale reddish brown on the 
under part, in which it jerminates in the vent feathers, 
and feathers on the tarsi, the latter being slender and 

very mudb produced ; upper part deep orange brown, 
M 22 " 
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GOLDEN EAGLE. 


margin rather paler, which gives a boM r.iicf to the- 
individual feathers; covert# of the wings nearly the 
same; secondary quills cloiidcd with various slijules 
of brow^n ; and primary quills black. Tail purPRh 
brown, barred across with bladfci^?h brown, and. having 
a broad line of the same across’';; the extremity. The 
feathers arc all remarkable for the firmness of their 
textui'c, and their profusi<M| in the eagle feather, which 
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K*, ' ’W • ,> ,, 

gives them sometfiiiig of the same appearance as if 
they vf^e i|nbricated^C|i.les. v* ^ 

Q^he Bald Eagle {Aqiiila Ifiucqcephalus.) As this 
bird is, certainly much more characteristic of North 
Aihcrii^ than of any other part of the world, and, 
as«^t is tlicre a bird of the greatest interest, we 
should be doing it injustice if we attempted to describe 
it ^ any. other language tlfan that of Wilson : — ‘^This 
disTOiguishcd bird,’- says this equally distinguished 
naturalist, as he is the most beautiful of his tribe in 
this part of thowov]^, and the adopted emblem of our 
qj|untry, is entitled to particular notice. The cele- 
brated of Niagara is a noted place of resort 
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for the Bald Eagle, as well on account of the fish pro* 
cured there, as for the numerous carcasses o|RqtfirTels, 
deer, bears, and various other ani^|ls^h^, in tiiek 
attempts to cross the riv^||||>oye^tl# Eiu|||^|^aye bew 


I'down^that 


d into the current 


treil^dous gulf, where, j^ong the rock^|!that bduiJlIl 
the rapids below, they j^nisfi^a 'richj^past |o^ 
vulture, the raven, and the Bald Ed|^&i||PhCsub' 
the present account. Forn^ by nature for 1>l 
the sever^t cold ; feeding Equally on the produce^of ’ 
the sea, and of the lau^; possessing powers of flight 
cafiahle of outstripping even the tempests tliemselwes ; 
ed by any |hing but man; and, from thlf%thereail 


urn 


heighfs to which it soars, looking abroad at one glance, 
on an immea^tpable ^expans<^ of forests, fluids, lakes, 
and ocean, deepy below hhn, he appears indi%rent to 
the little localities of change of seasons ; as in fc^ 
minutes he can pass from summer tp winter, from the 
lower to the higher regiops atmosphere, the 

abode of eternal cold, anufico A- thence descend,"* at 
will, to the torrid or t|ic artic regions of the e|ii;h^ 
He is, therefore, found at all seasons in the countries 
he inhabits ; but prefe^rt such places as have be<m men- 
tioned above, from the great partiality he has for fish. 

In procuring these, he displays in a very s|pgular 
manner the genius and energy of his character^’which 
is fierce, contemplative, daring, and tyranical^; atj^- 
butes not exerted but on particular occasions, but, 
when put forth, overpowering all opposition. Elevated 
on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, ^at 
commands a wide view of the neighboring shore, and 
ocean, he seems calmly to conteih|ilate the motions of 
the various feathered tribes that pursue their bu 
avocations below ; the fenow white gulls st 
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Rowing air ; the busy tringne coursing along the 
sands^ trains oL ducks Btreaming over the surface; 
silent ^nd Watchfm cranes^ihtent and wading ; clamor- 
ous crows ; and all the winged multitudes that fgAsist 
by the bounty of this Viist liquW mtigdzinc of n^nre. 
IligWfer all these hovers one whose action instantly 
arre^ his whole attention. By his Avide curvature 
jpf wing, and sudden suspeUBion in air, he knows him 
to be the fisli hawk, settling over some devoted victim 
of ^the deep. Ills eye kindles at the sight, and, balanc- 
ing himself, with half-opened wiSgs, on the brqjn^ch, 
he watches the result. Down, rapid as an arrow from 
heaven, descends the distant object of his attention, 
the roar of its Wdngs reaching the ear as it disappears 
in the dbep, making tbie surges foam around. At this 
nfbAnt, the eager looks of the Eagle are all ardor ; 
and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish hawk 
once more emerge, struggling with his prey, and 
mounting in the air wdth screams of exultation. This 
is the signal for our hero, who, launching in theiair, 
instantly gives chase, and soon gains on the fish hawk ; 
each exerts his utmost to mount above the other, 
displaying in these rencontres the most elegant and 
sublime aerial evolutions. The unencumbered Eagle 
rapidly advances, and is just on the point of reaching 
hw opponent, when, with a sudden scream, probably 
of despair and honest execration, the latter drops his 
fish : the Eagle, poising himself for a moment, as if to 
take a more certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, 
snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and 
bears his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods.'* 
The Fish Hawk (Aquila Haliceta) referred to 
above, inhabits the coast and many parts of the inte- 

r\^ -fVkia fl i f f\f fliTCl Id AOd-v* 
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THE FISH HAWN. 


and graceful, and its plunge, when sweeping down to 
its finny prey, inconceivably rapid. Audubon says 
that it never strikes at a fish leaping out of the water. 
In the Gulf of Mexico, where these birds are numer- 
ous, and where shoals of flying-fish are contimisSly 
emerging from the sea to escape the pursuit of the 
dolphins, he observed that the Fish-hawks never made 
a sweep at them, but would at once plunge after them, 
or other fish, while swimming in their usual mode near 
the surface. When it plunge into the ’water in pur- 
suit of a fish, it sometimes proceeds deep enough to 
disappear for an instant, throwing the watel^ around 
into foam ; on rising, it mounts a few yards ihto the 
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air, shakes , ill spray, and flies off to its nest with 
its b^y, a<^^ tree, there to satisfy 

its iplllfeiite, when^ without longerc repose, it again 
launehfs into thc ;^r, and sails circling at e»,^eat 
h|i^t'|)Yer’^th6 waters^^-''- 

The hest^ji^^Ae Fish-hawk is built in a tree, and 
consists of^ib ina^|j|l sticks, seaweed, grass, turf, &c., 
and being ^epaifed evei^^^year, is sometimes a fair 
cartload. Among tlio^ntcrstiees of the materials, 
gtll^ birds arc permitted to nidify, and several pairs 
of graces, or crow-blackbirds, may Ip often seen tak- 
ing up their abode around the margin and sides of 
the structui?©, “ like humble vassals round the castle of 
|j ||^ r egg||.^earpg their young, 

, ThpKl^^tt|||[)reedS^^^^ May; and both parents 
a|c dfevoted l^pejbrtyoun^^ defending thOm/rom any 
^assailant witlPl^pii^table i^Olution, and using both 
beak and talons w|p|l;errible effect. The young are 
genelafl|r tlfee in number. 

jpe Pere|rine Falcon {Falco Peregrinus). This 
bird so i|am9|is as having been used in the princely 
spoi;’tl)f hal^^g in iiy^:^nes, is found in this country. 
Mr. Selby, his Bfit^ Pmithology, gives an in- 
stance of great daring #in . a* Falcon. ‘‘ In exercising 
my dogs up|>n the minors previous to the commence- 
ment of the shooting season, I observed a large bird 
of the hawk g^s hovering ^at a distance, which up- 
on approaching I kn6w to be a Peregrine Falcon. Its 
attention wa#no# drawn towards the dogs, and it ac- 
companied^them while they beat the surrounding 
ground. iSon their having found and sprung a brood 
of grouseMU^ falcon immediately gave chase and 

fltmek n. vbnncr l)lrd before tbev had ■nroeeeded fai* 
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■ F]^EGRINE FALCO^^ 



upon the ■wipg. My ehofli^ii^^ 
vented it frotn securing ; i|i"^prej 
attempt, however, did n^t|ie|! 
ing our subseque^ mov^inentsJMibther opportunity 
soon oflfering, itSigain gave chasfe, and dqym 

two birds by two rapidly x^peate^. ^lowsf One of^ich 
it secured and bore off in triumjp/* The -iight of 
this Falcon when pursuing i|^l|i!irry ii^iStonisI^ngly 
rapid. Montagu has req}con4d it at one^ hundred and 
fifty miles an hour ; and feloHel Thornton, an expert 
falconer, estimated the flight of one in pursuit of a 
snipe to have been nine miles in eleven minutes, with- 
out including the frequjent turnings^v ^ Audubon, in his 
‘‘ Birds of America,’* states that he has seen this Fal- 
con come at the report of a gun, Sid ciSfti'y off a teal 
not thirty steps distant from the sports^fon who had 
killed it, “ with a daring avssurance as wrprising as 
unexpected.” 

This singular aptitude in the wild bird to join men 
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treatm 
soon 0 

cipito® 


{ gamey availing *tself of 
ce the little troub^ com- 
acd train- 
iWSWviiSe ^rendered by dogs 
I, thereby giving it the 
is intuitive. In disposition 
and with patience, kind 
Ipro^er Management, its training is 




regrine Falcon, breeds on the ledges of pre- 
looks, laying four eggs, pf a reddish brown 
darker blotches and variegations. 

|Falfeon {Falco Islandicus) is large, strong, 
compact and very firm in tits plumage. 
Themalefid is a^ut twenty two inches long, and the 
str^h of p^ngsfahi^pt four feet. . The female is 
stip^arger.^; T^?4)ird found in Upper California. 
!||i^Ai]^g^h^iMirdi|r^^of ^ Falcon tribe are the 
Sparrow pb.wk^,|f^a,Zco jSparve ri^s )^ Pigeon Hawk, 

€^p Hawk {Accipiter 


^re sover^^pecie#)f the Owl in California. 
^|ge..:ia|^v<JIawk Owl {Strix Funerea\ a 
hie spec^ the connecting link 

This bird preys 




aiid sometimes follows the hunter like 
a falcon boldly siezes the wounded game as it 
flutters on' Ihe ground. He also feeds on mice, squir- 
rels^ and inspet^ Sometimes the Hawk Owls are 
observed tp lia^r round tKb camp fires of the nativ^tj 
in quest of s^ny" offal or rejp^ted gamei 

The ’i^rginian Horned Owd {Buio Virginia'^ iub)j 
comraon^iiiithe United States and the fur countries, 
i#found;;^ere. ^The flight of this bird is elevated, 




HAWK 


rapid, and graoeful. 'M ^ 
large circles, a^ rises and descends without thelehsl 
difficulty, by merely inclining its wings or . its i^il as 
it passes through the air« , Noi^ and 
silently close over the ea^h witn'$ius^para|^^ 


locity 9 and drops as if shot dead on beneath. 

At other 4in|es it suddenly ahghta <oh ^e^ top of a 
fence, stake, or dead stump, and; utters a i&liriek so 


horrid, that the woods around echo dismal 

sound. During the utterance of th§ dee^ gurgli% 
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caries 60, weB described by l^ilson, it moves its body, 
aiid particul||Jy its head^i|| various grotesque ways, 
find at inter^^la violently^* snaps its bill. Its food 
consists of various gallinaceous birds, half-grown tur- 
keys, domestic poultry df all kfikds, ducks, grouse, 
hares, opossums,’ and squirrels ; and whenever chance 
tfro^ a dead fish on .^e shore, this bird feeds on it 
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with peculiar avidity. The Virginian Homed Owl is 
very powerful, and equallj^ spirited.. Mallardj^ gui- 
nea-fowl, and opmn^ fqwfe falP an easy prey, aife 
are carried off in4ts ta]|||p th^O degths of the %oods. 
When woundc(l^ says AiiduW, it emibits a reverige- 
ful tenacity of spirit^ lcareel®urpassed iiy the noblest 
of the eagle tribe disdainl^ to "scramble away, it 
faces its eneniy with undaunted courage, protruding 
its powerful talons, ;ad& snapping its bill.. Its large 
goggle eyes open and shut in quick succession ; and 
the feathers of its body are puffed up, and swell out 
its apparent bulk to nearly double the natural size.^ 
In some districts it is a great nuisance to the settler, 
making sad havoc among his stock of poultry. Among 
some of the Indian nations a sort of reverentM 
horror is entertained towards this bird, ahd the priests 
and conjurers have adopted it as the symbol of their 
office, carrying about with, them ^ stuffed specim^ 
with glass eyes, w’'hich excites general awe. This 
bird usually con8<|fcts' a bulky nest in the forkbd 
branch of a tree, , composed externally of crook^ 
sticks, and lined with coarse grass and feattes 
The eggs are three or four in number, and of a dul 
white. . ' 

The Mottled Owl {Strix noevia\ a small,i^liili|^ 
some species knewn as the Little Screeclj^OwlJ inMibit| 
California and Oregon as welLfs A^ajgtic State! 
They feed on small bird%- ^fetles, cric^tsrand othi^ 
insects, build in hollow^r^s, and mos^ disma] 

shrieks in the late summei^nd autuuili^enmgs, keep- 
ing up the din t31 ipidnight. Mr. FarnJ^m mentions 
the Great Snow OW4JStrix^.Nict€ea)^ and the Burrow- 
ing Owl {Strix €unicularia) wl^h inhabits the 




THE MOTTLED OWL. 


burrows of tbe Prairie Marmot. This bird is thus 
described by L. Bouaparte.V 

tothe trans-Mississippian terjJ^&ries of the United 
States the Burrowing Owl resides exclusively in the 
villages of the marmot or prairie dog, whose excava- 
tions are so coinmodioim as to render it unnecessary 
that our bird should dig for himself, as he is said to 
do in other parts of the world where no burrowing 
animals exii^. These villages are very numerous, 
stnd variable in their extent, sometimes covering only 
^^ew acres, and. at others spreading over the surface 
Tfthe coun#y*Vor miles together. They are com- 
po^^fed of slightly elevated mounds, having the form 
of a truncated cone, about two feet in width, at base, 
and %ldom rising as high as eighteen inches above 
the^urfacc of the soil. The entrance is placed either 
' '''\ ' 
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at the top or on the side, and the whole mound is beat- 
en down externally, especially al; the Ammit, re- 
sembling apiuch^nscd footpath. 

“From the entraifee, the passage into the moun^ 
descends vertically for oiSe or two feet, and is thence 
continue!^; obliquely downwardai^^nfSi it^tenninates in 
an apartment, within wlugK the industjOTps marmot 
constructs, on the approawi#^ the cold season, a com- 
fortable cell for his winter's sleep. This^ell, w|pch 
is composed of fine dry grass, is globul* in fSrm, 
with an opening at' top capable of admitting the fin- 
ger ; and the whole is so firthly compacted, that it 
might, witj^ut injury, be rtdled over the floor. 

“ In all^he prairie-dog villages the Burrowing 
Owl is seen moving briskly about, or else in small 
flocks scattered among tho mounds, and at a distance 
it may be mistaken for the marmot itself when sit- 
ting erect. They manifest but little timidity, and 
allow themselves to be ii^Broachc4-» sufficiently clgp 
for shooting ; but if alarmed, some or all of them 
soar away or scttl<|j(|own aga|p at a short distance ; 
if further disturbed, theifn Alight is continireA.until 
they are no longer in view, o^iey descend into their 
dwellings, whence they are difficult to dislodge. 

“The burrows into 'which Jheso Owls ha ve^ been 
seen to descend, on the plains of the Riypr Platte (a'" 
tributary to the Missouri), where t^pj arc most nume- 
rous, were evidently excavated either hy the mar- 
mot, whence it has been inferred that th^ 

were common though unfriendly residents of the supc 
habitation, or that our Owl was tlic sole occupant of 
a burrow acquired by t^ right of coiiqijfeest. Thai 
the latter idea is correk was clearly j) resented by th^ 
ruinous condition of the burrows tenanted by 
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while the neat and well-preserved mansion of the mar- 
mot dbowed the active care of a skilful and industri- 
ous owner. Wo have no evidence that tfh Owl and 
marmot habitually resort to ond%urrow ; yet we are 
well assured by Pike and others that a common dan- 
ger often drives them into the same excavation, where 
lizards and rattlesnakes also enter for concealment 
and safety, The Owl observed by Vieillot in St. Do- 
mingo digs it^lf^a burrow two feet in depth, at the 
bottom of which its 'eggs are deposited on a bed of 
moss, herb-stalks, and dried roots. 

‘‘ The note of our bird is strikingly similar to the 
cry of the marmot, which sounds like cheh, cheh, 
pronounced severai times in rapid succession.; and 
'were it not that the Burrowing Owli^ of the West In- 
dies, where no marmots exist, utter the same sound, 
it might be inferred that the marmot w^as the unin- 
tentional tutor to the young owli, this cry is only 
uttered as the bird begins its flight. The food of the^ 
bird we are describing Spears to consist entirely of 
insects^ as, on examination of itd stomach, nothing 
but parts of their hard wing-c&cs were found.'* 

The Americai^ Shrike, or Butcher Bird {Lanius 
Septirntrionalia)^ is found here. Hii" principal food 
is large insects, such as grasshoppers, crickets, and 
*spiders, soml3tiuie;|^, impaling them on thorns, possibly 
as a luxe to smaller birds, w'hich he sometimes attacks 
and tJils in pieces with his sliarp hooked bill. He 
^^s,*noted also for liis imitative pov/cra as a songster; 
but his usual note is discordant and Wars e. 

There are several species of the Fly Catcher. 
Among others, the well known King Bird, or Tyrant 
Fly Catcher, {Bluscicapa Tyrannm.) Among smaller 
American birds, the most pugnacious and intrepid. 




AMERICAN SHRIKE. 

^ On this bird, Nuttoll has following remarks : 

In a natural state he tak^ his station on the top 
of an apple tree, a sta^0, or a tall weed, and betwixt 
the amusement of his ^^uaking twitter, employs him- 
self in darting after his insect food. %Ocoasionally he 
is seen ho veri^^^ over the field, with beating wing, 
almost likoi.ajbiawk, surveying the ground or herbage 
for grasshoppers, whi( 5 h arc a favo^^ diet. At other 
times they ilay be jgbserved in smail corapani^ flick- 
ering over still Av^ers in the same employm^t, the 
gratification of ^)etitc. Now apd then, during,j,|lad# 
heat of summeil^ipy bathe, in^ 

the watery mirror, and with this washing, drying, ^d 
pluming, th^y appear to be both gratified and ampsed. 
During the season of their sojourn, the pair are often 
seen moving about in company, with a rapid quiver- 
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KING BIRD. 

e wings, and a continued tremulous shrieking 
Their energetic and amusing motions are 
most commonly per^rmed in warm and fine weather, 
and coi^^ue, with little interruption, until towards 
the end of August. 

Qfee of the most remarkable traits in the charac- 
ter of the King Bird, is the courage and afiection 
which he displays for his mate and young ; for on his 
fir^t arrival hm readily dodges 

befor^the swallo|r^ywrple marten. Indeed, at- 
this season I have^H^ne spotted sandpipers drive 

^ W 23 
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away a pair King Birds, because they ha^ened 
to approach the premises of her nest. "^But he now 
becomes, on this important occasion, so tenacious 
his rights as reltdily to commence the attack against 
all his feathered enemies, and ho passes several 
months of the summUfen a seenf of almost perpetual 
contest, and not overrating his hos^te powers, he 
generally finds meami to com^ ,0ff ini|)u^ty. 
Eagles, hawks, crows, Jays, ai^ in shnrt every bird 
which excites his suspicion, by thsis’ itetentionaV or ac- 
cidental approach, ar§ attacked with skill and i^wrage ; 
he dives upon the headi^ and backs of larger in- 
truders, who become so^ annoyed antytorirTented as 
willingly to make a precipitate retr^ii|j||^He pursues 
his foes sometimes for a mile ; and at length, assured 
of conquest, he returns to his prominent watch-ground, 
again quivering his wings in gratulation, and rapidly 
uttering his shrill and triumphant fibtes. He* is, 
therefore, the friend of tho|^rmer, as the 8C0U|ge of 
the pilferers and plunderers of his crop barn 
yard. But that he might not be perfectly harmlfes, 
he has sometimes a propensity for fcediiig on the 
valuable tenants of the bee hive ; for these he vjl^ches, 
and exultingly twitters at the prospect of succesfl, as 
they wing their way engaged in busy , employment ; 
bis quick-sighted eyes now fol^ them, until one, 
more suitable than the rest, becomesTiis favoawbe mark. 
This selected victim is by some farmers believed to be 
a droiie rather than the stinging neutral wifrker. 
The selective discernment of tlio eyes of this bird 


has often amused me; berries^ of different kinds, held 
to my domestic Kin^ Bird^^'"^ 
jected or snatched, as tl 
the nicest discrimination.” 


siftiilar, were 

l^ his instincC with 
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AMERICAN ROBIN. 


The American Robin {TurduB migratoriuB) is found 
in California and OregoA 

‘‘From the petulant and reiterated chirp so com- 
monly uttered by the Robin, when surprised or irri- 
tated, the Indians of Hudson Bay, call him, from 
thj^ note, Pee-pef^’tslni. They often, also, utter a 
loud echoing, ’kh 'kh and Sometimes chirp in a 
high or slender tone when alarmed, and with an affec- 
tation of anger ^J^rply flirt the tail ^nd ends of the 
wings. Tliey raise several broods in a season, and 
considerable numbers flock together in the latter end 
of summer and autumn. When feeding on cherries, 
p^e, sassafras, and sour~gum T)crries, they are so 
intent as to be easily approached, and shot down in 
irhimbers ; anerwh^^^f^re juslly esteemed for food,, 
and ofteil brought^ ^ ' ‘ ’'ti the s^riiij^they fre* 
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quejitly desoebd to the ground in quest of worms and 
insects, which then constitute their principal support. 

They are commonly brought up in the cage, and 
seem very docile and content. They sing wxll, readily 
learn to imitate lively parts of tunes, and "some^ have 
been taught to pipe f(%th psalms even to so dull and 
solemn a measure as that Oid Hundred V' 38iey 
acquire also a considerable taste for mimickry, imitat- 
ing the notes of most of the birds around them, such 
as the blue bird, pewee,^ whip-poor-will, and others. 
On being approached with the finger, they usually 
make some show of angef, by 
the bill. At times they become ver^d|||d|pd will 
go in and out of the house with dom^H|p||Dnfidence, 
feel uneasy ^rhen left alone, and on^umi occ^ions, 
have sometimes the sagacity of calling attenwra ])j| 
articulating endearing words, as, pretty^ pretty^ &c., 
connecting, apparently with these expressions, their 
general import of attentive blandishment. They be- 
come almost naked in the moulting season, in which 
they appejtr to sufier considerably, yet have been 
known td^rvive for seventeen years or upwards. The 
rufous color of the breast becomes deeper in ^-hose 
birds which thus live in confinement. Their princi|)ht 
song iS’in the morning, and commences beforo^sunrise, 
at which time it is very loud, full and emphatic. 

This bird, according to Richardsllfi, inhabits every 
part of the fur countries. Nests of the Robin are 
found as high as tlie 67th parallel ; and from the 
reports of travellers it is kinown to viSit the north- 
west coast of America. It arrives in tlnsr Missoilli 
(in lat. 41 J°,) fron^tlie e^wai^ onP^the 11th <# 
April; and in the cour^.ofSlfe|||(|^^ 


visits Sevbrh fliver, in 



about a fprt- 
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night later. On the 7th of May, in 18^|^it was seen 
at Fort ‘Ol^ewyan, in 58|% and in distant 
parall^ of 65®, at Fort Franklift, on th| 20th of that 
incilt | I In the 64th degtej^ Aey begin to hatcii by 
the eha ofi0[ay ; but 11 degrees farther to the north, 
they do not commence incuba^bn unl^ the lltfr^f 
June. The snow iren then partia|iy covers tha 
ground > there are, in those latitudes, abundance 
of the %rries of the alpine arbutus, crow-berry, 
(J^mpetruna nigm'nti) whortl^-berry and cow-berry, 
( VaccinivLm uliginoBum^ and K Vitu idosa^) besides 
plan^l^hich, after having been 
frozenl inter, al^exposed, on the melting 

I of juice, and retain- 


of the 89||Maki to view, 
ijjg^tteir original flavor. Drl^llichardson remarks, 
|h|.#4he notes of the Robin ^‘resbmble those of the 
ommon thnpish (Turdus mmicus)^ but are not so 
loudNiiW||hin the Arctic circle the wooda#are silent 
in the bright light of but towards midnight, 

when the sun travels near the horizon, and the shades 
of the forest are lengthened, the concert commences, 
and continues till six or seven in the morning. Even 



in those remote regions, the mistake of those natu- 
ralists who have asserted that the feathered tribes of 
America are void of harifidny might be fully dis- 
provedb Indee(L the transition is so sudden from the 
perfect repose, ^e death-like silence of an arctic 
winter, to the animated bustle of summer ; the trees 
spread their foliage with such magic rapidity, and 
every succeetog morning opens with such agreeable 
accessions of feathered songsters to swell the chorus — 
their plumage as gay and unimpaired as when they 
enlivened the deep-green forests of tropical 
that the return of a nor^herb spring excites Jb the 


28 * 
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mind a deeni feeling of the beauties of the season, a 
sense of Jl^^ounty^nnd piovidence of Ae Supreme 
Being, which^is cheaply purchased by the tetUum of 
nine months* winter. ,The most verdant lawns liind 
cultivated glades of Europe, the most bdiutiHil i‘ pro- 
dii^tions of fair in producing that exhilaration 
apd joyous lH^yancy of mind (fliich we have expe- 
rienced in trea<ling the wil^s of Arctic Amepca, when 
their snowy covering has just been replaced by an 
infant but vigorous vegetation.’ ” 



THE CAT BIRD. 


The Cat Bird {Mimus Felivox) is foupi in various 
parts of California. This quaint and familiar son^ 
ster passes the winter in the southern extremities of 
the Uritod States, and along the coast of Mexico, 
from TOence, as early as J’ebruary, they arrive in 
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Georgiy About the middje of April are firat 

leugt^eisureljtpproadh 
thi^aj^t or New England, by the dose of the first or 
b^MMng q| the second May. They <i|n- 

tinm^neir^igration also to Canada; where they 
proceed into th% fur-countries as th4 

parallel, ai^jmpg onUb banks of the Ipkskatchfwai, 
aHPlJftt of May. #They are said also to in- 

hftit i^inSeliatka, and. consequently penetrate very 
^ar to t^i^ortfi. ^Througlibut this extent, and to the 
territory of the misslssipp^'they likewise pass the 
^j^n^'^and reding their youn|i They 
id tilHitfbotit the middle of Octo- 


youna feed pril^eipaliy* upon 

■"M . ,■ - 



Puflgis his cn|erful song before 
k^pmg. bush to h^^sh, with 
hiHinsect while y# scarcely 
amidst the shadows of the dawn, 

■erent in<Epduals v^y caniideTaMy, 
his ’song, & fpeetness and compass, 
!'fanferior that of the ferruginous 
itttness, however, prevails in all his 
songiids frequei^tly made up of short 
and blended imitaSons of other birds, given however, 
wJ^h great jimpbasls, meii^, and »|iety of tone; 
aij like the nijlitingale, invading thh hours of re- 
pose, m the late twiMgM^f a summer’s evening, when 
scarce another note is heard, but the hum of the 
dropsy beetl^., his anisic attains its full effect, and 
often rises and falls with all the swell and studied 
cadence of finished harmony. During the heat of 
th#day, or late in the mornihg, the variety of his 


tH||Sh. A 

efortSi aad 
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song declines, or he pursues liis eraployment in silence 
and retirement. *'**^"SS 

Of the other birds of the Thrush genus, th^Brown 
Thrush, {OrpheuB Jt^ua), the Varied IJ^rush fxftr- 
du8 JN’mvtus), very similar to the Amcricah robin, Jfche 
Wood Thrush^(iPwrt?ifc« J[/ies^eZ/nw8),#he Dwarf ^Thrush 
{TurduB Nanu8)y Wilson’s Thl^l^h ( WilB^ii), and the 
Western Thrush [TiirduB MjeMulaiuB)^ ha^ Jkil 
observed by Mr. Townsend and others in w^6n ahd 
California. „ - 

Of the Sylvicola thcrl^ are several species in this 
region, such as the Myrtl^ Bird, ^ylvic^li^i^lt^natay] 
Audubon’s Warbler (Si/tv{coIa^udid^^^\nd Ac 
Summer Yellow Birdy {SyTvic^a de^mt) On Ihe 
geographical distribution of this bird Mr. NuttaBiSifi 
the following remarks : 



SLTMMFll YELLOW "BIRD. 

This very coiiiinon and brilliant summer specie^ is 
found in all ])arts of thc^Amcncan continent from the 
confines of the arctic circle to Florida and Texas, as 
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Trell as Oregon and tlie llocky ^Mountains, where it 
spiUft Ihtlfcikl season. About the middle of March, 
ready hoard tlioir S(»ng amidst the early blooming 
fnmkets (gd leafy woods of the Altarnaha ; but they 
dg riot arrive in, Pennsylvania and this part of New 
-England befor^the 1st of May. Ab^t the close of 
August ija^he nortllkn, and by the middle of Septem- 
belr intthe central States of the Union, or as soon as 
Hioir second brood are capable of ^f^inii% the migrating 
iiost, they disajppear, probably in the twilight, and 
kving their W’ay by easy stages to their tropical dcsti- 
oalion, "pasaSng "It^ough Louisiana in October, and 
Sj^pcarlng at len^|^. about Vera Cruz, from whence 
liey : spread their ’ numerous host through ’^tropical 
A:iheri<ia to Cayenne, St. Domingo, and other 

the larger contiguous islands of the West Indies, 
fiittall also places in California and Oregon, 


Warbler {SyliHcola mUitana), the 
Ji^Wer {SylvicMkOccidentalis), Townsend’s 
VVa;rblc%^^Ny/t’/e(>?a T^msendi^) and that sweet 
3ongsJ|«:^ v,the Maryland ’’Yellow Throat, {Tricha 9 
Marylanaica%^ ^HQ lay®^ in relation to the Yellow 
fhroat: 

# This common an|| familiS^^ecies extends its sum- 
mer migrations from Florida to Nova Scotia, arriving 
m^Pennsylvania toward#4lie ntiddle of April, and in 
Ikis pitrt of Ncw^Sfcgland about the first week in May. 
They return to the ®8lth in ‘September ; a few strag- 
glers (If the young, however, may be seen to the first 
week in October, and^tbougli some may remain^ and 
winter in the Southern States, it is more probable 
that the main body retire at J^liis season into^the in- 
terior of tropical America ; ^is they were seen late in 
autumn, around Vera Cruz, by the naturalist and 
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YELLOW THRO4 

traveller Mr. Bullock. Early in tl^-Cmonth of 
however, I heard this species singi^^ in the forests ( 
West Florida. They also exist ip the 
Oregon, ^\^e^c Mr, To\juseml ol)taine^„j.8j3 
We met wmi them on Kiver, of tn||S j|^h onc< 

in the centre of the llock;^ittouutain chaia^^P^ ^ 
TheMilfyland Yellow T|ipat, with cheer^Pdcvbted 
ness to the great object of his^Uipincr^piigla^flSm, tin 
attachments and cares of specioH, |psses his tii^ 
near some shady riH amidst iSers, hrftmbles 

alders, and such other shrubber^s grow* in low ai?! 
watery situa tions. Unambitious to bo scon, bo seWoi 
ascends above th6 tons of the underwood, wlicrcKh 
dwells busily employed in the insects 0 . 


which he feeds. thesoj Hl^ the vrron, ho dart 

into the deepest thicket, apd threads lii^Jdevious wa 
thriSiff^li ev^ery opening ; he seafehes arouiid the sterna 
exami^ beneath the leaves, and raising himself o 
his peculiarly pale and blender legs, peeps in^o eac 
crevice in order to seizetby surprise his tiny lurking 
prey. 
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HPnORE LARK. 


Among tlie dif!er^i|t species of Larks found in Cali- 
fornia, the most beau^ful is the Siiorc Lark, [Alauda 
AlpentriB.) 

Tli^ bcautifur species, says Niittall, is ^mmon to 
the tiorlh of both tlic old .and new continiMit, but, as 
^iri some oilier insta!ic<‘S already remarked, tiie Shore 
Lark extends its m ignitions much farther oY'iSit' AiiuTica 
than over Europe and^Asia. Our bird was met with 
in the Arctic regions by the laic advmituroiis voyagers, 
and Mr. Ihillock saw them in the winter around the 
city of Mexico, so that in their niigrati(»ns over this 
contineul they spread theuiselv^ across tli<‘ whole 
hahitable northern lieiuispbero to the vel^ equator ; 
while in Kuro})e, according to the careful obs(*rvations 
of*fl\‘inmiuek, tliey are unknown to the south of (jer- 
nmny. Ibillas iri(*t with tlu'se birds ro^ind iiiike Ihiikal 
and^ou the Wolga, in the 5*i<l degree of latitude. 
Westward they liave also heen seen i:i tlu‘ interior of 
the 'Eiiited States, along the shores of the Missouri. 

Inseparable in all their movements, like the hen 
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and her fostered chickens, they roost together in a 
close ring or company^’ by the mere edge of some 
sheltering weed or tuft of grass on the dry and gra^ly 
ground ; and, thickly and warmly clad, th^ abideme 
frost and the storm with hardy indiffer^cer' They 
fly rather higt apd looM^ in scattered ^mj^anies, and 
follow no regular time of migration, bu$ mpve onward 
only as their present resources begin to fail. They 
are usually fat, esteemed as food, and are fiigquently 
seen exposed for sale in our markets. Their diet, as 
usual, consists of various kinds of seeds still 

remain on the grass and weeds freqi^nt, aild 

they swallow a consider^^Ble portion W gr^l to assist 
their digestion. They also collect the egg^and laryae 
of insects when they fall in thefir. jway. 

The Snow Bunting (Umberiza nivalin\ an^ the 
Red-winged Blackbird or Troopial 
ceu8,) are^ound in varfbus parts of UaUrorniji^r * 
The Red-winged Troopial in summer iiinibits the 
whole of North Ahicrica from Nova Scotia to Mexico, « 
and is foui^ in the interior from the 53d degree across 
the whole continent to the shores of the Pacific and 
along the coast as far as California. They are migra- 
tory north of Maryland, but pas^ the winter and sum- 
mer in great numbers in all the southern States, 
frequenting hhiefly Ihe settlements and rice and corn- 
fields, towjJ^ds the sea-coast, w^pre they move about 
like blackening clouds, rising suddenly at times with 
a noise like thunder, and exhibiting amidst the broad 
shadows of their funeral plumage, the bright flashing 
of the vermilion with which their wings are so singu- 
larly decorated. After whirling and waving a little 
dbtance, like the starling, they descend as a torrent, 
and darkening Ihe branches of the trees by their num- 
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RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 


bers, they commence.a general concert that may be 
heard for more than two miles. This music seems to 
be something betwixt chattering and warbling ; jing- 
ling liquid notes like those of tfce bobolink with 
their peculiar Jcoti^-quer-ree and hoha Ive, o-hob a lee; 
then coniplaiiiiiig cliirps, jars, and sounds like saw- 
filing, or the motion of a sign-board on its rusty hinge, 
the whole constituting a novel and sometinies grand 
chorus of discord and harmony, in which the perform- 
ers seem in good earnest, and bristle their leathers, 
as if iaclitiod, at least, to make uj) in quantity what 
^ their show of music may lack in quality. 

When their food begins to fail in tlie fields, they 
assemble with the purple grakles, very familiarly 
arofnnd the corn-cribs and in the barn-yards, greedily 
^ and dexterously gleaning up every tiling within their 
rCfltch. Ill the month ot March, Mr. liullock found 
them very numerous and bold near th#city of Mexico, 
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where they followed mules to steal a tithe of theif 
barley. 

The Whitcwiugcd Crowbill {Loxia Lmc^terd^ isr 
found in the pine and hteilock forests, on 

the seeds obtained from the pine eohes. 



THE RAVEN. 


The Raven {Corvus O^ax), eommon to both conti- 
nents is found here. Tliouirh spread over the whole 
world, says iShitlal), Ravens arc rarely (*vcr lairds of 
passage, enduring th.e winters even ol* tlie aveto*eireU> 
or the warmth of Mcixieo, St. Domingo, and Aladagas 
car. They are ])arlieularly attaelied to t];e 
eyries wdiere they hav(‘lu‘en bred and paired. 'riiVouglv 
out the year they are observed logetlier in neai^j 
equal numbers, and they never cutiiady abandon this 
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adopted home. "If they descend into the plain, it is 
to collect stfcsistcnee ; but they resort to the low 
grounds mofe in winter tiniu sunimor, as tlu'V avoid 
theheafltod dislike to wander from tlieir cool retreats. 
They never roost in the woods like crows; and have 
sufficient sagacity to choose in their rocky retreats a 
situation defended from the winds of the*^ north, com- 
monly under the natural vault formed by an extend- 
ing ledge or cmdty of the rock. Here they retire 
during; Ittie night in com|)anics of to twenty. 

Th^Jr perch upon the bushes which grow straggling in 
the clefts of the ix^cks ; but they form llu ir iieeU in 
the rocky crlu^ri^, or in thipholes of the moutdoriiig 
walls, at the sUthmitd lif ruined towers ; and sometimes 
'^upon. the higli branches of large and solitary trees. 
AftdF they have paired, their fidelity appears to con- 
tinue througli life. The male expresses his attachment 
by a particular strain of croaking, and they are often 
observed caressing by approaching ihelr ]>ills, W'ith as 
much somldance of aflection as tin* truest turtle doves. 

The Crow {(^<u'cum corouc) is also a])uudant in Ca- 
lifornia. Tiie Magpie [Corciia picn) is a California 
bird. 

Tliis bird, says Nuttall, is much more common in 
Europe than in America, being conlined in this coun- 
try to the Hurt hern ]-egi< iis, and to tin? plains and 
table lands or step])es of the llocky ^Moimtuius west 
" of the Mississippi. Thence tiny c<mtiuiie to the 
banks of the Columbia, and on the op})osile side of 
northern and temperate are fouiid in Kams- 

chifctka, Ja]»an,,aiul China. They .aj e soinciimes mot 
with as far down llie Mis>oiiri as Hoou.^borongh in the 
sgyerity of winter, drheu from the wesl(*rn wilder- 
ness, oidy by the imperious calls of hunger. In 
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THE MAGPIE, 

Bummer they are so rare, even in the Mssouri terri- 
tory, tlmt from March to October, and from^St. Louis 
to the trading house at the Mandans, a distance by 
the river of sixteen Inmdred miles, a party of near 
seventy men, attended by constant hunters, never met 
'with a single Pie, nor 'were any appearances of their 
nests any where visible- Eleven hundred miles up the 
Arkansas, and more than one thousand up the Red 
River, countries which I visited in summer, never pre- 
sented a specimen of this otherwise familiar and rov- 
ing bird. The season of incubation with the Ameri- 
can Pies, so different from their familiar habits in the 
old continent, is passed, no doubt, in the wood^'d rc*' 
cesses of the Rocky Mountains, which abound with 
berries and acorns, and witli small birds and their 
eggs. They are known to make so groat a dcstruc-*^ 
tion among the eggs of grouse, pheasants, partridges, 
B^d even among young chickens, in man/ parts ^pf 
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Europe, as to be proscribed by law, and destroyed for 
the prcmiuin jhsdy set upon their heads. The ab- 
sence of foodPinn shelter for their nests in summer, 
suitable for the Magpie, on the vast prairies of the 
# Arkansas and Missouri, particularly in the dry deserts 
at the base of the Rocky Mountains, will probably 
conlinue as a perpetual barriei^o the eastern migra- 
tions of this mischievous species, whose means of 
flight and travelling are still more circumscribed than 
those of the common crow. They consequently ex- 
perience annually, in the terrible vicissitudes of cli- 
mate incident to the countries tht?y inhabit; like the 
Esquimaux of ike Arctic regions, cither a feast or a 
famine, and are rendered so bold and voracious 
want, that in the vicinity of the northern Andes, 
towards New Mexico, Colonel Pike w’as visited by 
them in the month of December, in latitude 41°, 
wliile the thermometer was at the dreadful line of 17° 
below zero, on the scale of Reaumur. They now 
assembled round the miserable party in great numbers 
for the purpose of picking the sore backs of their 
perishing horses, and, like the vulture of Prometheus, 
they did not await the death of the subjects they tor- 
mented, but fed upon them still living, till their flesh 
was raw' and blooding. They were so bold and 
familiar as to alight on the men’s arms, and cat flesh 
out of tljoir hands.* 

To the party of Lewis and Clark, the Magpies 
were also very i^pniliar and voracious, so that they 
penetrated into their temts, and without ceremony, 
like the harpies of Virgil, snatched the meat even 
from the dishes, preferring the chance of any death 


♦ Pike’s Jou-^nal, p. 170. 
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BLUE JAY. 


to that of hungor. They wore also IVofjncot atteml- 
ants on the }iUTit(‘rs, and ^vhilc those Avore oniia.^od in 
dressing and skinnnig their game, the I’irs 'would 
'venture to «(“!/,<' tlie meat susp(‘nded a foot or 

two of tlieir iu'ad^. 

d. he Idlin' flay { and tlie 
lu8 Stellcn) aeet/rdiiig to Karnliam, ar(‘ (juiie coiriiuoii. 

Of the A\ oodju'ekers, the v and 

the Ffiejeer or Uolden-fpingod Woo^eeker, 
auratiiis), are the only ones found in t'aliroruia. 

The latter breeds and inhahits throughout Nortli 
America, from Labrador and tlie rmnolest >|^oodt‘d. 
rogious of (lie fur countries to Florida, being partially 
migratory only from Canada and the Northern States, 
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FLICKER. 


proceeding to the south in October, and returning 
north in April, , From tlie great numbers seen in tho 
Soutliern Slates in 'winter, it is evident that the prin- 
eipal part of tlio s})ecies migrate thither from tho 
North an<l W est to pass tlie inc](‘ment season, ivhich 
naturally deprives them of the means of acquiring their 
usual sustenance. At this lime also they feed much 
on winter berric*S|^such as t.h<>se of the sumach, smilax, 
and misseltoe. In the Middle States, some of these 
birds find the means of support through the most in- 
clem^t months of the winter. In New England, they 
reappear about the beginning of April, soon aftei 
TFhich they commence to pair and build ; for this pur- 
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pose they often ma ke choice of the trunk of a decayed 
apple or forest tree, at different heights from the 
ground. When an accidental cavity ts not conveniently 
found, confident in the formidable means provided 
them by nature, with no other aid than the bill, they 
have been 4nown to make a winding burrow through 
a solid oak for fefteen Hfehcs in length. At this labor, 
for the greater security and privacy, they continue till 
late in the evening, and may be heard dealing blows 
as loud Hkd successive as if aided by the tools of the 
carpenter. 

Mr. F aniham says that he saw but two species of 
Humming Birds in California. %ne of these, the 
TroeJiilus rtffu.% he describes as a delicate, splendid 
little creature, less than the common species, and the 
most perfect gem in nature. When glancing through 
the trees it resembles the flash of a large mby.^ 

The Northern Humming Bird ( Trochilm coluhris) 
is the other kind noticed by Mr. Farnham. 

This wonderfully diminutive and brilliant bird, says 
Nuttall, is the only one of an AmeWcan genus, of more 
than one hundred species, which ventures beyond the 
limit of tropical climates. Its approaches towards the 
north are regulated by the advances of the season. 
Fed on the honeyed sweets of flowers, it is an exclusive 
attendant on tlie varied bounties of Flora. By the 
10th to the iiOth of March, it is already scon in the 
mild forests of Louisiana, and the wanner maritime 
districts of Georgia, wh^pire the emb^prering and fra- 
grant Gchcmiuni (Carolina Jessamine), the twin- 
leaved Bhp}onia^ and the white-robed 3Iylocarium^ 
with a host of daily expanding flowers, invito our little 
l^lvan guest to the rei||gats he had reluctantly for- 
saken. Desultory in his movements, roving only 
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NORTHERN HUMMING BIRD. 


through the region of blooming sweets, his visita to 
the Northern States arc delayed to the month of May. 
Still later, as if determined th^^t no flower shall 
^ blush unseen, or waste its sweetness on the desert 
air,” our little syl])]i., on wings as rapi<l as the wind, 
at once launches without hesitation into the flowery 
wilderness Avliieh borders on the arctic circle. Accord- 
ing to liichardson, this speci(‘s freijiumts the fur coun- 
tries up to the 57th parallel, and Mr. Drummond 
found a nest of the Humming llird near th(‘ sources 
of Elk River in the remote interior of the north, and 
we mot with it on Lewis’s J^ver, of the Shoshone, in 
the latter part of duly. ^ 

Of Swallows, Mr. Farnham mentions the Cliff 
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THE BARN SWALLOW. 


Swallow {Mirnndo the Bank Swallow 

{Hirundo riparia)^ and the Barn Swallow {Hlnnido 
Americana,) Of this bird Mr. Nut tall says : 

Their northern migration extends to the sources of 
the Mississipjfi, tlie Rocky Mountains, and the fur 
countries, where distant from the liabitations of man 
they inhabit caves, particularly those in the limestone 
rocks. They retire from Massachusetts about the 
18th of September, and are observe«l, in the same 
month and in October, passing over the peninsula of 
Florida on their way to tropical America, where they 
probably pass the winter. I have seen a straggling 
pair in this vicinity even on the 15th of October. In 
the months of January and February the common 
Chimney Swallow of F^pe has been observed to 
nioult, by Mr. Pearson Jl^ondon, and Mr. Natterer 
of Vienna ; with the latter they survived in cages, to 
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Uliich they ^rc easily reconcilctl^ for eight or nine 
years, and flriowdW no propensity to torpidity. The 
fleetness with whici^ they move, and the peculiarity of 
their insect fare, are circumstances wliieli would impel 
a prompt transition to mdfe fii^-orable climates.' Acci- 
dental fits of torpidity, like those, which occasionally 
and transiently take place with the Humming Bird, 
have undoubtedly happened to Swallows, without 
proving any thing against tlie general migrating 
instinct of the species. 

The Kingfisher [Aleedo Alcyoi})^ is very common on 
llic banks of the rivers and mter-courses of California. 
The Night {OaprimmeiuB VirginianuB)^ is also 
common. 



IIUFPKD GROUSE. 


Mr. Farnliam says that there is probably no coun- 
try in the woi*ld which pnxluces so many varieties of 
the Grouse, and in so great liiimhcrs as (hlifornia. 
The Great Cock of the Jl^lains {Tetrao Un>j>haslanuB)y 
second only in size and beauty to the cock of the 
woods of Europe, is plentiful in Norili<*rn (-alifornia. 
He is thirty inches lon^|pearly fair feet in extent, 
and weighs from seven^b ten pounds. Tlio Dusky 
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Grouse ( Tetrao 0h8curu8\ less than the^receding 18 
size, and the Rock Grouse {Tetrao'%ipM^iH\ is also 
common in the mountainous jpgions. Also the 
Ruffed Grouse {Tetrao umhellai)^ called in the South- 
ern States, Pheasant, j^nd fk the Northern States, the 
Partridge, is founi here. The Wliite-tailed Grouse 
(Tetrao Leucurus)^ is common in different places, as 
also the Pinnated Grouse (Tetrao cupido,) called the 
Prairie He6, of which species the male has a singular 
wing-like appendage to the neck. 



PINNATED a ROUSE. 


There are also several species of the Quail in Cali- 
fornia. Of the common Quail, called in the Middle 
States the Partridge (Ortyx Vlrginaiui\ Nultallsays: 

The Partridge of America, exceedingly prolific, has 
extended its colonies from the inclement coasts of 
New England and the western plains of Missouri to 
the mild latitudes of JMexico and Honduras. In 
Jamaica, where it has long been introducj^d and natu- 
ralized, the inhabitants di^|||guish it as the Partridge^ 
an appellation suflBciently ^evalent in various parts 
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QUAIL. 


of tlie United St^itcs. the north, this species is 
rarely seen to the extremity of Now Hampshire, and 
this limit, iio*do<ibt, is determyqied bjjjjihe length and 
severity of tlie winters which prevail in tins rigorous 
climate. They seldom migrate, except to short dis- 
tances, in (piest of food, and consequently, often perish 
beneath de(‘p drifts of snow, so that their existence is 
ffendered impossible in the arctic winters of our high 
latitudes. Indeed, sometimes they have been so 
thinned in this parta^f the country, tliat sportsmen, 
acquainted with tbeir local attachments, have been 
know n%Q|^t1*^d uee them into places for breeding and 
to prevefiUheir threatened extermination. So;feden- 
tary are the habits of this interesting bird, that until 
the flock is wholly routtni by thc« urffeeling hunter, 
they continue faithfidly attached to the neighborhood 
of the spot wliore they liaiM^een raiserl an<l supported. 

Besides this species th#e are several which appeajr 
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OAI<IFO&N|A QUAIL. 


to lo peculiar to Oalifornia. The California Crested 
Quail {Lophortyx CaKfornica\ is thue, noticed by 
Nuttall ; #* j, 

This species, discovered by Merizies, is wholly con- 
fined to the west side of the northern Andes, and is 
common throughout the provinces of Upper California, 
and the territory of the Oregon. ^ 

In Small flocks and pai^i|hey "are abundant in 
Upper California, and arc TOnetimc^ so gentle ^^nd 
confidant, as t( p|i Qw but little alarm wteft approached. 
Its manners are very similar to those of the common 
American Partridge. The males in spring are often 
seen perched on low bushes, where they utter for hours 
their peculiar almost crowing call, and in the same 
quaint voice with its eastern prototype. ^ 

A day or two after my arrival at Monterey in Cali- 
fornia, in the evening, returning Jrom a walk, I heard, 
as I thought, some Indians or boys calling out in a 
loud strain ; but soon found that this cry4vasj^lwered 
at smfll distances like the crowing of fowll^' It was, 
in fact, the call of the Tufted Californian Quail, 
k'h , About the middle of April, in 

the plains round the port of St. Diego, this species 
was very abundant ; and .Mery now and then in the 
day, the male, perched o|PBome low bush or hillock, 
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was heard calling out, rather quickly, lee hai koo, 
k'kaiJcoo, which was usually ansiTcrcd by some other 
males, to the right and left, who were within hearing. 
At this time they were paired. About the middle of 
the day, wo sometimes |urpri8cd smaH flocks basking 
and scratching in the shade of the bushes. 

Mr. Townsend met with small coveys of the Plumed 
Quail (LopKqtrtyx Plumij'era\ in the woods near the 
Coluoabia River. It is probably more common in 
Upper California; j^nd Douglas's Crested Quail 
(Lophortyx Douglas 1)^ and the elegant cr^ed Quail 
Lophoriyx elegans^ have boli been foundUn Upper 
California. # 

The bays, iBifes, and rivers, says Mr. Farnham, 
are w^cll stocked with different species of w ater birds, 
and the low’ lands near the outlets of some of the 
streams on the Paci|||| coast actually sw’arm with 
geese, widgeons, teal, Cranes, curlews, snipes, and 
various other waders and swimmers. Ji* 

The Wild Swan {Cygnus ferns), is the largest of 
these water birds. They are by far the largest of the 
w'eb-footed water-fowl, an<l their plumage throughout 
is of the purest white. The neck is not more remark- 
able for its extreme length than for its majestic per- 
sonation of the line of beauty ; its bill, slightly hooked 
at the point, of a Wipick color, without a tubercle, is 
all of an equal breadth, only higher than it is wide at 
the base .^ the feet are black. Tlie young, pale ash color. 
The inale"ll upw'ards of five feet in length, and more 
than eight in tfie expanse of its wungs ; its usual 
w'eight averages from twenty to twenty-five pounds, 
and sometimes it will even reach thirty ; the female is 
smaller in size. In fon:i|pr days, swans as well as 
^ peacocks were served up at t6e tables of the great; 
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WILD SWAN. 

but both have now disappeared from our feasts, and 
are retained only for their beauty, their flesh ^ best 
being dry and Jliard when the birds arc full-grown ; yet 
cygnets arc still occasionally used, but certainly more 
for show than taste, aSkthey are not at all comparable 
to a good barn-yard chicken. The swan is a long- 
lived bird, but it is disputed whether the traditionary 
accounts which allot it a term of more than a century 
be correct ; about half that pericii mjiy perhaps be its 
legitimate boundary. The Swan lives almost entirely 
upon the water, and feeds chiefly up(^^ aquatic 
plants, yet varying its vegetable diet wit^rogs and 
insects. ^ 

The Trumpe^r Swan {Oijgnm huccinator\ is more 
common. It is from tflis kind that the bulk of the 
swan-skins imported by the^Hudson Bay Company are 
obtained. Douglas mlntiWs a third kind equal in 
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size to the coioinon s^van, and of a bluish-gray color 
on the back and white on the belly. 

Mr. Fiuniham gives the following species of geese. 
The Lau*ing Goose {Anser albijrons\ the Snow 
Goose {Anser hypohoreus^ the Common Wild Goose 
{Anser Canadensis\ and the Branl^ Goos*e {Anser 
hernacla.) 



THE COMMON WILD GOOSE. 

The Common W^ld Goose, or Canada Goose, is 
larger than the tame goose, and slender in its make. 
The back and upper parts of the body are brown, 
with white spots ; the head and neck flack, with a 
conspicuous white patch on the throat and lower part 
of the checks ; the bill is black and the feet lead 
colored. It is not, however^onfined to Canada, but 
extends its migrations fr^m the southernmost borders 
of the United States to tlxb most northern points that 
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have been reached by man ; and they are marked by 
the swiftness of their flight, and the height to which 
they soar : 

#’ 

“ Vainly the fowler’s eye, 

Mi^t marl^hy distant tight, to do thee wrong ; 

As Ifarkly j^nted on the crimson sky. 

Thy tfure floats along. 

‘j^Seek’st thou the plashy brink, 

Of weety lake, or merge of river wide ; 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chaffed ocean side ; 

“ There is a Power, whose care 
Teaches thy way along the pathless coast, 

The desert and illimitable air, 

„ Lone wandering, but not lost. 

“ Thou’rt gone! ths^byss of 
Hath swallowed up thy irof^m !” 

If few, they fly ijji one line, btft if numerous, in 
two, convcrgii^ to a point like the letter A turned 
upside down, and|j|jthey are always led by an old ex- 
perienced gander. They make their appearance in 
Hudson Bay in spring, going nortli,^ where great 
quantities are taken, and salted for a winter’s ^tore ; 
and on their return in winter, they are killed and 
frozen up for fresh Revisions. They are easily 
domesticated, and readily pair with the common gray 
goose ; but their wings must be cut to prevent their 
absconding, for on the approach of spring they are 
always observed to become restless and uneasy, fre- 
quently looking up into the air, making attempts to 
fly away, ajjpd hailing every "flock of their wild 
brethren tliat passes over their heads, who always ac- 
knowledge and return the salute. 

The Barnacle Goosq|rOr Brant Goose, is common 
to the northern regions of both continents, emigrat- 
ing to more temperate climartes in autumn and winter. 
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BRAN# GOOSE. 


The most ridiculous fables have been invented con- 
cerning the origin of this bird, which was long be- 
lieved to be the produce of a kind of shells, hence 
called conchm anatifvro?^ found on certain trees on the 
coast of Scotland and the Orkneys, or on the rotten 
timber of decayed vships. Abundance of authority 
for this absurd fiction may be found in the old books 
of natural history. 

The White IV'lican {Felicanus Onocrotalus)^ is 
sometiines seen on various parts of tlie coast. This 
bird is as large as a swan, measuring, when fully 
grow'n, from five to si5i#fcet from the poijpt of its bill 
to the tip of its tail. Its^bill, which stretches to six- 
teen or eighteen inches,^ and two or three in breadth, 
forms the distinguisliing singij^larity of this bird. The 
upper mandible is quite flat;, with a small red hook at 
the point ; the under con^ts of two pieces united at 
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THE ^VIIITE PELICAN. 


tLj tip, between which is placed a hirge dilatable 
pouch, of a light straw color, that extends down the 
fore part of the neck, and is captible of containing, 
when extended, fifteen quarts liquid measure, and 
serving the double purpose of a reservoir and provision 
bag, for in this the parent fetches ])Otli food and water 
to its young. The neck has somewhat of the curva- 
ture of the swan, but without its majestic bearing, and 
is, covered 'with a short close down ; the head is bare 
in front, and fl||ph -colored, but^n the back part’ has a 
tuft of feathers falling do\Y^ on the neck. The body 
is large ; the wings of a moderate size, extremely 
light in tlieir bony structure, and capable of receiving 
a large quantity of air, which enables it to soar high 
and continue loqg on the ; the legs are short, and 
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bare above the knee. In an adult bird, the plumage 
is almost entirely Avliitc, excepting the quill feathers, 
^vllich are black; but as it advances in ago, it becomes 
tinged with light red or yellow. White Pelican 

is found on the sea-shore, and on the banks of lakes 
or great rivers, in almost every part of the Old World, 
Vvitli tlic exception of the arctic regions. In the year 
1GG3, a straggler was shot in England jtt Horsey Ecu. 
It feeds on fish ; and when a single bird is in search 
of prey, it wheels round and round at the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet, and as soon as it perceives a 
fish, darts upon it with inconceivable rapidity : should 
it inis§, it rise^^d again repeats the manoeuvre, till 
it succeeds .; IHpits soon- as caught, it is consigned to 
its bag, till it accumulates a sufficient store to satisfy 
its voracity, with which itHetires to some neighboring 
rock or tree to^ eat and digest at leisure, and to sleep 
till the call of hunger stimulate it to fresh exertion. 
Sometimes, according to Buftbn, they assemble in largo 
fiocks, and exhibit po small ingenuity in collecting and 
securing an abundant meal. This they accomplish by 
forming a circular line, and gradually narrowing the 
inclosure, till the fishes are driven within a limited 
space ; then, upon a given signal, they all plunge into 
the water at once, fill their wallets, and return loaded 
to land to satiate their gluttony. It builds in rocks, 
or in marshy and unfrequented places in low islands 
and lakes, and lays two or three white eggs. It is 
affectionate and attentive to its youn|Plnd from feed- 
ing it out of its pouch originated the fable of its 
piercing its breast and feeding them with its blood. 

Off the Pacific coast may be seen the Albatross, or 
Man-of-War Bird, [Diomeda exulans)^ the biggest of 
all aquatic birds, frequently larger thetn a swan, and 
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THE ALBATROSS. 


has a vfvl^ range upon the ocean, both within and 
without tiic tropics. Tt has a large strong^x^llow bill, 
terminated by n stout lu>ok on the upper mandible; 
the plumage is wliitOj llic lnuk and wings inarked with 
black lines, and tlte feet a. earnation red; it has only 
three toer,, webln^d. li is a voracious bird, and 
commits great d('|n('dations on tln^ salmon, which are 
found in shoals at tlie mouths of riv(M\s in tljcse coun- 
tries; and it i^he greatest ^en:y oi' tlie jlying-Csh, 
when forced refugee in the ;»ir from tlie jnirsiiit 

of its dcstrovei's in ihetiea.; nor arc' its laiaages con- 
fined to the finny tribes — it makes a prey likewise of 
the smaller water-fowl, when it ean contrive to surprise 
them. In return, however, it finds powerful antago- 
nists in the sea eagle, and the skua gull, especially 
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after it has itself and beconio lieavy, \Thcn it 

sometimes pays the ])ena1ty of its ^liittoniziiiir. On 
the shores of Sontli America, ahoiit tlie I'lid of 8ep- 
teinljcr, it builds a nest of earth upon the jctround, from 
one to th.ree feet higli, and lays a number of eggs, four 
aiifl a half inches long, which are eaten hy the natives ; 
its flesh is hard and dry, but it also is used for food. 
Its voice is said to resemble tlio braying of an ass. 

The Sanderling Plover [Tringa arenari'd)^ is often 
seen on the coast. The numerous flocks keep a low 
circling course along the strand, at times, uttering a 



Blcutdeifjllnd ratlier plaintive thistle, nearly like that 
of tile smaller sandpipers. On aiigliting, the little 
active troop, waiting the o]iportujiity, scatter thuin- 
seives about in the rear of the retiring ‘^urge, the 
siieeceding wave then again urges the busy gleaners 
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before it, when they appear like a little pigmy army 
passing through their military evolutions ; and at this 
time the wily sportsman, seizing his opportunity, 
spreads destruction among their timid ranks ; and so 
little are they aware of the nature of the attack, that, 
after making a few aerial meanders, the survivors 
pursue their busy avocations with as little apparent 
concern as at the first. The breeding place of the 
Sanderling, in common with many other wading, and 
aquatic birds, is in the remote and de^solate regions of 
the north, since they appear to be obliged to quit those 
countries in America a little after the middle of 
August. According to Mr. Hutchins, they breed on 
the coast of Hudson Bay, as low as ^e 55th parallel ; 
and he remarks that they construct, in the marshes, a 
rude nest of grass, laying four dusky eggs, spotted 
witli black, on which they begin to sit about the middle 
of June. 

The Common or Golden Plover {CharadriuB plu- 
vialu)^ is also found on this coast. Indeed the Com- 
mon Plover is, according to the feotison «f the year, 
met with in almost every part of the world, particu- 
larly in Asia and Europe, from Kamtschatka to China, 
as well as in the South Sea Islands ; and onthe present 
continent from Arctic America, where it breeds, to 
the Falkland Islands ; it is also seen in the interior, 
at least as fiir as Mi.ssouri. They breed in Siberia, 
and in the iiqrthern parts ofjsGreat Britain, but not in 
Franco or where they arc also common. At 

such tiriK's, they select the high and secludi® moun- 
tains sheltm’ed hy the heath, where, without much 
attempt at a nest, they deposit about four, or some- 
times five eggs of a pale olive color, marked with 
blackiah spots. 
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GOLDEN PLOVER. 


They arrive on the coast of the Middle a&d Northern 
States in spring and early autumn. Near to Nantas- 
ket and Chelsea beach, they are seen, on their return 
from their inclement natal regions in the north, by the 
close of August, and the youiig remain in the vicinity 
till the middle of October, or ]at(T, according to tlie 
state of the weather. They live principally upon 
land insects, or the larvae and worms tlu'v meet with 
in the saline marshes, and appear very fond of grass- 
hoppers. About the time of their departure they are, 
early in a morning, seen sometimes assembled by 
thousands, but they all begin to disj^en'se as the sun 
rises, and at length disappear high iililhe air for the 
season. They usually associate, however, in small 
flocks and families, and when alarmed, while on the 
wing, or giving their call to those who are feeding 
around them, they have a wild, shrill and whistling 
note, and are at most times timid, watchful, and dilli- 
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cult to approacli. Tliougli tlioy continue associated 
in num})ers for cpnimon safety (luring tlie day, tlicy 
disperse in the evening, and repose aj)art fi*oin each 
other. * At daybreak, l|^vever, tlic feeling of solitude 
again returns, and the early sentinel no sooner gives 
the shrill and well known call than they all assemble 
in their usual company. At this time, they are often 
caught in great numbers by the fowler, with the^assist- 
ance of a clap-net, stretched before dawn, in front of 
the place they have selected to pass the night. The 
fowlers now surrounding the spot, prostrate themselves 
on the ground when the call is heard, and as soon as 
the birds are collected together, they rise tip from 
ambush, and hy sliouts, and the throwing up of sticks 
in the air, succeed so far in intimidating the Plovers 
that they lower llieir flight, and thus striking against 
the net, it fiills upon them. In this, and nmst other 
countries, tlieir flesh, in the autumn, and ])articu]arly 
that of the young birds, is esteemed as a delicacy, and 
often exposed for sale in the markets of the principal 
towns. 

The Cinereous Coot Ainerioana) appears 

here anumg tlie water birds. This bird, says Nuttall, 
is found ill almost every part of tlio eonlinent, from tbe 
grassy lakes lliat skirt the Saskatelicwaii plains, in the 
65th parallel, to the ixmmI v lagoons of East Florida, and 
the marehes of daiua ica. To the \\ est, the s])eei(‘S seems 
to inhabit the Avaters of the Colum1)ia, in the remote 
territory of Oi^j|g’()n. ]Mr. Say observed tliem also in the 
lower part of INlissoui'i, and in L(jiig’s Expedition, they 
were seen in Lake Winuipiiiuc (hit. on the Tth of 
June. Mr. SAvaiuson lias also received specimens from 
the distant table-land of Mexico. We may, thci cfore, 
conclude almost Avith certainty, that tlie Coot of 
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CrNKHKOUS COOT. 


America, iiidiflerciit to climate*, (hvclls njid breeds in 
every part c>f tlie North American contiiu'ut, over a 
range of probably more than fifty (h‘grees of lalitudo ! 
Nocturnal in their habits, and dis])orsing themselves 
far and vide over ev(‘ry wat<T solitude, t!i<‘y appear, in 
many jdaces, to have dls;ippc‘nred for llie staison, until 
the numbers, BW(‘1h‘d by their prolific broofi.s, and im- 
pelled at the apjiroach of vinter to niigrati; for food, 
now begin to show th(‘in.selves in the hikes, jioois, and 
estuaries in tlio vicinity of the sea, from which they 
gradually recede towards tlie soulli, as the severity 
of the season compels them, being unahl(‘ to subsist 
amidst tiie i(a*. In this way tliey proceed, ac!cumu- 
hrting in numbers as they advjince, io tliat in the in- 
undated and mai’shy tracts of Florida, particularly 
along the banks of the San Juan, the}^ are seen in 
winter, congregatc<l in vast and noisy flocks. In the 
milder latitudes, tlu ir whole migrations will he limited 
to a tia vio’se from the interior to the vicinity of the 
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THE WIDOEON. 


sea, while those which visit the wilderness of Upper 
Canada, where they are abundant in the summer, will 
probably migrate from twenty-five to thirty degrees 
every spring and autumn. 

The Widgeon, or Bald-Pate {Anag Americana) is 
another Calllbrnia game bird. 

The Widgeon, or Bald-Pate, is a frequent attend- 
ant on the canvas-back, and often profits by this asso- 
ciation. The former, not being commonly in the 
habit of diving for subsistence, or merely from caprice, 
watches tlic motions of its industrious neighbor, and 
as soon as tlie canvas-back rises with the favorite 
root on which they both greedily feed, the Bald-Pate 
snatches tlic morsel and makes off with his booty. 
They are always very alert and lively, feeding and 
swimming out into the ponds and rivers at all hours 
of tlic day, but arc extremely w atchful, sheltering in 
coves and beliind the land, and on the slighest attempt 
to steal upon them, immediately row out into the 
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AMERICAN TEAL. 

stream beyond gun-shot, and then only take to wing 
when much disturbed. 

The American Teal (Anas crecca^) is another valu- 
able game fowl. 

They arc commonly seen on the pools, in close com- 
panies of ten or twelve together, frecpienting the rivers 
and uTifrozen springs in winter, where they subsist on 
aquatic ])lants. They fly very swiftly, and utter a 
sort of 'whistling cry. The I'eal breeds in tlie fens, 
continuing in the temperate parts of Europe the whole 
year. It conceals its nest among tlie bulruslies, con- 
structing.it of their stalks, and lining it with feathers; 
it rests also sometimes on the surface on the water, so 
as to rise and fall with the flood. The eggs are about 
ten or twelve, of a soiled white, indistinctly marked 
with brown spots. The female takes the whole man- 
31 * 
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agement of incubation ; the males, at this time, seem 
to leave them and associate by themselves in com- 
panies. 1. . 

Another interesting specimen of the duck is the 
Golden Eye {Fuligula Olanguta.) The Golden Eye* 
is a common inhabitant of the boreal-regions of both 
continents, from whence it naigrates in email flocks at 
the approach of winter, aefeompanying the 'w^Yet, 
surf duck, and scoter, in their desultory in 
quest of subsistence. Gn their way, soon ’$£ier the 
commencement of their adventurous voyage, fhey 
visit the shores of Hudson Bay,^^d their congenial 
laktes in the interior, on which they linger, feedfiig on 
tender and small shell-fish, niiitii d#)arred by the in- 
vasion of frost. They breed in all parts of the deso- 
late and remote fur countries in great numbers, 
frequenting tlic rivers and fresh-water hikes, oh wliose 
borders they pass the period of reproduction, making 
a rude nest of grass, and protecting tlio necessary 
warmth of their eggs by a layer of featlicrs or down 
plucked from the breast. According to Linnseus it 
lays from seven to ten white* eggs, which it often con- 
ceals and protects witli itsmest in hollow trees. And 
Skioldebrand adds, that in common with the velvet 
duck, it breeds abundantly ha Lapland, on tlie banks 
of the Toriiea, within the Arctic circle, and nearly to 
the northern extremity of Europe. Tlie inliahitants, 
for the value of the eggs, take the trouble to accom- 
modate these useful and almost domestic birds, by 
attaching hollowed pieces of wood to the stunted 
pine trees in which they ordinarily breed. They 
extend their summer residence as far as Northern 
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Asia and Greenland, yet in Europe some pairs 
are observed to propagate even in tcin]>erate coun- 
tries. 

Although famished witliui remarkably coinpIicat(‘d 
trachea in tlie male, aud the name clang ula,, wo can- 
not learn that they ever possess any audible voice. 
"VVlien flushed they rise in silence, and we then only 
liear, instei^d of a cry or a quack, the very perc(‘p- 
tiblc and noisy whistling of their short and laboriug 
wings, for which reason they are here sonietiuK'S 
called by our gunners the Brass-Eyed Wliistlers. In 
their native haunts they arc by no lucjins slsy, allow- 
ing the sportsman to make a iK'ar approach, as if 
conscious at the same time of their impunity from 
ordinary j)ei']], for no sooner d«) they ]>crcelvo tlic 
flasli of the gun, or hear tlio twang of the bow', than 
they dive with a dexterity which sets tlio s])ortsiiian 
at defiance, and tliey continue it so long and with 
sucli rcnuirkabhi success tijat llie aboriginal na.tiv(‘S 
liavc nick-naine(l tlicni as conjuring or ‘‘spirit ducks.’' 

The food of the Golden h]y(‘, for which they arc 
often ser-n diving, consists of shcll-fish, fry, small n‘p- 
tiles, insects, small crustac<‘a, and tender ma,rine 
plants. In and lus-ir frcsli waters tliey feed on liiivia- 
tile vegetables, sucli as tbe ruols (d’ and 

some species of TIkmi* Ih'.'-ii, pa,rti<'.u- 

larly that of the young, is generally wa ll ilavorod, 
tliough inferior to that of sevej-al otiier kinds of ducks. 

Tlio llucky Mountain Golden Eye {(Jln ngnljt J)ar- 
rovlt). also occurs in these regions. The habits of 
ibis species, so nearly related to the preccMling, are 
said to be wholly similar. It lias liltlierto been found 
only in the valliys (d’ the llocky Mountains. Besides 
the permanent dinerence in the bill, this sjiecies is 
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THE HARLEQUIN DUCK. 

further distinguished by the purer color of its dors&l 
plumage, and the smaller portion of white on its wing 
and scapulars. Its long flank feathers are also much 
more broadly bordered all round with black.* 

The Harlequin Duck {FuUgula Ilistrionica) is 
common to both continents. This singularly marked 
and beautiful species is almost a constant resident of 
the hyperboreal regions of the northern hemisphere, 
from which it migrates but short distances towards 
more temperate latitudes, and is as in Europe a rare 
and almost accidental visiter as far as the Middle 
States of the Union. It is however more frequent in 
Eastern Europe up to Greenland ; and common from 
Lake Baikal to Kamtschatka. Now and then it is 
killed in Scotland and the Orkneys. Dr. Richardson 
found it to be a rare bird in the fur countries, haunt- 
ing eddies under cascades, and rapid streams, where 
it dwells and breeds apart from all other ducks. In 
Kamtschatka it affects the same retired and remark- 
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able romantic situations; like the alpine cinclus, it 
seeks out the most rocky and agitated torrents, in 
such situations it has been seen in the rivulets of Hud- 
son Bay, as much as ninety miles inland from the 
sea ; here it seeks out its appropriate fare of spaAvn, 
shell-fish and the larvae of aquatic or liuviatile insects. 
On the low bushy and shady banks of these streams 
it constructs its nest, which contains from twelve to 
fourteen pure white eggs. On the margins of fresh- 
w^ater ponds in Labrador Mr. Audubon also observed 
this species, and he remarks, that instead of rearing 
their young in the same situations chosen for breeding, 
as with the velvet and surf duck, it conducts its brood 
to the sea as soon as they arc hatched. Its flight is 
high and swift; and it swims and dives with tjie ut- 
most dexterity. So great is its confidence in the 
security of its most natural clement, that on the re- 
port of a gun over the water, it instantly quits its 
flight and dives at once with the celerity of thought. 
It is said to be clamorous, and that its voice is a sort 
of whistle ; the anatomy of the trachea is however, 
unknown, and k> is not said whether this sibilation bo 
really produced from the throat or the wings, as is 
the latter case in the common clangula or golden eye. 
Driven from their solitary resorts in the interior by 
the invasion of frost, they are now” seen out at sea 
engaged in obtaining a difterent mode of subsistence. 
Amidst these icy barriers they still continue to endure 
the rigors of wdntcr, continually receding farther out 
to sea, or making limited and almost accidental visits 
to milder regions. When discovered, they display 
the utmost vigilance, and instantly take to wing. It 
is considered to be a game superior in flavor to the 
common wild duck. From the singular and beautiful 
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cresccnt-sliaped lines and marks which ornainont its 
neck and breast it has probably come by the dignified 
app(‘llation of lord^ among the fishers of Newfound- 
land. It is here too rare to have acquired any par- 
ticular name.* 



THE LONG-TAILED DUCK. 

♦ 

^riie TiOng-Taiicd Duck (l'\di<jithi (Uaoialis) is 
ofL(Ui s(*(‘n auiong the WiUcr birds on ihe Pacific shores. 
This elegant and noisy duck, knovni so generally in 
the Southern Slates by tlic nickiiaiiK* of " South- 
Southerly,’ from its’ note, and, in most oilier parts ])y 
the apj'.ellatioii of ‘Old Squa\Vs’ or " Old ^Vives,’ is 
an Arctic iidiabitaiit of both continents, and abounds 
in the glacial seas of America, vrinic it is s^en com- 
monly associated, witli tlie elder, surf, black and otlier 
du(‘ks of coiig'.-uial bebils, wlo invaiiablj prefer the 
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frail but, to them, productive doiiiiuion of tlio sea to 
tlie land or its more peaccdul Avaters. 8o strong is 
tlio predilection of tliis s])ecies for its frigid natal 
climes anrl tlieir icy barriers,* that it is seen to linger 
m the north as long as the cxislcnee of any open 
water can be ascertained; Avhen the critical moment 
ot dcpa|j^ire, at lengtli approaches, coiimiou wants 
and general feeling begin so far to prevail as to iinito* 
the scattered families into numerous flocks. They 
noAv proceed towards the south, and making a halt on 
the shores and inland lakes round Hudson Bay, 
renl^iiu until again reluctantly driven towards milder 
climes. They are the last birds of passage that take 
leave of the fur countries. Familiar with cold, and 
(Uilyo driven to migrate for food, in tlic latter end of 
August, Avhen already a thin crust of ice is seen 
Ibriuiiig in the night over the still surface of the 
Arctic Sea, the fc-male llarelda is observed ingeni- 
ously breaking a wav Avith her Avings for the egress 
of licr yoiiii!^ bniod. 

■Vccoriliiig (<) tlio stiifo of tlio woatlior wo consc- 
rjuoTitly olisorvc tlio tiiriuldo iii'iiviil of tlioHo liinls. 
In Oolobor tlicy gciiorjilly (iiiy ns a visit, the old al- 
ready oliid in the more dazzling garh of winter. 'J'lio 
^oung Boinotinics seek out the slioltor of the fresh- 
water ponds, liut the old keep out at sea. No ])l:ioe 
in the Union so iihouiids with these gahhlers a.s the 
Euy of Chesapeake. They are lively, restless and 
grogariotus in all their movements, and ily, dive, tind 
swim with unrivalled dexterity; and subsist cbielly 
upon small sliell-fisli, and marine plants, parlieularly 
the zoAera or grass-wrack. Laic in the evening, or 
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early in the morning, towards spring more particu- 
larly, vast flocks arc seen in the bays and sheltered 
inlets, and in calm and fl>ggy weather we hear the 
loud and blended nasal call reiterated for hours from 
the motley multiti^e. There is something in the sompl 
like the honk of the goose, and as far as words can ex- 
press a subject so uncouth, it resembles tlj^uttural 
4»syllablcs 'ogh ough egli^ and then 'ogli oglt^fh ough 
egh^ given in a ludicrous drawling tone ; but still with 
all the accompaniments of scene and season, this 
humble harbinger of spring, obeying the feelings of 
nature, and pouring forth his final ditty before his 
departure to j^ie distant north, conspire with the 
novelty of the call, to please rather than disgust 
those happy few who may be willing ‘‘ to find good in 
every thing.’' This peculiar cry, is well known to the 
aboriginal sons of the forest, and among the Crees 
the species is called ‘‘ HaMia-wag^'' so much like the 
syllables I have given above, that many might 
imagine my additions no more than a version of the 
same. 

The Velvet Duck [Fidigula fmea) is another beau- 
tiful s]>ocics of this genus. 

The Velvet Duck is common to the northern regions 

O 

of both continents, where it retires late in the nprin^j. 
to pass the period of reproduction. Like the preced- 
ing, they live principally upon the sea and its pro- 
ductions, diving often in broken water for shell-fish 
and other marine bodies. They breed along the 
Arctic coast and around lindsou Bay and Labrador, 
retiring inland for the purpose ; nesting contiguous to 
small fresh-water pools in the shelter of juniper or 
pine bushes, laying from eight to ten white eggs, 
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VELViST DUCK. 

% 

which the female closely covers with her elastic feather* 
The young are attended hy the female only, who 
remains with her brood iii tliese seclusions until they 
are nearly ready to fly. Slic also makes a show of 
defending them, and the young theiuselvovS often by 
their great alertness in diving escape the attacks of 
*heir enemies. They are abun(|fint in the Orkneys 
and Hebrides, as well as in Norway, Sw eden and Lap- 
land ; and are common in some parts of Siberia and 
"iCamtschatka. NeSlr Kengis, on tlio banks of the 
Tornea in Lapland, a little beyond the (>7th parallel, 
Skioldebrand remarked them nesting in trees, particu- 
larly pjhes, accompanied by the golden eye {Fuligula 
clanglua). The inhabitants, he also adds, knowing the 

26 
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trouble they lia/e in forming their nests, attach hol- 
lowed pieces of wood to the trees for their conve- 
nience ; and in recompense receive a quantity of their 
eggs, which supply the place of those of the common 
fowl, no longer found to endure the severity of the^p 
hyperboreal climates. • , 

On the commencement of incubation, males 
leave the land and again assemble togetherjp^floete 
out at sea. In the moulting season, which soon after 
takes ^lace among these seceding birds, the natives at 
Ochotska to thiS number of fifty or inore, in the «ame 
manner as the Indians of the Bay of Fundy, taking 
advantage of fiood ^de, drive the whole flock 
before them up the river, in canoes, and as soA as 
the water ebbs, they despatch them with clubs in such 
numbers that each individual often comes in for twenty 
or thirty to his share. 

The Velvet Duck is said to return late to its breed- 
ing quarters in Sweden, the eggs being sometimes 
found fresh as late as the beginning of July. In April 
they arc seen, in cloudy weather more particularly, 
proceeding steadily on tha wing in large flocks towards 
their northern destination. At these times they fly 
low in an irregular angular phalanx, making a straight 
course just outside of the land, and arc perfectly silent^ 
and intent on their voyage. In the S])ring of 1831, I 
saw them thus migrating by thousands, though not 
more than twelve to twenty associate in anyone flock. 
They proceed in all probability tor the very extremit^^ 
of the Union, in tlie course of the winter, are very 
abundant in tlie Bay of Chesapeake, being usually 
accompanied by the scoters, and are taken son^etimes 
in the same nets with them. With the other dark 
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species of tliis subgenus they arc here known by the 
appellation of Coots, and tliesc are distinguished by 
the HUme of t|ic White-Winged kind. Whether from 
their nocturnal habits or what other cause, I cannot 
pretend to say, when they have been seen in Fresh 
Pond, whltli they sometimes visit, at least the young, 
their j^ds have been observed nodding, as though 
tl®y oppressed by sleep ; and we* sometimes here 
have a saying of being as sleepy as a Coot. The 
flesh of the old bird is strong, dark, and sedgy, yet 
they are much sought after in this quarter, and often 
exposed for sale in the market, particularly the young 
birds whose flavor is more ^olerable. They arrive in 
Nc#'England from the north about the close of Sep- 
tember, and according to Richardson, spend aome 
time on the coasts of Hudson Bay and the lakes of 
the interior previous to their departure for the south.* 
The Cormm'SLiit (Phalacroeorax carbo). This uncouth 
and gluttonous bird is plentiful on the rocky shores 
of Great Britain, Holland, France, and Germany. 
On the shores of the Caspian they arc sometimes seen 
in vast flocks, aftd arc frequent on Lake Baikal. 
They inhabit China, the coast of the Capo of Good 
Hope, and are common in the Phillippine Islands, 
Kew Holland, New Zealand, and other neighboring 
regions. At Npotka Sound, ahd in Kaintschatka 
they have been observed by various navigators ; and 
are found in North America, from Hudson Bay and 
Labrador, to the coasts of Carolina and Georgia. They 
arc not hovrever common in the central parts of the 
United States, though they penetrate into the interior 
as far as the Missouri River. They breed, and ard 
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CORMORANT. 


seen in the vicinity of Boston on bare and rocky 
islands, nearly throughout the year, and in all places 
appear shy, retiring and sedentary, enduring the most 
severe weather with impunity, and only removing sea- 
wards or south in the depth of winter for the purpose 
of acquiring food. Mr. Aububon found them breeding 
on the ledges of almost inaccessible rocks at Grand 
Manan Isle, in the Bay of Fundy. Their eggs are 
three to five, white, roughened with a calcareous in- 
crustation, and small for the size of the bird. They 
appear very wary and J^hy, and feed" their young with 
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great assiduity, \Yliose voice at this time resembles the 
hissing of snakes. 

The Cormorant is a very dexterous and voracious 
fisher, committing great havoc wlien it visits pools 
and lakei^ but it almost constantly resides on the sea 
shores, and is seldom seen inland. Swimming beneath 
the with the velocity of a dart in the air, and 

remaining a long time submerged, its prey scarcely 
ever escapes, and it almost always rises with a fish in 
its bill, to swallow which it employs the expedient of 
tossing it into the air, and dexterously catches the 
head iii its descent, so that the fins lie flat, and thus 
favor the passage down the throat ; the small pouch 
at the same time stretches so as to admit the whole 
body of the fish, which is often very largo in propor- 
tion to the neck, and it there remains undergoing a 
preparatory digestion previous to its passage into the 
lower part of the stomach. 

In some countries, as in China, and formerly in 
England, the dexterity of the Cormorant in fishing 
was turned to profit ; for, by buckling a ring about 
the lower part of the neck, to prevent deglutition, and 
accustoming it to return with its acquisitions in the 
bill to its master, it was made a useful and domestic 
fisher. On the rivers of China, Cormorants, thus 
fixed, arc perched on the prows of boats, and at a 
signal made by striking the water with an oar, they 
instantly plunge, and soon emerge with a fish, which 
is taken from them ; and this toil continued till its 
master is satisfied, he looses the collar, and finishes 
the task by allowing it to fish for itself. But it is 
only hunger which gives activity to the Cormorant; 
when glutted with its meal, which is soon acquired, it 
relaxes into its native indolence, and dozes away the 
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SEA DOTTEREL. 


greatest part of its time in gluttonous inebriety, 
perched in solitude on naked and insulated or inacces- 
sible rocks to which it prudently retires for greater 
safety from the intrusion of enemies. 

The Turnstone, or Sea Dotterel, [Strepsilus inter^ 
pref^) is also a visiter in California. 

This singular marine bird is not only common to 
the whole northern hemisphere, but extends its colo- 
nies even to Senegal and the Cape of Good Hope, in 
the southern half oF the globe. Their favorite breed- 
ing resorts are, however, confined to the inclement re- 
gions of the north, to which they are in no haste to 
return, but linger along the coast in the temperate 
climates for several months, before they attain to the 
remote and desolate shores of their .nativity. Their 
southern progress in America, is in all probability 
continued as far as the tropics, since their race even 
extends itself into the other hemisphere. Buffon, in 
fact, figures a specimen of the young bird from Cay- 
enne. In New Jersey, according to Wilson, they 
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arrive in the month of April, and there linger until 
June, very soon after which they arc seen at their 
breeding quarters, on the shores of Hudson Bay, and 
along the desolate strand of the Arctic Sea, where 
they have been met wuth by the northern navigators, 
as far as the 75th parallel. They already begin to 
depart from these remote boreal regions in August, in 
which month, and even towards the close of July, 1^ 
have seen young birds for sale in the market of Bos- 
ton. They visit the shores of Great Britain also 
about the same time, arriving thence probably from 
the Arctic shores of Siberia. Five or six weeks 
later, they are observed to visit the borders of the 
Delaware, and proceed onward to the south as the 
weather increases in coldness. The most southern 
summer residence of this species known, if jMr. Flem- 
ing be correct, is the Scottish isle of Zetland. They 
are also said to inhabit the isles of the Baltic during 
summer. In a more depression of the sand or gravel, 
along the sea coast, it is said to droj) its eggs, which 
are four in number, and according to Mr. Hutchins, 
arc of an olive green, s])Otted with blackish ])rown. 

It is naturally of a wild and solitary disposition, 
coursing along the shore by pairi, or in small families 
which have been bred together. In the months of 
May and June, in New Jersey, they almost wholly 
feed upon the spawn of the king-crab, or horse-foot, 
{]\Ionoculu8 pohjphemuSj Ltn.) which affords them 
and other animals an abundant and tdmost inex- 
haustible supply. 

AVc could easily extend this list of the quadrupeds 
and birds of California much further ; l>ut we have 
already shown that the country abounds in game as 
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well as in the various other objects of interest which 
form the study of the zoologist. 

All waiters agree that the waters of California 
abound in fish in a most extraordinary degree. Num- 
berless varieties of sea fish literally swarm off the 
coast, and the rivers abound in valuable kinds suitable 
for the table. Shell fish arc also abundant ; oysters, 
ythe pearl shell, ali^ady referred to, clams and several 
species of the haliolis are found. Salmon which are 



SALOMON. 


known to be so abundant in thc^ Columbia lliver, are 
not less so in tlio San Joaquin and Sacramento. Two 
or three thousand, according to Farid I'arn, arc some- 
times taken in a day. The Indians take them in a 
basket of wicker work like a lobster basket, as they 
pass up the rivers in the spring. They arc also very 
skilful in spearing them. ^The fish are preserved by 
drying and salting. 



STURGEON. 


The Sturgeon {Accipemer tr<immontanu8\ is found 
in the large rivers eight or ten feet in length, and 
weighing five hundred pounds. 
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In the Bay of Monterey there are great numbers of 
the Mackerel and a fish similar to the Sardine. Por- 
poises are seen playing and spouting in the bays, and 
the whale is found off the coast. 



PORPOISE. 


Mr. Farnliam enumerates among the fishes, the 
halibut, skate, turbot, and bonito. But these of course 
form but a very small part of that immense variety 
which are found on the coast where the fish of the 
tropical regions are mingled with those which people 
the waters of the north. 

In the plants and trees of California there is a visible 
field for the future explorations of the botanist. Ip ’ 
the vegetable as in the animal kingdom, we find the 
products of various latitudes from the tropics to4ho 
arctic regions all mingled together. Several varieties 
of the pine are found, the most remarkable of which 
is the Pinus DouglasU^ first described by Douglas. 
In the mountains about the Bay of San Francisco, the 
Colorado River, and other parts of Upper California 
specimens of this tree are found two hundred and forty 
feet higli, the bases of whose trunks are nearly sixty 
feet in circumference. The trunk, says Farnham, 
is quite destitute of branches until above more than 
half the altitude, when they grow outward and upward 
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in such a manner as to give the top the form of an 
inverted pyramid. From the ends of the branches 
hang the cones or seed-vessels, from twelve to fifteen 
inches in length, and egg-shaped. The seeds are as 
large as a good-sized bean, and furnish a common arti- 
cle of food to Ae Indians, who collect large quantities 
of them in thl Pjitum n, and pound them into a kind of 
cake, which is llB|l on heated stonel^. wood is 
very fine-grainedlf^bnd contiiawi a great ^antity of 
resin. 

The PinuB SahinU^ P. Lam^ertiomt, P, nohlis^ 
and P. reBinosa^ are also fine species, though less in 
size than their gigantic relative. The former is, how- 
ever, a large tree, being often found one hundred and 
ten feet high, and from ten to twelve in diameter. 
Among the elevated plains of Upper California it 
grows quite plentifully, as also on the low hills, near 
the coast, where it attains a larger size. The natives 
frequently build their fires against these trees to save 
the trouble of collecting fuel. By this means, also, a 
sweet gum is made to exude from the trunk, which 
serves them for sugar. 

Farnham also mentions among the trees of 
Cilifsrnia, the White Oak, Live Oak, Maple, Ash, 
Beech, and Chestnut. 

The flowering shrubs and plants of California are 
very numerous. Mr. Farnham says : 

It is impossible to give a full description of the 
flowering shrubs and plants of Upper California, so 
great is their variety and beauty. Wo have only 
space to notice a few of the most conspicuous. A 
species of Raspberry, Rihes BpecioBunij is one of the 
most elegant flowering shrubs of the country. It is 
exceedingly abundant in some localities, and, with its 
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long crimson stamens and its deep green leaves, pre- 
sents an appearance truly lovely. The flowers bloom 
early in spring. The fruit I have not seen. In many 
places are found several species of 3Iimulus^ one of 
which is from three to four feet in height, and is a 
very showy plant. This country also J^as numerous 
species of Phlox and Heucliera^ innumerable 
quantities of Epilohium^ Eno^lKf or Primrose, 
PenMemon^ Xapaver or Poppy, and 

Salvia. A species of lily also grows here, the roots 
of which are eaten by the Natives. The Scilla escu- 
lent a grows along the whole coast of Upper California. 
This is called by the natives Quamashy' and the 
root forms a very common article of food. To prepare 
this for easing, a hole is made in the ground, and a 
number of stones placed in it, on which a fire is 
kindled, and kept burning until they are made hot, 
when the fire is extinguished, and the roots wrapped 
in straw, leaves, and moss, and placed upon them. 
They are well roasted in a few hours ; and are then 
taken off and hung up to dry. This root is also some- 
times pounded and made into cakes, which are pre- 
served for future use. The taste is sweet, and rather 
agreeable ; but if eaten too freely, they are apt to 
produce diarrhoea. This plant is most abundaift on 
the banks of rivers and on lowlands by the margins of 
forests; in which localities are also found several 
species of Pyrola^ Caprifoliuni^ and I/upinus^ which 
sometimes cover an immense extent of land. The 
Arhutus is also abundant in similar situations. The 
large species, A. procera^ is a fine shrub, frequently 
attaining a growth which entitkis it to be called a tree. 
The A. uva ursi is found in almost every part of the 
colder sections of the country, and its berries are fre- 
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quently eaten by the natives, and even by travellers. 
A very useful plant to the natives is the HeloniaB 
tenax^ the fibres of which are stronger than any hemp. 
Cords made of this are used by the Indians for the 
purpose of snaring deer and other* animals ; and one 
the thickiies||||f the little finger is so strong ‘as not to 
be broken oH^^^rgest elk. 

The GooselS^B^grows in Upper California, and 
bears plentifullyr The sand-hills and moors are 
covered with a great variety of Syngenesious plants, 
and on tlie more fertile afcd humid soil grows a gaudy- 
llowered Currant-bush and a pretty species of Honey- 
suckle. Perhaps the most remarkable shrub here is 
the Ycdra, a poisonous plant, which, however, affects 
some particular constitutions only. By ^ntact with 
the skin, it produces tumors and violent inflammation. 
It is a slender shrub, preferring cool and shady places, 
and bearing a trefoil crenated leaf. Two roots — the 
plants of which I have not seen — are used by the 
natives for soap ; these are called A7nole and Saynate. 
On the rocky coast south of Monterey are immense 
collections oi‘ soa-weed — Tveus f yrifornh — which are 
said to have gathered there in such abundance, as to 
have saved several vessels from splitting on the rocks, 
wheli driven on them by the tempest. 

A resident in California writing to a member of 
Congress, thus speaks of the vegetable productions 
and appearance of the country. 

1 know you will ask me for reasons for this. Apart 
from the gold, and the people who have, are coming, 
and will come, to possess it, I can give you one, and 
you not having seen for yourself .cannot appreciate 
the truth of my remarks. All I can do is to ask you 
to rely upon my assertion, which in its terms falls 
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short of what the reality would appear to you were 
you here. Our country is a continued succession of 
mighty mountain raisgea, perpetually snow-capped, 
and peopled with the grisly bear, between which high 
and lofty inountaipi are deep, beautiful, fertile and 
luxuriant valleys, wdiich have no supmaors and few 
parallels in America, either for richnesaJBfeil or beauty 
of landscape. Wheat, barley, grow here 

finer than in any State in the Unio^^Thc grains are 
generally produced without irrigation ; but with irri- 
gation, you can have a succession of two or three 
crops a year. Our coldest wxatlier does not exceed 
that of New Orleans, never seeing more than a slight 
white frost, while for six months of the year you can 
sec from where you stand, at any time, the terrible 
snow storm raging on the mountain tops, while the 
landscape at your feet is covered with Flora’s most 
lovely variety of flow’crs. Our valleys are mostly 
prairies, with timber enough for fires and fences, but 
none for lumber. The latter is to be had in the moun- 
tains. The gigantic trees down in Maine are mere 
bushes to our pines, redwood, hemlock, spruce, and 
firs, from three liundred to five Inindrcd feet in 
height, and twenty, nay, up to thirty feet in diameter 
— as straight and tapering from the root to the top 
(the latter only as big as your finger) as if they had 
been turned in a lathe by a skilful mechanic. Such 
forests, both as to timber and extent ! — You cannot 
realize the idea I Avisli to convey. 1 once helped to 
fell some of these gigantic trees, with my own hands, 
to make fire to keep from freezing, while in a terrible 
storm of fourteen days and nights, exposed to all its 
furies, without any covering hut the skies. When we 
at last reached the Sacflimenta valley, the contrast 
33 
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was indes^ibable — it was one extended flower-bed and 
grass-plat ! 

Of the mineral riches of Cam^ornia we have already 
given so full an account in the previous chapters of 
this work, that it is unnecessary t^pivert to it in this 
connexion. In justice to Mr. Famham, however, we 
cannot omit Jfe ^ quote a passage from his excellent 
work “ Life, 2ili|||||^^s, and Travels in California,” 
published befoiSIliPe discovery of the gold mines, in 
which the future destiny of California is distinctly 
foretold. 

‘ No doubt is entertained by those best acquainted 
with the Californias, that they will become, when 
science shall be applied in the development in their 
wealth, one of the richest mineral provinces in America. 
This belief is much strengthened by the fact, that the 
Indians, whenever they choose, can bring into the 
settlements large quantities of these ores, which they 
either find on the surface, or pry from the crevices of 
the rocks with sharpened sticks, bones, or hunting 
knives. They cannot be induced to show the whites 
where they obtain 1;hese, on account of an old tradi- 
tional superstition, that if they should do so, they 
would immediately die.” 
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Appendix A. 

CONSTITUTION OF CALIFORNIA. 
PROCUMATION TO THE PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA. 

The delegates of the people assembled in Conven- 
tion, have formed a constitution, which is now pre- 
sented for your ratification. The time and manner 
of voting on this constitution, and of holding the 
first general election, arc clearly set forth in the sche- 
dule. The whole subject is, therefore, left for your 
uabiassed and deliberate consideration. 

The Prefect (or person exercising the functjjins of 
that offi^) of each district, will designate the places 
for opening the polls, and give dUc notice of the elec- 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of the consti- 
tution aii4 schedule. 

The people are now called upon to form a govern- 
ment for themselves, and to designate such officers as 
they desire, to make and execute the laws. That 
their choi||^jnay be wisely made, and that ^e govem- 

§87 
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mpnt so organized may secure the permanent welfare 
.and happiness of the people of the new State, is the 
sincere and earnest wish of i||| present Executive, 
who, if the constitution be rati^M, will, with pleasure, 
surrender his powers to whomsoeilr the people may 
designate as his successor. 

Given at Jibnterey, California, this 12th day of 
October, A. D.,H|||p9« 

(SigiS) B. Riley, 

Brevet Brig. General, U. S. A., and Governor of 
California. 

(Official) II. W. Hallbck, 

Brevet Captain and Secretary of State. 


WE THE PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA, GRATEFUL TO AL- 
MIGHTY GOD FOR OUR FREEDOM, IN ORDER TO 
SECURE ITS BLESSINGS, DO ESTABLISH THIS CON- 
STITUTION : — 


ARTICLE 1. ‘ 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

Sec^ 1. All men are by nature free and indepen- 
dent, and have certain inalienable rights, among 
which arc those of enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, acquiring, possessing, and protecting property, 
and pursuing and obtaining safety and happi]^ss. 

Sec. 2. All political power is inherent in the peo- 
ple. Government is instituted for the protection, se- 
curity, and benefit of the people-; and they have the 
right to alter or reform the same, whenever the pub- 
lic good may require it. 
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Sbc.^. The right of trial by jury shall be secured 
to all,'^nd remain inviolate for ever ; but a ji^^Jpial 
may be Availfed by tMtoartics, in all cii^il^asos, lu the 
manner to be presc?if3Rl by law. 

Seo% 4. The exerdse and enjoyment of reli- 
gious profession and worship, Avitliout discrimination 
or pre^rence, shall for ev^' be allowed in this Sta(^ ; 
and no '^person sliall be rcndcredl^coinpctent to b^a 
Avitness on account of his opinions on matters of .reli- 
gious ^licf; bul; the liberty of conscienoe, hereby 
secured, sliall not be so construed as to excuse acts 
of licehtil^lii&ess, or justify practices inconsistent with 
the pcace^or safet^ of thi#' States 
^Sec. 5. The privilege of the Avrit of habeas corpus 
shall hot be suspended, uHfess Avhen, in cases of rebel- 
lion or invasion, the public safety may re|[uire its 
suspension. 

Sec. |I, Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
cxcessjvISi fines impoied, nor .shall cruel or unusual 
pnnishnients be inflicted, nqj| shall Avitnesses bo un- 
||jjpasonably detained. ^ ^ 

’ Sec. 7. All^ersbns shall bo billable, by suflScient 
sureties : , unless for capital ollengcs, when the proof is 
eyidcuj ,or the ju'esumption great. 

SeC|^u!s8. Ko pprsQp^^all be held to ansAver for a 
capital or otherAviscfe iiii^l^ous crime (except in cases 
of impe^chirnent, and in cases of militia when in ac- 
' tual service, and the Kpd and naval forces in time of 
^ ar,^ qi^hich this Sthtc may keep Avith the consent 
of Congress in time of peace, and in^^cascs of petit 
laribny updqj- the regulation of th§ Legislature,) 
logg on presentigtoC^^' bidictm|iit of a grand^My ; 
aSln any tri|ir^%ny <k)urt whatever, pa^kc- 
; cased sfljittbe allQwed t% appear #id in person 

'ni, 27 •' ^ 
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and with counsel, as in civil actions. No shall 

be nulye^ to bo twice put in jeopardy for th<f same 
offence ; ^jiall he be com||||||bd, in i&iy criminal 
case, to be a w itness against hni^lf, nor be (^eprived 
of life, liberty, <^r property, witl|i|jt due process of 
law ; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use„ without just compensal^n. , 

9. Every |||izen niay freely speak, wt^e, and 
pub^sh his sentiments on all subjects, being respon- 
sible for the abuse df that right; and no lawSj^all be 
passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech or 
of the pre^k In. all criminal prosecutisft^n indict- 
ments f6r libels, the truth may, be* given in evidence 
to the jury ; and if it shall appear to the jury that 
the matter charged as libeHous is true, and w^as pub- 
lished i^h good motives and for justifiable ends, t^ 
party shall be acquitted : and the jury shall have the 
right to determine the lay and the fact. . 

Seo. 10. The peoplojshall have the righl^freely to 
assemble together, to cc^ult for the common good, to 
instruct their rgp|csentative|, and to petition the legi^ 
lature for redress grievances. I 1 ^ 

Sec. 11. All laws of a general nature shall have a 
uniform operation. ^ 

Sec. 12. The military shall be subordinate to tVe 
civil power. No standing armj^ shall be kept up by 
this State in time of peace ; and in tinio of war no « 
appropriation for a standing army shall be fli* a 
longer time than two years. ' v; 

Sec. 13, ^0 soldier shall, in time of p^C|, b^ 
quiji'tered in .a»y;>ouse, wM^^ the consent o&the 


y nor in time of war, exc^ 
cr^i^iJby law. ^ ’ 


: in the manner to 
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Seo^ 14. Representation shall be Apportioned ac- 
cording to population. 

Sec. ItSl^o be imprisoned for' debt 

in any ^vil action OT 'wmee%r final process^ unless 
in cas^ of fraiKl||j|jand no person siuill be imprisoned 
for a milita fine in time of peace. 

Sec. 16. l^o bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of extracts, shall ever 
bo passed. „ r 

Sec. '17. Foreigners .Avho are,* or who may here- 
after become, hona fide residents of this State, shall 
enjoy the'^atne rights in respect to the possession, en- 
joyment, and inh^itaiice of property, ds native born 
cilizens. 

Sec. 18. Neither slavery^ nor imoluntary servi- 
Uidey unless for the punishment of crimesfshall ever 
he tolerated in this State, 

Sec. 19. The . right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers and effects, against un- 
reasonable seizures and searches, shall not be violated ; 
and no warrant shall issue but on probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the persons and 
things to be seized. 

Sec. '20. Treason against the State shall consist 
only in levying war ag;|j|jfst it, adhering to its enemies, 
or giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason, unless on the evidence of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or confession in open 
court. 

Sec. 21. This enumeration of rights shall not be 
construed to impair or deny others retained by the 
people. 
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ARTICLE IT. 


m AGR 

Sec. 1. Evcrj^ -vvliite' raalc of the**%nited 

States, and every white^ male citizen of Mexico, who 
shall have elected to become a citizen qf the United 
States, under the treaty of peace exchanged and rati- 
fied at Queretaro, oh the 30th day of May, 1848, of 
the age ofe twenty-one years,, who shall have been a 
resident of the State six months next preceding the 
election, and the county or district in whici^e claims 
Ins vote thirty days, shall be entitled to vote at all 
elections which 4ire now or 'hereafter may be aut^- 
rfized bylaw : Provided, that nothing herein contained 
shall be iJOnstrued to prevent the Legislature, by a 
two-thirds concurrent vote, from admitting to the 
right of suffrage, Indians or the descendants of Indians, 
in such special cases as such a proportion'of the legis- 
lative body may deem just and proper. ^ 

Sec. 2. Electors shall, on all cases except treason, 
felony, or broach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
on the days of the election, during their attendance at 
such election, going to and returning therefrom. 

Sec. 3. No elector shall be obliged to perform militii 
duty on the day of election, jj^cept in time of war dr 
public danger. , 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of voting, no p^son shall ’ 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his presence or absence while, ompbyed in the 
service of the '"United States ; nor while engaged in 
the navigation of the waters of this State, or of the 
United States, or of the high seas ; npr. while a student 
of any seminary of learning ; nor^whileyipept at any 
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almsliofee, or otlier asylum, at public expense; nor 
while confin|d in aiw public prison. 

Sec. 5,WK idiot‘%lf insane^^^erson, or person con- ^^ 
victed of aii}^ infamous crime, ^liall be entitled to the 
privileges^ an elector. ' 

Sec. 6. All elections by the people shall be by 
ballot. ' • ^ * 


ARTICLE III. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS. 

The powers of the goyernment of the State of Cali- 
^nia shall be divided into three "separato depart- 
nj^s : the Legislature, the Executive, and Judicial; 
and no person charged with the exercise of powers 
properly belonging to one of these departments, shall 
exejcise any functions appertaining to either of the 
others^ except in the cases Jieroinafter expressly 
directed or permitted. 


ARTICLE IV. 

V LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

*Sec. 1. The legislative power of this State shall 
be vested in a Senate and Assembly, which shall be 
designated the Legislature of the State of California, 
and the enacting claus#of every law shall be as fol- 
lows: The people of the State of California, repre- 

sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows.” 

Sec. S.^Tlio sessions of the Legislature shall be 
annual, and shall commence on the first Monday of 
January, next ensuing the election of its members ; 
unless the Governor of the State shall, in the interim, 
convene the Legislature by proclamation. 

Sec. 3 . flife members of the Assembly shall be 
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chosen annually, by the qualified^ electors ^ their 
respectivl^ districts, on the Tuesday n^j^ after the 
first Monday in November, ui®S^ othei^Se ordered 
by the Legislature, and their term of office shall be 
one year. ^ 

Sec. 4. Senators and Members of Assi^mbly shall 
be dulf^ qualified plecft in the respective j^punties 
and distlicts which they* represent. - 

" Sec. 5. Senators shall be chosen for the term of 
two years, at the same time and places as Members 
of Assembly ; and no person shall be a Member of the 
Senate or Assembly, who has not been a citizen and 
inhabitant of the State one year, and of the counti||r 
or district for which he shall be chosen six m4ii^s 
n^xt before his election. 

Sec. 6. The number of Senators shall not be less 
than one third, nor more than one half, of that of the 
Members of Assembly f and at the first session of the 
Legislature after this Constitution takes effect, the 
Senators shall be divided by lot as equally as may be, 
into two classes; the seats of the Senators of the first 
class shall be vacated at thS expiration of tho,;;|rst 
year, so that one half shall be chosen annually. 

Sec. 7. When the number of Senators is increased, 
they shall be apportioned by lot, so as to keep the 
two classes as nearly equal infcumber as possible. 

Sec. 8. Each house shall choose its own officers, and 
judge of the qualifications, elections, and returns of 
its own members. 

Sec. 9, A majority of each house shall constitute a 
quoru^ to do business ; but a smaller number mhy 
adjourn from day to day, and may compel the attend- 
ance of absent members, in such miafiner, and under 
such penalties as each house may provi^fr* 
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SEOiilO. EaOil house shall determiiyeHhe rules of 
its 0 ^ p?6ceedings, and may With the concurrence 
ol^ljjrp-thirds of alk4he members elected, expeF a 
mmSer. 

^Sec. l,||^ach house shall keep a journal of its own 
plifeeijdmgs, and publish the same ; and the yeas ahd 
na/s of the members of citheu house, on any question, 
iJiall, at the desire of any three members present, be 
entered on the journal. ' ^ 

Sec. 12. Members of the Legislature shall, in all 
cases except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
be privileged from arrest, am^hey shj?ll not be subject 
|M1lny civil process during the sessib'h of the Legisla- 
nor for fifteen days next before the commence- 
ittCnt and after the termitiatiou of eiich session. 

Sec. Id. When vacancies occur in either house, the 
Governor, or the person exercising the functions of 
the Governor, shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies. ^ 

Sec. 14. The doors of each house shall be open, 
c^e|t on such occasions as in the opinion of the house 
may require secrecy, 

ISec. 15. Neither house shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to 
liny other place than that in which they may he sitting. 

Sec. 10. Any bill igay originate in cither house of 
the Legislature, and all bills })assed by one house may 
he amended in the other. 

Sec. 17. Every bill which may have passed the 
Legislature, shall, before it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the Governor. If he approve^ it, he %hall 
si^i it ; but if not, he shall return it, with fife olyec- 
tioiis, to the house in which it originated, which shall 
enter the samg upon the journal, and proceed to re- 
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consider it. ^ If, after such reconsid^atioii, |ji again 
pass both houses, by^eas and nays, by a^ajofity of 
fc#o-thirds of ^jB members of ench house 
shall become a hiw, notwithstanding the GovSajR's 
objections. If any bill shall not be wiftiin 

ben days after it shall have been presen!|3^ tp l^RT 
(Sunday excepted,), theWsame shall be a law, Jin like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless'the Legislaturj|^« 
by/adjonrnment, prevent such return. 

Sec. 18. The Assembly shall have the sole^ power* 
of impcacl|iaen| ; and all impeachments shall be tried 
by the ScpJAte.' Whei^itting |pr that purposp, the 
Senators shall be upon Oath or affirmation ; anJ'lMJ 
person shall be convicted w^iout the concurrendO 
bwo-thirds of the meinbcr^fcscnt. * 

Sec. 19. The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Se-^ 
jrctary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attorney- 
Grenoral, Surveyor-General, Justices of the Su])rcme 
Jourt, andii^udges of the District Courts, shall be 
iable to impeachment for any misdemeanor in office ^ 
3Ut judgment in such cases shall extend only^o^ro- 
novalfrom office, and disqualification to hold any officjO ? 
)f honor, trust or profit, under the Sjate,^ but the 
>arty convicted, or aexjuitted, shall nevertheless bo, 
iable to indictnn'nt, trial and punishment, accordii|g' 
:o law. All otlnr civil officers shall he tried for mis- 


lemeanors in office, in such inannergs the Legislature 
nay provide. ? .. 

Sko. 20. No Serin tor or meiiiher of Assembly shall, 
luring the term for wliicli he shall have been elected, 
>6 Ippoin^e^ to any civil office of profit, under thi^ 
3t|ite,. which shall have been created, or, the emolu- 

nents of which Rhalfhavp hcpn incrcftacfl dnrinrr enpL 
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term, except office as may be filled by elections 
'by ^people. ^ _ 

21. No person holding any liicratiyiij^' ofBce 
un^i^ the United %fttes, or any othefr power, shall bo 
elig ible civi| office of profit, under this State ; 

padded, that ofllcers in the militia, to which therelfe 
attached no annual salary' or local officers and post- 
masters whose compensation does not exceed five 
hundred dollars per annum, shall not be deemed lu<!^a- 


tive. 

Sec. 22. No person who shall bo convicted pf the 
cn^^zlemeht or defalcation of the public fjjpds of this 
vStite, shall ever be eKgible to any office of honor, 
tihift, or prgfit, under the, State ; and the Legislature 
shall, as sopn as practiefb^, pass a laBW providing for 
the punishment of such embezzlement, or defalcation, 
as a^felony. 

Sec. 28. No money shall be drawn from the Trea- 
sury but in consequence of appropriaflfts made' by 
lawf Ai^ accurate statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the public moneys sliall be attached . to, 
and published with, the laws, at every regular session 
of the Legislature. 

^ Sec. 24. The members of the Legislature shall 
receive for their seryices, a compensation to he fixed 
by law, and paid out of the public treasury ; but no 
increase of the compensation sliall take effect during 
the term for which the members of cither house shall 
have been elected. 

Sec, 25. Every law enacted by the Legislature, 
shall embraced but one object, and that 8h9,lL he ex- 
pressed in the title ; and no law^ shall be revised, or 
ameffded, by, reference to its title; but in such case, 

' "" 34 
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tho Rct revised, or section ameniedi 
enacted and publishe^^at length. 

Sb#1^6. TSo divorce shall be granted by the 

4 “'®- ' -V ' ^ ^ * 

sSbc, 27. No lottery shall be ^auth(j'rl|j|||| by ^s 
nor shall the sale of lottery pickets be,jttllowliP 
^EC. 28. The enimiyg^ratidn of thfe inhabitants of this 
State shall b6 taken, under the direction of the i^gi^ 
iafferc, ih the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ifty-two, and one thousand eight hundred anc^fiffy- 
Ive, and at the end of every ten years thereafter ; 
and these gpumerationsi^ogcther with the censu|^ |hat 
may be taken, under the direction of the Congresi^l?* 
the United States, in the year one th|j^sand 
hundred and fM*ty, and ev^ry subsequent ten years, 
shall serve as the basis of representation i^ both 
houses of the Ijcgislatnre. ^ 

Sec. 29. The number of Senators and Members of 
ALSSembly, 41^1; at the first session of the Legislature, 
holden after the enumeration herein provided fqr^i^ri 
made, be fixed by the Legislature, and apportfo^d 
among the several counties and districts to be esta- 
blished by law, according to the number of white in- 
habitants. The number of Members of i^sseniblj 
shall not be less than twenty-fpur, nor more thar 
thirty-six, until the number of inhabitants within this 
State shall amount to one hundred thousand: and 
after that period, at such ratio that the wholq. numbei 
of Members^of Assembly shall never hie less than thirty, 
nor more tlian eighty. ’ 

Sec. When a congressional, f senatorial, oi 
district, sljg-ll be comprised of tw or more 


counties, it shall noc Ibe separated by a|y aounlSJ* be- 
longing to^anothe^r district ; and no sh4teb( 
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divided* in a congressional, senatorial, or 

* assembly district. ^ 

Sec. 31. Corporations may bo formed under geite- 
^ ral Jfws, but shall not be create<l by special act, ex- 
c^t for municipal purposes. All geiu'ral law^ and 
social iicts passed pursuant to tliis section may bo 
altered from time to time, or repealed. 

Sec. 32. 'Duos from corporations shall be secured 
by such iiidindiial liability of the corporators, and 
other means, as may be i)rescribed by law. 

Sec. 33., JJhe^erm corporations, as used in this 
article, shair be construed to include all associations 
Aifif joint-stock companies, having any of tlic powers 
or |irivil(‘ges of ci^poratioiis not possessed by iudivi- 
dtlals or partnerships. And all (^or])oriitions shall 
hhye the right to sue, and shall he subject to be sued, 
in all courts, in like cases as natural persons. 

Sec. 84i The Legislature shall have no power to 
to pass any act granting any charter fot^^anking pur- 
poses ; but associations may b(^ formed umh r general 
laws, for the deposit of gold and silver: but no such 
assoeiatiorT shall make, issue, Or ])ut in civeulaiion, 
an ill, check, tickets, ccrtUicale, promissory note, 
6r other paper, or the pai>cr of aiiy bajik, to circidato 
- as money. 

Sec. 35. The Legislalure of tliis State shall pro- 
hibit, by law, any person or ])ersoiis, assoeiuliorg com- 
, pany, or corporation, from ex<‘rv isii*g tlui ]>rivil«'ges 
of hanking, or creating pa])er to circulate as inoiiey. 

Sec, ob. Each stockholder of a corpoi-at ion, or 
joint-stock association, shall he individually and per- 
Bonaliy liable for his prd])ortion of all its debts and 
liabilities. 

Sec. 87. '^It shall be the duty of the Legislature to 
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provide for the organization of citics^aSa incorporated 
nllages, and to rcsmct theif power of taxatiifa, as- 
stissinent, borrowing money, contracting debts, and 
loaning their credit, so as to "{prevent abuses in alfeess- 
ments, and in contracting debts, by such munici^fil 
corpJbrations. 

38. Tfl all elections by the Legi sla ture, the 
members thereof sliall vote viva voce^ and the votqlj 
shall be entered on the journal ,, 

'"'article, y! 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Sec. 1 . The supreme executive p^wer of t|iis Slate 
shall be vested in a chief magistrate, 'vifho sliall So 
styled the Governor of the State of California. 

Sec. 2. The Governor shall ,he elected by the 
qualified electors, at the time and |)lac§s offvoting for 
Members of Itssembly, and shairhold his office ti^o 
years from the time of his installation, ajjd until his 
successor shall be qualified. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be eligible to fne office of 
Governor (except at the first cloction) wffig, liaef nof, 
been a citizen of the United States and resident o|^ 
this State two years next preceding the election, and 
attained the age of twenty-five ycare at the time of 
said election. ^ 

Sec. 4. The returns of every election for Governorl' 
shall be sealed up and transniitted to the scat of gov- 
ernment, directed to the Speaker ' of the Assembly,, 
who shall, during the first week of the sessio^ open 
and publish them in presence of both houses of the 
Legislature. The person having the highest numbqr. 
of votes shall be Governor ; but in casc^ any tw|uor 
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more have an ^[iial and the highest number of votes, 
the Legislature shajl joint-vote of both houses, 
choose one of said persons, so having an equal and 
the highest number of votes, for Govei*nor. 

^^0. o. The Governor shall be eommaiider-in-chief 
of the militia, the army, and navy of this State. 

Sec. (). lie shall transact all executive business 
with the oificei*s of government, civil and military, 
*hnd may require information in writing from the 
ofiicers of the executive department, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of the respective offices. 

' Sec. 7. He shall see that the laws are faithfully 
executed. 

Sec. 8. When any office shall, from any caiiise, be- 
come vacant, and no mode is 2 )rovided by the constitu- 
tion and laws for filling such vacancy, the Governor 
shall have poorer to fill such vacancy by granting a 
commission, which shall expire at the cud of the next 
session of the Legislature, or at the ncjifc election by 
the people. 

Sec. 9. He may, on extraordinary occasions, con- 
vene the Legislature by proclamation, and shall state 
to both houses, when assembled, the purpose for whiqh 
they shall have been cgnvcncd. 

.^Sec. 10. lie shall communicate by m(‘ssa.ge to the 
Legislature, at every session, the condition of the 
State, and recommend such matters as ho sliall deem 
expedient. 

Sec. 11. xn case of a disagreement between the 
two houses, with respect to the i'nnv. of adjournment, 
the Governor sliajl liave power to adjourn the Legis- 
lature to such time as he nlay think proper; Provided 
it be not beyond the tim^ fixed for the meeting of the 
^next Legislature. 


34 * 
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Sec. 12 . No person shall, while l|!i|^ing any office 
under the United States, or this State, exercise the 
office of Governor, except as hereinafter expressly 
provided. 

Sec. 13. The Governor shall have the power lo 
grant repriev(;s and pardons after conviction, for all 
offences except treason, hnd cases of impeachment, 
upon such conditions, and with such restj^tions and 
limitations, as he may tliink proper, subject to suen 
regulations as may be provided by law relative to the 
manner of applying for })ardons. Upon conviction 
for treason he shall have the power to SnsyxunI the 
execution of the sentence until the case shall be Re- 
ported to the Legislature at its next meeting, "fhen 
the Legislature sliall either pardon, direct tli# execu- 
tion of the sentence, or grant a further reprieve. He 
shall communicate to the Legislaturef :at the, bojjjin- 
ning of every session, every case reprieve, or par- 
don gran tedf^ stating the name of the ^Convict, the 
crime of which he wjis convicted, the sentence and its 
date, and the date of the pardon or reprieve. 

Seo. 1 L There sliall be a seal of this State, which 
shall bo k('])t by tlic Governor, and use^. by him 
officially, and it shall be callo^ ‘‘^Llie Great ^eal of 
the State of California.” . , ^ 

Sec. Ie5. All grants and commissions shall be in 
the name and by the aiitliority of the people ot th^ 
State of California, sealed with the great seal of the 
State, signed by the Governor, and countersigned by 
the Secretary of State. 

Sec. It). A Lieutenant-Governor.- shall hyg elected 
git the same time and place,^and in the same^ ‘manner 
iis the Governor ; and his term of office, and his qua- 
lifications, shall also be the same. He sfiall be Pre-* 
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sident of the S||iiato, })ut shall only h^ve a casting 
vote therein. If, during a vacancy of the office of 
Governor, tiio ^iieutona.nt-Governor shall bo im- 
peacj^ed, displaced, resign, die, or become incapable 
of performing the duties of his office, or be absent 
from t^e Stii teethe President of the Senate shall act 
as G^^crnolfJ until the i^ancy be filled, or the dis- 
ability shall cease. 

Skc. 17. Ill case of the impeachment pf the Go-, 
vernor, or his removal from office, death, inability to 
discharge the jiowers and duties of the said office, 
Assignation or absence from the State, the jiowcrs and 
duties of the office shall devolve upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor for file residue of the term, or until the 
disability shall cease. But when the Governor shall, 
vath tho’^^ consent of the Legislature, b^^ out of the 
State in time of war, at the head of any military force 
tliereof, he shall continue coinnianfler-in-chief of all 
the military forces of the State. 

Sec. 18. A Secretary of State, a Comptroller, a 
Treasurer, an Attorney-General and Surveyor-Gene- 
ral, shall be chosen in the manner provided in this 
Constitution ; and the term of office, and eligibility 
of each, shall he the same as are jirescribcd for tho 
Governor and Lieuten^t-Governor. 

Sec. 19. The Secretary of State sliall be appointed 
by the Governor, by and with tho advice and consent 
of the Senate. He shall keep a fair record of 
official acts of the Legislature and Executive 
Departments of the Govorninent; and shall, when 
required, day the same, and all matters relative there- 
to, before either branch of the < Legislature i and 
shall perform such other duties as shall be assig^ed 
him by law. 
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Sec. 20. The Comptroller, Tre 2 ^||irer, Attorney- 
General and Surveyor-General, shall be chosen by 
joint vote of the two Houses, of tht^ .Legislature, at 
their first session under this Constitution, and there- 
after shall be elected at the same time and pfixees, 
and in the same manner, ^ the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 

Sec. 21. The Governdf^Lieutenant-trovernor, Se- 
cretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attorney- 
General, and Surveyor-General, shalL each at stated 
times during their continuance in office, receive for 
their services a compensation, 'which shall not be ir^ 
creased or diminished during the term for wliich they 
ifehall have been elected ; but neither of these officers 
shall receive for his own use any fees for the perform- 
ance of his^dfecial duties. 


Irticle VI. 

JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Sec. 1. The judicial power of this State shall be 
vested in a Supreme Court, in District Courts, in 
County Courts, and in Justices of the l^cace. The 
Legislature may also establish such municipal and 
other inferior courts as may be deemed necessary.' 

Sec. 2. The Supreme Court shall consist of a 
Chief Justice, and two Associate Justices, two of 
whom shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 8. The Justices of the Supreme Court shaft 
be elected a-t the general election, by thc^qiuilificd 
doctors of the State, and shall hold their ^office for 
the term of six years from the first day of January 
next after their election ; promded that the Lesrisla- 
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turc shall, at its first meeting, clcc|^a,Ql^icf Justice 
and two Associate Justices of the S&prciH# Court, by 
^oint vote of both houses, and so clasMfy them that 
one shall go out of ofljcc every two years. After the 
first election, the senior Justice in commission shall 
be tlie Chief Justice. < 

^Sko, 4, The Supreme Court s'Sill have appellate 
jurisdmtion in all cases vrhen the matter In dispute 
e^cee^ two hundred dollars, when tlie legality of 
any tax, toU^^oi^mpost, oranunici})al fine is in ques- 
tion : and in all crimii^recascs amounting to felony, 
or questions of law alone. And the said court jtnd 
each of tlic JiiBtices thereof, as well as all district and 
eoun^ judges, shall have power to issue writs, of ha- 
boaa%orgO^, at the instance of any person^, Held in 
actual custody. They shall also ha\^ {Sillier to issue 
all other wTits and process necessary to the exercise 
of the appellate jurisdiction, and shall be conserva- 
tors of the peace throughout the State. 

Sec. 5, The State shall be divided by the first 
Legislature into a convenient number of districts, 
sulyeet to such alteration from time to time as the 
public good may require ; for each of wdiicli a district 
judge shall be appointed by the j’oint vote of the 
'^^tgislaturo, at its first meeting, wlio shall hold his 
office for two years from the first dny of January 
next after his election; after which, said judges shall 
be elected ])y the qualified electors of their respective 
districts, at the general election, and shall liold their 
office for the tiltm of six years. 

Sec. 6 . The district Courts^shall have original 

jurisdii;tion, in law and equity, in all civil casesji^whcre 

the amount dispute exceeds two hundred dollarB, 

exclusive of interest, -d&i all criminal cases not other- 
9k ■' 
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wise provided iojj^, and in all issues of fact joined in 
the probate courts, their jurisdiction shall be unliiiiited. 

Sec. 7. The Legislature shall provide for the elec- 
tion, by the people, of a Clerk of the Supreme Court, ^ 
and County Clerks, District Attorneys, Sheriffs, Coro- 
ners, and necessary^^lpicers ; and shall fix by^ 

law their duties and comp^sation. County ' Clerljl 
shall be, Clerks ' of the District Courts 

an(| for their respective counties. ^ 

Sec. 8. Tliere shall bc^^elected of the of- 

ganized counties of this S^e, one Couht;^;^ Judge 
who shall hold his ofiGice for, four years. lie shall 
hold the County Court, and perform the%uties of 
Surrogate, or Probate Judge. The County Judge, 
with two^ Justices x)f the Peace, to be dcsignat^!!fi ac- 
cording to^®w,^shall hold courts of sessions, with 
such criminal jurisdiction as the Legislature shall pre- 
scribe, and he shall perform such other duties as shall 
be required by law. 

Sec. 9. The County Courts shall have such juris- 
diction, in cases arising in Justices Courts, and in spe- 
cial cases, as tlie Legislature may prescribe, but shall 
have no original civil jurisdiction, except in such spe- 
cial cases. 

Sec. 10. The times and places of holding iliG 
terms of the Supreme Court, and the general and spe- 
cial terms of the District Courts within the several 
districts, shall be provided for by law. 

Sec. 11. No judicial officer, except a Justice of the 
Peace, shall receive to his own use, ah|^*Ji^s, or per- 
quisites of office. 5 ^ 

SE%i 12. The Legislature shall provide for the 
speedy ^publication of all statute laws,"" and of such 
judicial decisions as it may deem expedient ; and all 
<1 •• 
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laws and judicial decisions shall be for publica- 
tion by any persoif^ .. 

Sec. 13. Tribunals for conciliation may be esta- 
blished, with pch powers and 'duties as may be pre- 
scribed by. law ; but such tribunals ^Ushal I have, no 

f OAve^. tO’ render judgment to be obligatory on the 
Irti^^ except they voluntarily sttjb^^it their matters 
fjljiffiperencc, and agree to .abide the,^sjTidgment, or 
^assent thereto in the presence of such tribunal, in 
sttcl^ases "shall be prescribed by law. 

Seo, 14. The Legislature shalLdctermine the num- 
ber of %ustice^ of the Peace, to be elected in each 
countyj^'^city, town, and incorporated village of the 
State, andTi^ by law their powers, duties, and respon- 
sibilities. . It shall also determine in what cases 
appeal^ may be knade from Justices’ wiirts to the 
Coui]ity Court. ^ - 

'§EC. 15. The Justices of the Supreme Court, and 
JuSges of the District Court, shall severally, at stated 
times^^ during '^heir continuance in office, receive for 
tbdr services a compensation, to be paid out of the 
treasury, Avliich shall not be increased or diminished 
dtfenf'* the term for wdiicji they shall have been elected. 
IMie ^ County Judges shall also severally, at stated 
times, receive for thci,«p,.services a compensation to be 
paid out of the county treasury of their respective 
counties, Avhich shall not be increased or diminished 
Muring the term for Avhich they shall have been elec|^d. 

SiJO. 16. The Justices of the Supreme Court and 
District ;^|ldges' shall be ineligible to any other office, 
durmg the term for which they sbiall have been elected. 

Sec. 17. Judges shall not charge jui*ies with respect 
to matters of fact, but upy state the testimony and 
declare the law. , 
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Sec. 18. of process shall be “The 

People of tbfe Stj^e of California/-* all the prosecu- 
tions shall be conducted in the name and by the autho- 
rity of the same. ' 

, P- 

ARTICLE VII. 

MILITIA. 

■A 

Sec. 1. The Legislature shall provide by laiv^'or^ 
organizing and disciplining Jhe militia, in such mailer 
as they shall deern^ expedient, not incompatible i^ith 
the constitution and laws of tne United, States.’’ 

Sec. 2. Officers of the militia shall be elected, or 
appointed, in such manner as the' Legi^iature shall 
from time tp time direct ; and shall be commissioned 
by the Gov^fcor. i „ 

Sec. 3. The Governor shalliayc power to call forth ^ 
the militia, to execute the laws ol the ^tato, to S]^- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions. 

ARTICLE vrif; 

STATE DEBTS. 

'J, ^ ^ 

The Legislature shall not in any manner create Any 
debt or debts, liability or liabilijy^^jvhich shall singly, 
or in the aggregat^ with any previpus debts or lhjibili*» 
ties exceed the sum of three hundred thousand 'dollars, 
exi^pt in case of war, to repel invasion, or suppress f 
insurrection, uifless the same shall be aut^ori 2 ;e,d"'lby 
some laAv for some single object or work, to^h^l^tirictly 
specified therein, which law shall provide ways'^Dd 
means, exclusive of loaiKs, for fhe payment of the 
interest of such debt or li^lity, it falls due, and 
also pay and discharge the prfiipipal of such debt or 
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liability within tw^ty years from the time of the 
contracting thereof; and shall be irrcpealablc until the 
princij^al and interest ffvoroon shall be paid and ais- 
charged ; biir%o such hi\j sliall take efiect until, at at 
general election, it shall have been submitted to the 
people, and have reeeived'^a mnjority of all the votes 
ca's^r a^d ^gainst it at such election f;^d all money 
Wised by XLtytW u*ity of ‘such law shall be applied only 
to the specific object therein stated, or to |hc payment 
^f the^ijcbt thereby created ; and such law shall be 
))ublislL‘ifd in at least one newspaper in each judicial 
district, if diie^c published therein, throughout the 
State, for three months next preceding the election at 
which it is submitted to the people. 

ARTICLE IX. 

H|).UCATiq#. 

s^i. The Legislature shall provide for the elec- 
tlori,^hy the people, of a Superintendent of Public 
J[|istruction, who shall hold his office for three years, 
and whose (lutie| .shall be prescribed by law, and who 
shall receive such compensation as the Legislature may 
direct. 

^^EC. 2. The Legislature sliall encourage, by all suit- 
able ineiiis, 4ihe promotion of intellectual, scientific, 
moral and agricultural improvement. The proceeds 
Mf all lands that may be granted by the tlnited States 
to this State for the support* of schools, which may he 
sold or'^dil|)Oscd of, and the five hundred thousand 
acres If land granted to the nc^ States, under an act 
of Congress Mstributin^ ^e proceeds of the public 
lands among the several Srates Of the Union, approved 
A. D. 1841 ; and all estates of deceased persons who 
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may have died -without leaving a will, or heir, and 
also such per cent, as may b^^ranted by Congress on 
the sale of lands in this State, shall be a^nd relhain a 
perpetual fund, the interest^ of which, '^Together with 
all the rents of the unsold lands, and such other nycans 
as the Legislature may pi^vide,* shall be inviolably 
appropriated'^ to the support of Common Sot|S61s' 
throughout the State. ^ ^ 

Sec. 3. The Legislature shall provide for a system 
of Commoh Schools, by which a school shal| J^e 
up and supported in each district at Ic^st three&onths 
in every year : and any school district lieglecting to 
keep Up and support such a school, may be deprived 
of its proportion of the ihterest of the jlublic fund 
during such neglect. • * , ' 

Sec. 4. The Legislature shall take measures for the 
protection, iinprovcmeut, or othej disposition simff 
lands as have been, ot may her^fter be, reilrve'd^OT 
granted by the United States, or, any person per- 
sons to this State for the use of a UniYergity ; ^4 thb 
funds accruing from the' rents -or said of such lands, or 
from any other source, for the purpose aforesaid, fhall 
be and remain a permanent fund, the interest of which 
shall be applied to the support of said university, willh 
such branches as the public Convenience may demanjJ 
for the promotion of literature, the arts j,nd icicnccs, 
as may be authorized by the terms of such grant. 
And it shall be the duty of the Legislature, as soou,^^ 
may be, to pro-vidc effectHU means for tn8 improve- 
ment and permanent security of the fuifedslof said 
University. 
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ARMCLE X. 

MOdI! of |t.M'EN#|(j[Na AND I^j|VISINS THE 

consmxtjAon., .Sr '• ■'**' 

Sec. 1. Aliy or amendments to this 

t^bnjjfitiition Hp^be prpposed in the Senate or Assem- 
bly ; and if tlfe samo,^all bo agreed to by a majority 
of the members elected in each of the two houses, such 

S opbsed;: amendi^eiit or ainendments stiall be entered 
the§^tmrnalSj^:|rith the yeas and nays taken thereon, 
and referred toilic Legislature then next tobe chosen, 
and shall be'pubyafecd forthree months next preced- 
ing the 4:ime of Aaking such choice. And if, in the 
Legislature next chosen, as afbresnid, such proposed 
amendment! oii^'ii^endmcnts shall be agreed to by a 
majori^ of all the members elected to each house, then 
Se the duty of the Legislature to submit such 
proposed, amendmentor amendm^Ats to ilie people, in 
StK^i niinhar, and, at such time, ate the I^egislature shall 
preSffibe ; mid if the people shall approve and ratify 
Buqh apiendmcnt or amendments, by a majority of the 
electors, iK][ualified te vote for members of the Legisla- 
ture votlhg thereon, such amendment or amendments 
sh^ becomiB part of the Constitution. 

^ec^^ 2. And if, at any time, Wo-thirds of the Senate 
an(| AiscmbJy shall thiiA it necessary to revise and 
lihange this^entire Constitution, they shall recommend 
to file electors', at the nekt cltectiori fo]|members of the 
Legisln:TO^'^%o yotS f5]ilor against the convention ; 
and: iif it shall appcnlt^^^that a majority of the electors 
voting at such' election have a oted in favor of calling 
a convention, the ]|i'Ogfslattirc shftll^ aLits next session, 
provide by law forlcal^g a convcntRi, to be holden 
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within sii Irion ths after {he ^ssfige of such la% ; and 
such convention shall consist of a number of njembejs 
not less than thai{ ,of both hmn^jps of |be Le^laturQf% 


A*RTI 
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MISC]BLL.ANEOUa ?ROVMIONSi<% 

ISEC. 1. The firsi,|essiori of^i^e Legislature shall oe 
held at the Pjfeblo de San Jfose, wli|ch place sh§ll be 
the permanent scat of government^, until r^Mvcd ^ 
laTf^; provided, however, that twQ||iirds the 

iriembers elected to ea^ch house or’Hhc Legislature 
shall concur in the passage of su(sh|law. 

Sec. 2. Any citizen of this State who slMl,, after 
the adoption of this Constitution, . fight a duel with 
deadly weapons, or send of accept li|^l^lle|i:^ to fight 
a duel with deadly w eapons, dthrf within"^ 
or out of it or who shall act as second, or knowlip^ 
aid or assist ih arij^inanner 1;hoSe,Jtlj^ offei||i^g, shall 
not be allowed to hQ|& ai^ office o£profit5'* §r t(|^1dv 
the right of suffrage under this Coiistitution. ^ 

Sec. 3. Members of the Legislature, and a|l offi(|?rs, 
executive, and judicial, exp^pt su^If* inferior ^cers a|| 
may be by^aw exempted, ^liall, before thdy ento on 
the duties of their respective offices, tAa ancTjmb- 
scribe the following dlth at affirmation. . ^ 

I do solemnly swear (of affirm, as the case 
be,) that I will support the Constitrfon o|^t] 
tTnited Statesf and the Constitution of^tfie^tate of 
California : and that I will tai;hfully^^^^rge the 

dut^s of the office of ^ accorcjing to best 

of rdy ability.’* And no other oatti^^peclaration, or 
test, shall be as I qu^il^feation for any office 

or public trust; 
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Sbc. 4. The Le^slatur^ shlill cstablis&ttb system of 
coun^ and to^n go^r^jments, wjiicli sTiali as 
nearly unif om i as jg|cticable, tlijpiighout the , Slate. 
^Sec. 5. Legislature g^ll have power to pro- 
vide for the election o#^a board Sf supervisors in each 
county ; and those supotvisors "shall, jointly, and indi- 
vidually, p^l^rm luch^uties as may be prescribed 
'T '*"W. 


^ ^EC. G.v^ll officer|;whose election or appointment 
ljs notj^;g|^^ for by thlft^onstitution, and all officers 
who^^ offices ihay hereafter be created by law, shall 
be elected by the people, ‘*‘or appointed as |he Legisla- 
ture may direct. 

S,Ea 7. When the duration of any office is not pro- 
jjded'^^for by tj^is constitution, it may be declared by 
law ; and of ,,not so declared, such office shall be held 
durin^tho picusufe of the authority making the ap- 
i^intn^t; nor shall the ^duration of any office^not 
fixed bx this co:lstijji^tion, ever e:stceed four years. 


The fiscal yeais^^shj^l commence on the first 

p Each county, town, city, and incorporated 

t^llage|ifeshall make provision for the support of its 
own officers, to such restrictions and regula- 

tfons as t^e Legislature may , prescribe. 

SeC. 10. The credit of the State shall not in any 
Planner be given or loaned to, or in aid of, any indi- 
vidual, association, or corporation; nor shall the 
Statc^directly or indirectly^ become a stockholder in 
any S^j^tlon or corporation. % 

Sec. 11. Suitt m^y be bi'ought against the^tate, 
in such mannS^r, and in such courts, as shall be direc|ed 
by law. '♦ , 5 | , 

Sec. 12. No conteact of marriige, if otherwise 
35 * 
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duly madephall be iibal^ated, for want of oorfor- 
mity to the rcquii’ements of a^iy relj^ious sect. ^ ^ 

SEb.. 13. Ta3j;ation shall be^qualgjj|nd uiiform 
throughout the State. All nro^^rty, m this Sta^ 
shall be taxed in piSportion its value, to. be ascer- 
tained as |iirected by fiiv ; bm asse|sors and collators 
of town, county, and State t|l^s,^'shallJ^ elected by*^ 
the qualified electors of tli<^ district, cO®y, 


in which the property taxed^for State,, ^jounty^ w 
town purposes is 6ituated.''’''t^ 

Sec. i4. All property, both real afcd persj^l, oiT 
the wife, o^ned or claimed^ by her before marriage, 
and that acquired afterwards bj^, gift, devise, or 
descent, shall be her separate property; and i^yrs 
shall be passed more clea:rly defining tjie rights^of 
wife, in relation as well to her separata property, as 
to that held in common -tiith her hu^an(^ 
shall also be passed provjj^ing for tij^e resto&ion«i*l 
the wife’s separate property. 

Sec. 16. The Legisl!||uLr«»shall pjc^cct bj 
forced sale, a cerjain portoin of thl 1 — 
other property of all heads of families. 

Sec* 16. No perpetuities shall be allowe^except 
for eleemosynary purposes. 

Sec. 17. Every person shall be disqualiySe^ from 
holding any office of profit in jjihis State, who shall 
have been convicted of havin^given or offered a btibj^ 
to procure his election or appointment. 

Ssfi 18. Laws shall bc%iade to exclude i^oi^ffice, 
serving on juries, and ;^om the right^f those 

who s|all hereaft^ be convicted# of bribery, perjury, 
forgery, or other high crimes. Jhe privilege of free 
suffrage shall be si;^pjp:ted by ra A regulating elec- 
tions, and prohibiting, under adeqi^l^e penalties, all 
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undi0 influence tlicreony/rom power, bribery, tumult, 
,or other improper practice. 

Sec.IIO. Alienee from tnis State on business of 
tl^ State, or of the United States, shall not afiect the 
question or residence of'^any person. 

Sec. 20. A plurality of the votes given at any elec- 
tion shall co^stituffe a choice, wdiere not otherwise 
directj|d thil constitution. 

21. All laws, decrees, regulations and provi- 
^ns^^^ch litoi their natiii^^ require publication, 
shall fe^ublisllfd in EngMsh and Spanish. 

ARTICLE XIL 

BOUNDARY. 

The boundary of the State of California shall be as 
follows : — 

Commencing at the point of intersection of the 42d 
d^ree^of north latitude with the ' 120th degree of 
li^itude^#est firom Greenwich, and running south on 
the line of said 120th degree of west longitude until it 
intersifets the 39th degree of north latitude ; thence 
j^unning in' a straight line in a south-easterly direction 
to the River Colorado, at a point where it intersects 
the 35th degree of horth latitude ; thence down the 
middle of the channel of^said'^river, to the boundary 
line between the United. States and Mexico, as esta- 
blished by the treaty of May 30th, 1848 ; thence imn- 
ning west ^^pd aloiig said boundary line to the Pacific 
Ocean, ahd^extenaing therein three English miles ; 
tlience running in a north- we»terly direction, and follow- 
ing the dir^ctSni of the Pacific coast to the 42d degrees 
of north latitude ; 'tfience on thel line of said 42d 
degree of north .latitude to the plice of be|inning. 
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Also all the islands, harl^Qjts and bays, alon|| an^ 
adjacent to th^Pacific c^st, 

^ SCHEDUfE. 

Sec. 1. All rights, prose^fhtions, claim's anu 
tracts, as well of iriSividuils as of bodies corporate, 
and all laws in force at the tim(^6f tS adoption of 
this Constitution, and not inconsistent ^ftere^ili until 
altered or repealed by the LegislatureCishall cMtilUe 
as if the same had not#)^'^ adoj^lMJjg ^ ^ ^ 

Sec. 2. The Legislature* shall pr^de loMlho re- 
moval of all Causes Avhich may be p^'ding when* this 
Constitution goes into e®ct, to courts created by the 
same. '* 

Sec. 3. In order that no inconvenience may 
to the public service, from the taking effect of Biis 
Constitution, no office shall be supbrseded thereby, nor 
the laws relative to the duties of the several olffilei^f 
be changed, untirthe entering into office of the new 
officers to be appointed under this Coiistitii#b1i. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this Constitution con- 
cerning the term of resid^ice necessary to jpnable 
persons to hold certain offices therein «inentioned. 
shall not be held to apl)ly to officers chosen by thi 
people at the first election, or by the Legislature at 
its first session. ^ 

Sec. 5. Every citizen of California, declared a le- 
gal voter by this Constitution, and every citizen of the 
United States, a resident of thi# State on the day of 
election, shall be entitled to voto;#t th^||^t general 
election under this Constitution, and on the question 
of the adoption^hereof. 

Sec. G. This (institution shi® be submitted to tKe 
peopldff for thei# ratification or « rejection, at 4he 
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gen^^l election to be held on Tuesday, the thirteenth 
dayff November naxt. The Executive of the exist- 
ing government of ('^aiifofhia is hereby I’cquestcd to 
issue a proehuli^on^ the people, directing tlie Pre- 
fects of tile several aistricts, 6t%in case of vacancy, 
the Sub-Prefects, or sehior Judge of First Instance, 
totalise siieli^ election to beheld, on the day afore- 
said, m tkeii* respective districts. The election shall 
b«iiKJonlluct<Ml in tlie manner vhich was prescribed for 
the efiction of delegates to this convention, except 
that thi Prefect Suh-Prefect, or senior Judge of First 
Instance ordering sue.ii election in each district, shall 
liave })Ower to designate any additional number of places 
foifcsqipening the polls, and that, in every place of hold- 
ing the election, a regular jioli-Jist shall be kept by the 
judges and inspectors of election. It shall also be the 
duty of these judges and inspectors of election, on 
flic day aforesaid, to receive the votes of the electors 
qualified to vote at such election. Each voter shall 
c^^ress his opinion, by depositing in the ballot-box a 
ticket, whereon shall he written, or printed “ For the 
Constitution,” or ‘‘ Against the Constitution,” or 
Borne such words as will distinctly convey the inten- 
sion of the voter. These Judges and Inspectors shall 
also receive the votes for the several officers to he 
voted for at the said election, as herein provided. 
At the close of the election, the judges and inspec- 
tors shall carefully count each ballot, ami forthwith 
make duplicate returns thci eof to, the Prefect, Sub- 
Prefect, orllenior Judge of First Install ee, as the 
case maybe, of their respective districts; and said 
Prefect, Sub-Prefect, or senior Judge of First Instance 
transmit one of the same, by the most safe and 
rapid conveyance, i;o the Sccretaryk)f State. SUpon 
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the receipt of said returns, or on the tenth of 
December next, if the returns be not sooner recTeived, 
it shall be the duty of a board of canvassers, to con* 
sist of the Secretary of State,^ne the Judges of 
the Superior Court, 4lio Prefect, Judge of First In- 
stance, and an Alcalde of tM District of Monter^, 
or any three of the a%rementSihed oncers, in tne 
presence of all who shall choose to attend, W compare 
the votes given at said election, and to immeoiat^^ 
publish an abstract of the same in one or more^f the 
newspapers of California. And th^ Executive will 
also, immediately after ascertaining that the Consti- 
tution has been ratified by the people, make proclama- 
tion of the fact ; and thenceforth this Consit«#on 
shall be ordained and established as the Constitution 
of California. 

Sec. 7. If this Constitution shall be ratified by the 
people of California, the Executive of the existing 
government is hereby requested, immediately after 
the same shall be ascertained, in the manner herein 
directed, to cause a fair copy thereof to be Jorwarded 
to the President of the United States, in order that 
he may lay it before the Congress of the, United 
States. * 

Sec. 8. At the general election aforesaid, viz: 
the thirteenth day of November next, there shall 
be elected a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and also two members of 
Congress. 

Sec. 9. If this constitution shall be rsfeied by the 
people of California, the*. Legislature shall assemble 
at the scat of government, on the fifte^j^th day of 
December next, and in order to complete the orgjili- 
zation^of that b#dy, the Senate sfiall elect a |^esi- 
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(lcnWr^> temporCj until tlie Lieutenant-Governor shall 
be nRtallod into office. 

Sec. 10. On the organization of the Legislature, it 
shall be llie a£,^tlie Secretary of State, to lay 

before each,^ous®' a copy of the abstract made by the 
board of canvassers, and, if called forf the original 
r^urns of election, I'ii order that each house may judge 
of the correctness of the repoili^jfof said board of can- 
vassers. 

Sec. 11. The Legislature, at its first session, shall 
elect s^ch officers as maybe ordered by this Constitu- 
tion, to bo elected ])y that body, and witliin four days 
after its organization, proceed to elect two Senators 
to lithe Congress of the United States. But no law 
passed by this Legislature shall take effect until signed 
by the Governor, after his installation into ofiice. 

Sec. 12. The Senators and Representatives to the 
Congress of the United States, elected by the Le- 
gislature and people of California, as herein directed, 
shall be furnisjied with certified copies of this Consti- 
tution, when ratified, which they shall lay before the 
Congress of the United States, requesting, in the name 
of the people of Califoniia, the admission of the State 
of California into the American Union. 

Sec. 1 8 . All officers of this State, other than mem- 
bers of the Legislature, shall be installed into office 
on the fifteenth day of December next, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable. , , 

Sec. 14. Until the Legislature shall divide the 
State into counties, and senatorial and assembly dis- 
tricts, as directed by this Constitution, the following 
shalhbe the apportionment of the two houses of the. 
J^pl^laturc, viz : tlie districts of San Diego and Los 
Angies shall jointly elect two senators ; the districts 
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of Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo shall 
elect one senator ; the district of Monterey, one wna- 
tor; the district of Sari^ Jose, one senator; the 
district of San Francisco, two ^enaj^ ; the district 
of Sonoma, one senator ; the diHriciiof gacramento, 
four senators’! and the district of San Joaquin, four 
senators: — And the district of S^ Biego shall elell 
one member of asseml^y; the district of^os Angeles, 
two members of assembly ;#hc district of Sant#Bar- 
bara, two members of assembly ; the district of San 
Luis Obispo, one member of assembly ; tte ^strict 
of Monterey, two members of assembly ; the district 
of San Jose, three members of assembly; the district 
of San Francisco, five members of assembly ; t^c 
district of Sonoma, two members of assembly the 
district of Sacramento, nine members of assembly ; 
and the district of San Joaquin, nine members of 
assembly. 

Sec. 15. Until the Legislature shall otherwise di- 
rect, in accordance with the provisions of this Consti- 
tution, the salary of the Governor shall b# ten thousand 
dollars per annum ; and the salary of the Lieutenant- 
Governor shall be doubl<^,^c pay of a state senator ; 
and the pay of members of the Legislature shall be 
sixteen dollars per diem, while in attendance, and 
sixteen dollars^ for every twenty miles travel by the 
usual route from t^ir residences, to the place of hold- 
ing the session of the Legislature, and in returning 
therefrom. And the Legislature shall fix the salaries 
of all officers, otheVthan those elected by,|gthe people, 
at the first election. 

Sec. 16. The limitation of the powers of the^ Le- 
gislature, contained in article 8th of this Ofmstituti^ 
tution, shall not extend to the first Legislature ele^tlir 
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un^ thftsamo,^\^ch f^Hlreby^^horized to negq- 
tiatc for such amount as may be necessary to pay the 
expenses of tlie State government. 

* R. SEMPLE, 

President of the Convention 
V and Delegate froln Bifenecia. 
Yv M. G.^Maroy, Secretary. * ' 


J. Aral^ p. 

B- S. Ifippincott, 

C. T. iftts, 

M. M. 4IcCarver, 

E. Brown, 

John J^cDougal, 

Carillo, 

B. P, Moore, 

J. M. Covarrubias, 

Myron Norton, 

E. 0. Crosby, 

kOrd, . 

P. Do La Guerra, 

iliguel Pedrorena, 

L. Dent, 

A. M. Pico, 

M. Domiggue^,, - . 

K. M. Pricyp, 

K. H. Dimmick, , 

Hugo Reed, 

A. J. Ellis, 

Jacinto Rodriguez, 

S. C. Foster,,^ 

Pedro Sansevaine, 

Gilbert, 

W. E. Shannon, 

W. M. Gwinn, 

W. S. Sherwood, 

I# W. Halleck, 

R. Snyder, 

Julian Hanks, 

A. Stearns, 

L. W. Hastings, 

W. M. Steuart, 

Henry Hill, 

J. A. Sutter,^ 

J. Hobson,,^ 

Henry A. Tefft, 

J. McH„ Hollingsworth, 

S. L. Vermule, 

D. Hoppe, 

INITG. iVallejo, 

J. M.. Jones, 

J. Walker, 

T. 0. Larkin. 

0. M. Wozencraft. 


Francis J. Lippitt, 
29 
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¥: 

ADDRESS TO THE PE^^XE Of CALIFORNIA. 

The undersigned, delegates td^\p^ej|(;ion autho- 
rized to fo^ a Constitution for^thc State of Californi; 
having, to the ^eet of their ahilityg discharged v 
high trust committed :||0 them, respectfully submit the 
accompanying pto of govipiment fgr yoi^approval. 
Acknowledging great fiihdamenlfii prine^les, that 
all political^ powe^^|||hcrent in the people, and tlbat 
govj^rnment is instituted for *tho protection, security 
and benefit of the people, the Constitution presented 
for your c||Usidoration^|s.^inti^nded only to give sueh 
organic powers to the several departments of the pro- 
posed government, shall be necessary for its efficient 
administration : and while it i^ belil^Y®^ power has 
b§en given, wliich is not thus essentially h^cessary, the 
convention deem indiyidual rights, as well as public 
liberty, are amply secured, by the people still retain- 
ing not only the great conservative power of |^ree 
choice and i^lection of all Speers, agents, and repre- 
sentatives, but %he unali^able right to alter or r#orm 
their government, whenever the public good may 
require. 

Althoug|^ born in different climes, coming from differ- 
ent States, imbued with local fcclings,l|;^^^ educated, 
perhaps, with predilections for peculiar institutions, 
laws, and custom^- th8ldelcga$es a^bsembled in eonvq^- 
tion as Californians, and carried on their deliberations 
in a spirit of amity, compromise, and mutual conces- 
sion for the public weal. # 

It cannot be denied that a difference of opinion 
entertained in the convention, as to the policy 1 
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exjpdiency of several meftiurcs embodied in the Con- 
stitution ; Imt looking to the great interests of the 
State of Californi#, the p^eace, happiness, and pros- 
perity of the #i^^eo^e, — individual opinions were 
freely surnindey:^ to the will of the majority, and, 

4 ith one voice, 3e respeoilully but earnestly recom- 
lendf^ to our fellow citizens the adoption of the Con- 
stitution which we fiave the hdfeor to submit. 

In establ^iitg^ boundary for tBb .j^tate, the con- 
vention i^Snformed, as as was^ deemed practicable 
ana expedient, to great nattfel landmarks, so as to 
brin^into a union all those who shoWd be included by 
mutualinterest, mutual wants, aM mutual dependence. 
No portion of territory is included, the inhabitants of 
wlj^h^ere n'bt or mi^|ht 'not have been legitimately 
represented in the'^convention, under^^hc authority by 
which it was (^veiled ; and ip unanimously resolving 
to exclude slav^^ from the State of California, the 
great principle has been maintained, that to the people 
of each Stat^pid Territory, alone, belongs the right 
ta^stablish such municipal regulations, and to decide 
3umi questions as affdot ^heir own peace, prosperity 
indiiappiness. 

A free people, in the enjoyment of an elective 
Tovernm^t, capable of securing their civil, religious, 
ind political rights, may rest assured these inestimable 
privileges camnever be wrested from them, so long as 
diey keep*a watchful eye on the operations of their 
^<iyernment, and hold to strict accountability those to 
^vhora power is delegated. M) people were ever yet* 
enslaved, wh^knew and^dared maini^u Jhe co-relative 
rights and obligations of free and independent citizens. 
1^ knowledge of the laws — their moral force and effi- 
cacy, thu%I;>ecomes an essential element of freedom, 
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and makes public educati^^f pVimary import|jice. 
In this view, the Constitu|ioii of California provides 
for, and guarantees in tb|[ most #in])lc manner, the 


establishment of common scnool|||,^i%iiarics and col- 


leges, so as to cxteiKi flie blcs^gs qI education 
throughout the land, andiipcure its^|dvantagcs to t^ 
present and future generations. Uiider the peculi* 
circumstances in whidf California becomes a State — 
with an unexampled increase of a'fc^ultttidn coming 
from every part of the speaking vjMous j|j|n- 

guages, and' imbued>.’^li different feelings and J)reju- 
dices, no form of %offernment, no system of lawi^ can 
be expected to meet with immediate and unlinimous 
assent. It is to be remembered, moreover, that, a con- 
siderable portion of our fellow-titizens \i'e nativeg of 
Old Spain, Caliifernians, and those who have volun- 
tarily relinquished the rights of . JSI^cans to enjoy 
those of American citizens, Lon^^’^accustomed W a 
different form of government, regarding the rights df 
person and of propefty as interwoteu *with ancient 
usages and time-honored'^ customs, they may no|^t 
once see the advantages of Hie proposed new govern- 
ment, or yield an immediate approval of new Ihws, 
however salutary their provisions, or conducive to the 
general welfare. But it is cbnfidently beliefed, when 
the government as now proposed shall have gone into 
successful operation, when each department thereof 
shall move on harmoniously in its appropriate and 
respective sphere, when laws, based on the eter:^l 
principles of equity an?P justice, shall be established, 
when every exi^b of California, shall, find himself 
secure in life, liberty, and property — all will unite in 
the cordial support of institutions, which are not on; 
the pride and boast of every true-hearted ci|pen of the 
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the bright star of the West, a place ih the 

diadem of that glorious republic, forthigd h^ tlie Union 
of thirty-one sovcrei^ States^ 

(Signed) . 


Joseph A?am, 
Cha^,T 


Elam Brown, 

Jose Anto. Carillo^ 
Jose M. OovarrubiaSy , 
Elisha 0. Crosby, ' 
LeAvis Dent, 

Manuel Dominguez, 
K. 11. Dimmick, 

A. J. Ellis, 

Stephen 0. Foster, 
Pablo De La Guerra, 
Berij. S. Lippineotl^'' 
M. M. McCarAcr, 
John McDougnl, 

Benj. F. !Moorc, u,,. 
Myron Norton, - 
p. Ord,^ 

' Miguel be^wor®!; 
Bodraan M. Price, ^ 
Antonio M. Pico, 
Jacinto Rodrigues, 
Reed, 




%. \ 

Edw. ffil^jicrt, 

Gw^ 
JulianvJlaulvS, 

Henry, 

"^J. D^iiHoppef 
Joseph Hobson, 

H. A\^ Halleck, 

L. W. Hastings/*/' 

J. Mcfl. Hollingsworth, 
Jas. Mcllall Jone|^;*:.^^ 

■ .Ji^hopias,'Ot" Larkiri,’''"^- 

::KaSci^J. Lipp^^' 

^Winl^ Shannon 
Pedro Stalls, evain, 

4cbcl Stearns, 

W. M. Steuart^ 

II. Somploj.,,. 


M. G. yallcjo, 
TboS|^L. Vermu 
Joel P. Walkcrt 
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♦message from the WIESIDENT OF TUB UNITED 
ST4TB^ /' 

^mn^iUting i^oHnationJn answer ioa resohiiioh of ilie JIouse 
of the Slrf of Decemljer^Vttit), on California and 

Kew Mexico^ % ' 

To THE Of Eepjiesentatives of the 

iMiteu States.-^^I transmit to the Hc(use of Repre- 
sent^l^cB, in answer to a tliat body 

passed on the 31 st of December last, the accompany- 
infrjx'ports of heads of departments, which contain 
^ all the* official information in the possession of the 
Ei^ecutive asked for hy the resolution. 

In .^ o ^ ng into "office, I foiled the military com- 
t^o department of , Cjilifornia exercising 
||uiicti(>hs, # <sivil^^ that Territory ; and 

as I was, to^ct^%nder the treaty of Gtmda- 
lu|>e. Hidalgo, with^t the aid of any legislative, pro- 

K " estalfltlihing a governm(mt^^^i|| that Territory, I 

[ought it not best t^,isturb Ina^at’r^ ^ade 

jj^ler my^r^deces^, untU d^^re^ ;^hould take 
Dme^^ci * 


th|it subjcCT. 1 therefore did not 
^b|rfore*\’Mlf^*the military commandant, 

wdio continued^ to exercise the functions of civil 
gOTernOr as bcfoH ; but I made no such appointment, 
!rrgdg:t^o ,^uch authority, and have allowed no 


compensation to tho commandajjt for his 




^dth a view to the faithful execution of tho treaty, 
BO far as l^^Q. the p^wer of the Executive, and to 
enable .Coj^PIros toa^t, |j|j^the present session, with as 
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full knowledge and aa little dilBcults rs possilil, on 
all matters of interest in tlies^ Territfees, I sent the 
honorabk Thomas Butler ^%Sarer of despatches 
to California, and certain officers to California am|| 
New M^;Sico, '^Jiosc du^esiarc |>ar|^ci»4irlj d^ncd| in 
the accompanying letter^^f instruetbn^ adJRsed 
them sevorally hyvt||| proper departments.,. 

JJ; did pgt h^itate to express to the people of those 
Territories^^^y .desire thai'^ach almnld, if 

prepared to comply with the y^guisMons of ^e Con^- 
tution of the United States, form®a plan of. a SfM:e 
Constitution aftd submit the same to Oongres^^ith a 
prayer for admission into the Union as a State j -out I 
did not anticipate, suggest, or authorize the cst^ffiish- 
ment of any such government wtjiout the assem^ of 
Congress ; nor did I authorize ^y government ag^nt 
or officer to intcrfe|^^with or exer<?ise any 
control over the election of del^^atea 
convention, in making .^pr nSodifyif^^t^ domjw 
institutions, or any of the, pr^^si^^ of their propof^ 
Constitution. On the contrary, t* mstructions 
by my orders mpasures^ domp§|i® 

policy adjOptoji peopjfe of California mus3 

originate sc^ly' wi^^ihc^selves^' that,;jjKhy^thc 
c^tive of United States was^ deshf^^^ j#ote|" 
them in the formation of any go\^rhradfi^cpuhl^|^] 
in its chanu'ter, to bo at the proper itime, siibrnmoj 
to Congrc):’!', vet it' was 1:o be dis^nctly uiidcrstoO' 
that the ]d;ni of siidi a government mu^t,'i||U the 
time, be the result of their own delibm’ate ^oi^e, ari# 
originate jfitli themlelves, without interference p|| 
the Executive. " ^ 

I am unable to give any i|iforma|^^as to lawa 
passed by any supposed go ^j ^hm^t i^^Piforniajj)? 
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of af^ census ta^ken in either of the Territories men- 
in the resolution, as I have no information on 
those subjects. • 

^ As already stated, I have not disturbed the ar- 
rangements ^vhic^ I fouiW &8 existed under my 
P^Qilec^mv, “ . 

* T' ■* 

In4.dvising ahv early application by the people of 
these Territories for admission as States, I was actu- 
ated prii^ipally by an earnest desire to aiford to the 
aiM'' patriotism of Congress the opportunity 
oS&piding occasions of hitter and angry dissensions 
among t]ie people of the United States. 

Under the Constitution^,,every State has the right 
' establishing^ and, from time^o time, altering its 
unicipal la wsai^d domestic inS^mutioi^s, independent- 
of erery other State and of the general govern- 
ent; subject only to the prohibitions and guaranties 
cpressly set forth in the Constitution of the United 
tate|[. The subjects thus left exclusively to the 
jspectivc , States were not designed or expected to 
3comc topics of national agitation. Still, as, under 
le Constitution, Congress has power to make all 
cedful rules and reflations respecting the Territories 
f the Uiiitcd States, egery new acipiisition of terri- 
has led to discussions on the question whetlier ^ 
fc system of inVolupitary servitude which prevails in 
lany of 'the States should or should not ])e y>rohibitcd 
f'lhat Territory. The periods of cxcit(‘ment from 
4s cause which, fiave heretofore occurred have been 
ifely passed ; but during the interval, of wliatever 
j^ngth, which may elapse before the admission of the 
’erritories ceded by Mexico as States, it appears 
robable that similar excitement will prevail to an 
ndue extent. 
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Under these circumstances, 'I tj^ought, an»* still 
think, that it was my duty to to put it in 

the power of Congress, })y the aafmssion of California 
and New Mexico as Sj^tc^, to remove all occasion fq|^ 
the unnecessary agitf^tfop^W the P^ii^ min^^ ¥■ 

It is understood that l^m^people wcsiern p^ 

of California hav4 formed a plian of 'a Staj^> Obiltetitu- 
tion, and will soon submit t^Iio same to the Judgment 
of Congress, and apply for admission ag; a State. 
This course on, their part^ though in accopfaiicQji^, 
was not adopted exclui^ively in conse'queno^^f, 
any expression of my wishes inasmuch as pleasures 
tending to this end had been promoted by the officers 
sent there by my ^^deccs|or, and Were already in 
active progress.^pf e!^ecution before^-anj^ (^bminunica- 


tion from me reached California. If the propos^ 
Constitution shall, when submitted to Congress, bo 
found to be in com])liance with the requisitions of the 
Constitution of the United States, I earnestly |pcom- 
mend that it may receive the sanction of ^pn gross. 

The part of California not included in the ‘f)ro^<^ed 
State of tljnt name is believed to.he uninhabited, ex- 
cept in a settlement of our countrymen in t^a vicinity 
of Salt Lake. ^ 

A claim has been adyanccS by the State of Te^ 
to n very large portion of, the p|pst populous dii^trict 
gf New Mexico. If the people of New Mexico, 
formed a plan of a State goveriimis^t for that Tern- 
tory as cculcd by the treaty of Guadalupe llidalgp, 
and had been ax^uitted by Congress as a State, our 
Constitution would have afforded the means of ( “ 


ing an adjustment of tlic question of boundary wit^ 
Texas by a judicial decisiqn. At present; however, 
no judicial tribunal ha;|^ the po#er of deciding that 
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qiiolfion, ^ Wiimaius fotf to dovise some 
mode f(.T its n,djtifit|iicjit. Mcarnvliilo, I snlmiit to Con- 
pvss the ({noslion Hvlietjior it Sv-mld he expedient, 
ladure such adjustment, to estal^ii.di a territorial 
g()veriiiuent, vrlueh, hy incltidin^^ tlic district so 
(Saiuied, would practically, decide the question ad- 
verse^" to the Ptatoiof Texas, or, by excluding it, 
would d^idelt in lier favor; In my opinion, such a 
<*ours(‘ would not be c?ff)<^diont, es])ecially as the peo- 
this Territory stilf enjoy the benefit and ]>rO“ 
teltion lof theii* municipal. : 4 . 1 a’vvs, originally d(U'ived 
frorq Mcixieo, and hfeve a military force stationed 
there to protect them agamst the Indians. It is un- 
douhtcdly true that the prope^, lives, liberties, and 
religion of tlie people of New Mexico are bciti'r pro- 
4^cted tlian they ever were before the trea ty of cession - 
Should Congress, when California shall present her- 
self for incorporation into the Union, anm^x a coiidi- 
tion.to her admission as a State allecting her domes- 
tic institutions, contrary to the ’wishes of lu'V peofde, 
and even compel her temporarily, to comjd^' with it, 
y^f jthe State, could change' her Constitution at any 
time after admission, 'when to her it should seiau 
expedient. Any attempt to deny to th(‘ people of the 
Ji^tntc the right sclf%bveriiinent, in a matter which 
})C(Uili£|rJy aflects themf^elves, will infallibly be re- 
garded by them as an invasion of their rights; and, 
iipon the princip|gs laid down fe^ur own Declaration 
pf Didepeii<len»0^, they /^l I certaiidy he sustained hy 
the ^v^i^mass of tho Ameu'icau })C()])le. To assert 
^iilat^iiey are a conquered people, a,nd must, as a 
State, submit to the will of their c(*uqucrors in this 
regard, will meet;^ yyitb.no cordial response among 
American frcemeii. Gre^ ^mhers of them arc na- 
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tive citizens of the Unij^d States llot inferior 1 b the 
rest of our countrymen in intelligence' ^nd patriofism ; 
and no language of menace, to restrain tliein in the 
exercise of an undoubted riglit, guarantied to thenqi 
by the treaty of eessidl 3 i %clf, shall ever be uttered 
by me, or encouraged and:#ustaincd by pers(As actiil^ 
under my authority. It is to expected that^n tlie 
residue of the Territory*' ceded to us by Sl|j^ico, the 
people residing there will, arthe time of their incor- 
poration into the Union as a?" State, settle all queSiMp# 
of domestic policy to s^^i^hcmselves. ' 
inconvenience will result from^he 'want, for a abort 
period, of a government established by Congress over 
that part of tlio Territory •which lies eastward of the 
new State of California;:^ and the reasons for my 
ophnon that New Mexico jfill, at no very distant p^ 
riod, ask for admission into the Union, arc founded on 
un-oflicial information, which, I suppose, is common to 
all wlio Imve cared to make inquiries on that subicct. 

Seeing, then, that the question which now excites 
such painful sensations in the country w ill, in 'the ^nd, 
certainly ])e settled by thfe silent effect of causes ihi^e- 
pondent of tlic action of (ingress, I again submit^io 
your wisdom tlio policy recommended in niy annual 
message, of a'v>'aiting the Wutary operatiort’^^of tho^ 
causes, believing that we shall^thus avoid the ^creation 
0^ geographical parties, and secure the harmony 
feeling so necessarjfeb the beneficml action of oh# 
political system. Connected as tliclpaion is with 1^1© 
remembrauce of past happinl^s, the 'sense fn .j|)rescnt 
blessings, and the hope of future peace and prospHitJr^ 
every dictate of wisdom, every feeling . of duty, and 
every emotion of patriotism^tend^ to inspire fidelity^ 
and devotion to it, and adtf^nish uSbautiously to avoid 
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any unnecessary controyersy which can cither en- 
danifcr it or irapai,i;.its stren<ft]i, the chief element of 
whicli is t(i he found hi the regard and afl’ection of the 
people for each otfrcr. 

Z. TAYLOR. 

■VtASUiNOTON City, I). C., January 21st, 1850. 


D. 

Exb,cutive Departmeiit of California, 

Augmt :'.0, 1849. 

Gentsr^ : — fl have the honor to transmit, herewith, 
cf^^ies papers and letter^ issued by me since 

niy despatcli of June 80, and to continue my report 
ott' thg civil afBffrs of tins country from this dafe. 

Acoillhpanied by Captain iralloek, Secretary of 
State for Oalii'ornia, and Major Canliy, Captain Wes- 
cott, and Lieutenant Derby, of iny militai'y staff, I 
left this place on tho 5th July^/or the purpose of in- 
specting the military posts in the interior, and of 
learning from personal observation the actual state 
of afliiirs in tlio mineral rl^ions, and also of allaying, 
so far as I could,!jjiic hostile feeling which was said to 
exist between th^“ Americans and foreigners wlio were 
working the gold placers,. My repoid on tho state 
of^Jlie troops and a. more d|tailc(| account of my tour 
will he forwarded^^yrith my niilitaYy papers. 

l^issing the ^mission of Han Jnaii Bautista, wc 
crossed the coast range of mountains near the rancho 
of Henor Pacheco, and struck the San Joaquin Iliyor 
near thg^outh of the Merced ; and, after visiting 
Major MilBer’s camg.^^ the Stanislaus, wc proceeded 
to examine the principal placeY« nn the trlhntn.ries of 
37 ^ 
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that river and of the Tuolumne/^' These washings or 
diggings have been among tUc ri^^st and most pro- 
ductive in Caliroriiia. . 

They are situated within a circuit of some twelve 
or fifteen miles, and a.#kfiown as Jamestow^ Wood’s 
Creek, Sonoranian Camp, Sullivan’s Creek, Curtises 
Creek, Freneli Creek, Carson^ Cr#e]^ and Angelo 
' Creek. Some of these, ha^e become pWees of consi- 
derable business, particillarly the SoiioraSf^i Camp, 


wliich pres(>nt%’|;he appearantJe ^f a"city oi|panvas h^|| ^ | ||i » 

Passing the Stanislaiis ifeiver in tlu; mountains,' we 
proceeded to ^lajor Kmgsbiiry’f camp fiSrl'^ho 
of flic American Rhxu-, ^ossing in ,oiir,^|onto the 
Calaveras^ Moqueluine, Seco, and Cosum nW^li vers ; 
all of which liavo rich washings near ^ their sourcll^, 
and oh their bars and islands. FrblSri MnjQ|: 
bury's catnp wc ascended the American lliver^^lo Cul- 
laiiio Hills, where the first placer "Wks diseo^'ered ])y 
Captain Sutter's employees in the spring of 1848. 
Froih Cullamo we creased the coui|try l:o tJ,tockt()n, a 
now town on an estero some distance above tlio. month 
of the Sail Jt)a(|uin, and thence pjoebeded to Colonel 
Cazey’s camp at the straidPof Carqhiniies ; returning 
via ’ San Francisco to Monterey,^vliicli place wo 
readied on the aftcrhdbn of the Dtlr^nstant. 

Wo found the country, at this season ^ry and 
parched by llie sun, tho'^at of whidi became v^fp" 
great tin; moment we^ros^d^lic co||iit range of moun- 
tains. TIjc thermoiiK^ter ranges as liigli as Fah. 
in'^tbe shade, and above 140*^ Fah. in thS sun. A 
great portion of the valhy of tto Joaquin is so bariisaa 
as scarcely to afi’ord subsislhhce for our ani|^als, and 
can never be of rbucli value for ^^ricultura® purposes. 
There, however, is, son^ excellent land on the cast 
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sido of that i i'.a'.\SWderinLr its largo tributaries. A 
coiisideraflo of tie valh‘js of the Moiiuelume, 

Sooo, Oosuiiioos, a^l Ainorioaii It i vers is also well 
adapted to agrieidtiua* : and the broad plains lying 
between tbeni fnrnisb abmuMfiU ])astiire for raising 
sto(dv. Ihit tlic amount of go,p<l arable land, as com- 
pared with thu- extent of coimtiy wdiieh w^e passed 
o\er, is siut .lifnT.,1 I am incpned to believe that the 
richness arid e:?rtteijue fertility of certain localities 
b^H^^led to erroneous conclusions respect iug the 
general character of the Country. Certain it is, that 
wdiillS^viJhore be found sufficieiit iiralile lands to 
su})polw|tf wadi ^cultivato(|, a numerous popidation, 
here is ntio a very groat extent of rough and moun- 
l!Sii(?t!S^C|!Ountry ami sandy and harren plains whi(di 
a^e of little value. The grcjjttJ^ifficult^, to he en- 
coiintcml in agriculturaFpurOTf# in souffe portions of 
California is tlie waiixt “^of water for irrigation ; but 
possibly tills difficulty ihay be overcome in part by 
resorting to aj’tesi^ wells. If^o^ much of the public 
land wJjicH i#" no* uniSaleahle may be brought into 
market, and the settlement of the country greatly ac- 
celerated. I w^ould, therefore, suggest whether it 
may not be adyjptible for our government to direct 
some experimeut|^ t§ he made at the public expense in 
sinking wells of tliis cliaracter, for even if unsuccess- 
ful; as a means of irrigalg^', tlieir construction will 
greatly assist in deteriiiini^ th# geological character 
of the country,;;,, At pj^esent nearly all agi’icultural 
labors are suspended in the general sci ambli^ for gold ; 
but the enormous prices paid for fruit and vegetables 
in tlie towns wild- undoubtedly induce many, during 
the comi|5g year|.|to ^rn tlieir attentibn to the cultiva- 
tion of thS^soil. ThI failure on the part of Congress, 
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at its last session, to autliorI|e the sale of public lands 
in California, lias proved dfetrim^g^l to tfH agricul- 
tural interest of llie country. | 

A large number of those who have recently emi- 
grated to California -!ar4 desirous to locate thems(‘lves 
permanently in the country, and to cultivate the soil, 
but the uncertainty which exists wdtl^^j^espoct to the 
validity of land titles in ^n-lifornia, ah(f4o what actu- 
ally constitutes the public dorna^i, serves a, serious 
check to the forming of new. agricultural settleullyi|,; 
moreover, speculators arc purchasing up fraudulent 
and invalid titles to large tracts ofHhe (i|^ain, 

and selling them off in parens, and at^enormoiii^rofits, 
to tliosewdio liave recently arrived in the cmimry, and 
who are necessarily ignorant of the real m 

case. ^AUihp- in California w^e seciipi- 
larizcd, or maide goroftfcicnf property, by a'law^f 
Mexiep, da^ed August lYth, 1833, and the territorial 
government of,, .California, under ;;the authority of the 
M(*xican laws, leased and sold a p(^iou^f ^theso lands 
and mission property. Another *rti(m ot* this pro- 
perty, however, still remained un^d when the Ameri- 
cans took possession of the country, and it has since 
been left in the hands of goverimi#t agents for pre- 
servation. Erroneously%npposirifl|ptlij|,t these lan^s are 
subject to pre-em])tion 1%®, some of the recent emi- 
grants have att(;mpted to^ttle upon them. % 

But I cannot deeni myself justifiable in permitting 
this, for I do not conceive that lands :^f|iich ha\e been 
under cultivation for half a century, and now belong 


to government^ can be subject to the pre-emptidn 
claims of private individuals, in thi^same rp^nner as 
the uncultivated Farids of the domain. It is, 

how'ever, important for the interest of the Gentry that 
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these mission liuuls he brought into niark(‘t witli tlie 
least delay^aiKi nlso that pro\ i.siou be Tiiade 

by law for the seltleihent and sale of other ]:>u])lie lands 
in ( hilifornia. And as disputes almost daily oceur- 
rini:; beiween individuals n'spectino the exUmt of 
tlioiv storral (dalnis, and tlie validity of tl)eir titles, 1 
would uri]:(‘ upon our govermnent the necessity of 
iniTm/ liaiely talcing measures for the S})eedy and tinnl 
s;'T I irnnoit t.lu'so titles upon j)riTl(‘i|)les of 0(|uity and 
jiistit'e. This is ahsolutely essentia) for tlie peace 
ami prosperity of th(‘ country. 

hd'r iiiforination connci'.ted with this suhjbct, T licg 
ieinelocall attention to the rejjort of Captain Ilal- 
leek, Seeretarv of Mate f(»r California, which tvas 
forwardcH Wasliingtou by my })rcdec('Ssor, in the 
lairly lairfr of A jiril last. 

Tlefore leaving Monterey 1 heard numerous rumors 
, of ii-regulaiitles and crimes among tliosi' working in 
tln‘ 1ml, on visiting the mining regions, I 

was agreeahly surprised to learn thui every thing was 
((iiiio the revi'rso from what had been represented, 
and tliat order and regular] tyMvero prt‘S(‘rv(;d through- 
out almo.st the (‘utlro c.\tent of the mineral distriets. 
Ill each bllK.‘ settlenu'ut, (u' tented town, IIk' niinei’.s 
liave ek'('ted tlndr local alcaldes a.nd constables, wliose 
jmli'ual (](‘cisions and ollicialj^cis are sustained by the 
])eople, and (uifoia'ed with irrttch regnlarity a,nd energy. 
It is true, that in a few' instances certain local »|ues> 
lion,« have produced temporary exeitenn'iits ami difli- 
cuhies, but node of these liave been of a Wl^ry imjiortant 
cbaraetei*, or led to serious results. Alcaldes Imvo 

ii; "O 

proliably in some cases, und(*r p<‘culiar circum- 
stances, exercised judicial powmrs wdiich W(‘re never 
eonierred trf on them by law ; butiN;hc general result 

80 
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has been favorii])ic to ihc pryserv:iiioii of order and 
th(‘ ion of jiist’Hio. ^ 

^J’he {)]<[ pldr-rnt are still exeeodingly [(ro.lr.ctivo* and 
new ones are ulinost daily disc ^vered in tlu^ soialier 
streams running from tlie western s]o])c of llie 8ierra 
Nevada into the greiit i^rallcys of the tSacrumento and 
San Joaquin llLvers. 

I am satislied, ]m;^yevo|:,^rom personal observation, 
that very exaggerated accounts liavo b^n sent to 
the United States rcspqptir^ tlio ease witii which tlic 
precious metal is extracted from the earth, and that 
many who come to this country rvith the exp^tatiou 
of ac(|ulring sudden wealth, Avith little or nojanor, will 
bo sadly disappointed. It is true that the i'CAvard of 
labor in tlie mines is very high ; but it slioula^ijpt ho 
forgotten-} tha.t gold d^itip and gold tvashifig in that 
climate rctpiirc strong. .constitutions an(| great physicail 
exertions, and very few need ,^xpcct to acfiuiia^ for- « 
tunes by working the placci% without severe labor 
and fixed habits ft* industry an{| temperance. Tho 
yield of different localities is, of course, very difierent, 
some of the placers being exceejiingly rich, wliilc tho 
product of others is scarcely Mfficiont to j)ay tho 
expenses of working. But I think the general a verages 
per diem, for tliose actually employed in wasli^jg for 
gold, Avill not vary mucli^mm an oiinee or an ounce 
and a half per man; sou^mako much more than that 
sum, while those Avho arc less forj^tunate fall much short 
of it. The actual iiumb<^r of pcrsoiis was’kiinr tlio 
placers Avill not vary mucli from ten thousand. Tiic 
entire populalion noAv in th^ mioing district is much 
greater than that niimhcr 5 but many arc engaefcnl in 
mercantile pui’saits^ and in ti^sporting^goods and 
provisions, while others employ much of their time in 
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‘‘ liri'.-iioctiii*" uf )>Mki;ig foi- iioW'T a.uil riclier locali- 

I ‘ liiai luv vc[a*rtsHvliu-li IkuI rt*a<*]ie(l me 

of ''M-'-iiilrics ];; {WL'rTi iiH'l'ica ii.-i nihl foreigner.^, in 
til;' inliiiiiL: worr grvntfy C-xa^rgornlod, and 

tii.i:, V. iili :< f' V*- iii'lividna! i‘AC('j)ii»>ns, i*vcry tlniig liad 
cjuirt and ordorly. In sonu.' oi’ the northeim 
rs a |)a,rly (‘i‘ .Vmfrionns and liiiivipoans, m'ged 
Mi* iiv j'i.hiiical aspirants, wlio si'riii 'Aiiling i o rmlmigor 
I'r' ])t'ao<‘ tranipnllil V oi conntry, ifi ni'der to 
]>;•<. lia-ii' o'a -na 1 intorost, ]ia\(^ :i:«siiinod illO 

a nlmriiy !■) ■' all .daalr njs ainl Sentli AnundiMUS 

fr -ai liiai ]ian of t]u‘ Irrritoiy. ddieir,^ orflors were 
suliniitt('d to by tlio Ibroignors, a jjortloii of 
roiiibvnd i(» tin* TniiKss further south, whore the 
.AT.Moriean p-/judatio]i nianll\‘s(cd a V(‘ry d«‘cid(.‘d rlispo- 
sii:'ai tn afi'^id tlicin prbtrction should lin*v ho fulrllKU’ 
/i<‘Ntr(l. d’lio mo:-t* iijtolli^ont a.nd tliinking ]»ortiou 
«»;■ Anu‘rl(aiiis la-gard this nuMsuro as illegal and ijijii-- 
dic/ous, aiid will dlseoujpa'iianeo any repetition of 
iie>veun-nis SQ^,\veU caieulated to dist'uid) tlu^ puhlie 
t r.i rn juillity^ and to ercat«' liiiter arid e\'.‘isp<'rated fe(d- 
iog', w}ier(‘ it is t‘vidontIy our.poliey to^^itjadtivaft'e thor^c 
‘d' the n»osf friendly eharaeter. fSome of the Kngli>li, 

I ; i.'ii, and ii''niiaii ^migrants, iii the norlheru phterni^ 
a.' -isi' in thi- niov<-nieni against t]r(‘ Me\i'-ans, Perii- 
'/iaiiS, an-i riiilian-, and jn-ohahiy exiuirtl themselves 
UMcii la;;;!* ihauanv^l* (uir own eiti/.mis to create a 
]. t'judi ’e and cxi'itennujt against ijje,,, lS])a.riish race. 

’1 ijev \\('re prohaldy acttiated by pe(MinIa.ry infoi'est. 
d'ie' grrat influx of people from the sotithern ]iortion 
of t!ii (■.eilinent.^vvas diiniiii.-hing tin* pr i^ic of ladair iu 
t!:- luwiis T!e;u- ndrllMjrii ri^.s, iuid the largo 
liuiiiher «>r j;aek aniinais btonglit from Lower Califor- 
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nm niid Sonora was producing a corros[)0rti(ii ng reduc- 
tion in the cxporLses of transpur tuAion. ^ 

For example, ilio price of a })ack mule lu%omG 
parts of the iiiiiiiiig districts a few rnonlljs ago was 
about §500, whereas they can now he pureliased for 
less tlinn §150. The cost of trans]K)rlatiou from the 
principal landing on the San Jdafpdn liiver to the 
Sonoi’anian (;amp was §75 per hundred, whereas at the^ 
presemt time it is only about §7. 

This lias redueiMl the prices of ])vovisions in the 
placern one a,ii<l two hundred pin* cent. ' Some of the 
HKTchaiits wlio had largo stocks of goods in the mines, 
and those who wore cm gaged in trans])ortation at the 
prices formmly paid, hav(^ suflen‘d by the ebango, 
and it is natural that they shouldTeel ineelised against 
that class of foreigners who have conlributeil most to 
eftedt it. ' 

Fut it is thought liy others that the great majority 
of tho laixu’ers and consumers in the mining districts 
have hoon hincfited by this change, and that it would 
be injuri(ms to the prosperity 5f the country to restore 
tilings 10 their former state by the expulsion and pro- 
hibit ion. ^f for^ij^gnei'S from the mines. 

Americans, ])y their superior iTitelligenco and 
shrewdness in business, generally eon i rive to turn to 
tbeir own l)emllt the ea.rnings of tlu^ Mexicans, 
Chilians, and Ihuaivians in this country, and any 
measure of exclusiveness wliieli i^^ealeulated U) diminish 
the productive, labor of California would lie of execed- 
ingly "doubtful policy. 

When ajiplied to by tlm diflereiit jiarties for my 
opinion on (question of expelling foreigners, I have 
uniformly told thci^kat no pei^sons^ native Americans 
or foreigners, have any Ic^^l tP dig gold in tho 
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public ])^t tluit, uutil tlic ^irovorpinont of tlie 

rnitc<I sliouM act jii tlie matter, tliey v/oiild 

mclrsie l iu tlieir ])iirsuit8 ; that I could not 
couiitciKnic(‘ aiiv rla.-s of men in tlieir attempts to 
nionojxjlize till' v.nrkinij; of the pines, and that all 
(pK stions lop.rlilne: the temporary rip:ht of individuals 
to work in 4 -tarticn]i#r localities, of whicli th(‘y wcu’o ia 
''\^,a(*tna] jiosstaision, should he loft to the decision of the 
local judi(dal authorities. 

I eamiot <1 »se my }*emarks on this subject Avitnout 
ayalii eallinit tho^ attfuuiori of o’overnnumt to the 
imporianee of establisltiie^' a mint in California at the 
earliest moment. '' 

This moasmaj is called for hy every consideption 
ol* natural ])oli(^y and of justice to the lacrcantilc 
ndninit yiopulation of (bilifoftiia. 

( JeiK'ral Keartiy, during his administratioii of affairs 
n this country, ajipointed^by virtue of ids authority 
IS g()V(‘rrtor of California, Too sub-Indian agents, who 
lave (‘ver since been continued iu olliee, and their 
a‘rvic(‘S ^tund of great utility in preserving harmony 
imong the wild tribes, and in regulating their inter- 
•nurse with the Avhit(‘S. 

I’hi'y have heeii jiaid from the ‘"civil fund” very 
n^derato salaries, wliieh will he continued until arri- 
,'als of agents regularly appointed liy tlic general 
Z'iv(‘rnnieiit. Xot withstanding eveiy etlort on tlio 

part of tliose agents «iP'i of the otlici'rs of tlie army 
here, it has not been jiossihle at all times to prewamt 
aggr(‘ssion on the part of the wliites, or to restrai^ 
tlie Indians from avenging these injuries in their owti 
way. 

In the niontlidf Ajiril last, fhftg|gent in the Sacra- 
mento valh‘v rf'odrted tlijtt a bo(^^f Oregonians and 
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mountaineers had eominittod most liojjjriljTG 4)arharitie3 
on the defenceless Indians in tliat vicinity. ^ 

Those cruel and inhuman j)re(*<H;diii;j:s, ;:dde(1^)er~ 
haps, to tlie oxeculion of a nnniher of eliiids some year 
and a half sine(,‘ hy.^a. iniiitarv force sent into tlie San 
Joaquin valley ])y my predecessor, (tic* facts oi' vliicli 
were rej)orted to Washington at flki time,) have neces- 
sarily ]>roduce<l a Iiostile feeling on the j)art of the^^ 
natives, and several small pai ti(‘S of whites, who, in 
Iheir pursuit of gold, vcT)tured too far into tlie Indian 
country, liave hoen hilled. 

INly eorrespoudenee with liie Indian agents and 
military ofticei’S (‘stahlished in tlio' Saeraineuto and ^ 
San ^Joaquin valhys will inform you of the measures 
taken to prevent a repetition of tlu‘se dilficulties. 

I would respeetlully recommend that at least three 
suh-lndian agimls he aj)pointcd for tliis eountry, and 
stationed in the valleys oLtho Sacramento and Sa,n^ 
Joaquin. 

These agents should reedve ample j)ay in order to, 
enable tlicin to defray the expenses of li\'ing in tliat 
])art of the eountry, and should be mtui of flic highest 
moral efaarae^-; for otlierAvise they would not resist 
the leniptation to engage in illicit trade Svith the 
natives, or to employ them for the individual benefit 
of the agents in wasliing for gohl. 

The election called’ by me fotv- the 1st instant was 
held on that day, and has bel^a attended with the 
»wost ]ia[)})y results. ^ 

Every district has elected its local ofheers, and 
a})pointed delegates to meet in general convention at 
this ]>laee the Lst proximo, to form at State Con- 
stitution or plan oJ||territorial g0v4'niiaent, which will 
ho submitted to th^ieople for their ratification, and 
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ton for tlit^ action of Con- 


transmitte 

^ ^ 1 . 

Most of th(‘ ^y^catmid judicial oiDcors named in my 

proclaijialfv)]! of tlie od of June, hi^ already entered 
uj»o/i ih(.‘ir duti(‘s, and tlic intj^rost 'wliieli was taken 
]a' ])ooplc in every part of the country inHliia 
ch‘etion, and tlic zeal manifested by those elected and 
a'flpoiiited to ofliee, afford strong liopcs that the exist- 
ing goveriiiuent will he able to preserve order ’and 
secure the administration of justio® until a new one 
sliah he ])ut. into regular and '^ucccSsful operation. 

Ill my foriiKT" clesj|||t6h I' mentioned that the civil 
f)l}ieci-s of the existing ^<^vern merit would be paid their 
la'g^lar salaries from the civil funds,” which had 
Ibeen formed, under thcfiii'ociiou of tlie governor of 
CaliforniiT^ nfaiiily out of the proceeds of the temporary 
custom-l^ouftcs established by miy })re<leccssors on this 


coast, ^ 

It will also be necessOTy to^iso a portion of this 
fund in the immediate construction of jails for the 
secunty . of cifil prisoners. 

The yunt of such jails Imis already led to the most 
serious incoiiveniencies prisoners h|^e so frei^uently 
effi‘cteJ their escape, that, on several occasions, the 
|)eople have risen in masses an,^ executed criminals 
immediately after trial, and without waiting for the 
due 1‘ulfilmeiit of aU t|fe requisitions of the laws. 

in jnajtiy cases it has been found nccessai'y fo confine 
civil [irisuiiers on hoard vessels of war, and in the 
gm: i d-houses of the garrison; hut in to^^yns, at a dis- 
tance f^nii the coaet and the uiilitary ])Osts, the difii- 
^idiyof refining pnsoni;rs in custody Ms led, in some 
iiista nees, to iinmeipiate ^nd summary ^ecutions. 

'i bis inihcalis f^r an immediate remedy^ whic^will 
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be aflbfdcd, so fer us tlie moans at will 

admit. ^ ^ ^ 

I beg leave, in this^lace, to add a low remarks on 
tlic use wliich fiq^U^een, and will connimo fb be, made 
of this civil ^ 

Hi the instructions from Washington to Ocncral 
Kearny, in 1841), for his gni<hi4©<? i*^ California, the 
establishment, of port regulations on this coast 
assigned to the commarulor of the J^acifu; iiqiKPd ran ^ 
while it was saidi^^** the a})j)ointiucnt of tenj]>orary col- 
lectors at the several ports, appertains to the civil 
goAxrnor of the })r()vince/’ 

It was also directed that tlfe duties at the cjistom- 
houses b(5 used for the support of the nece^ary 
officers of the civil goveri^uuit. This division 
duties, and this disposition of the pretOe'Sds of the 
eustoins wci’c continue#' during tiie wliolo Wa|. ^ 

On the receipt of the T r easury Depar|n'ient regu- 
lations respecting th^ correction of rnilitary coiftri- 
butioiis in Mexico, officers of the atm}’' jind r^avy 
were made collectors at some of the’**: ports, lAf at 
others the civil collectors* appointed hj^the (governor 
of California >^re retaiiKMLv^ 

Af the close of the war, Governor Mason, for r(‘a- 
sons already coininunicated, determined to continilb 
the collection of revenue in the country, on the au- 
thority which had previously %cn given to him, until 
CoiJirrcll^3 should\ct in the matter, or orders to the 

’ . 'S.‘ 

contrary he i^ccijcd from Washington. Tie, iliore- 
fore, as goy^remr of California, again apppinltul cnil 
collectors an the ports Avhci’c inilikiiy officers Jiad tem- 
porarily pei^Tned those duties, and^^ ^eellectcd tj^yp 
customs on lu Toremn goods,. i|^;accordance with the 
provisioailf of the tanff of 1 84?!. wliflo the omnmnrjdovo, 
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of the sqiuulf'on confiii€€fJ the di»o®tioii of 

nil ninttef’s rohitiiiu^ to porfc^, regulations. A double 
iireessity hnp^ ef^ the governor to this course; The 
I'ountry'^'HS m pressing neq^ a^ j ^i ese foreign goods, 
^ and Congress had established n<>f)prt.,^ entry on this 
(‘oast. The Avant of a more coniph-tt' organization of 
tlu) oxistingeivil government was daily iiicreiising, and, 
a^ Congress liad made no pi;avisions for supporting a 
goV(Tnment in this country, it was ahsolutely necessary 
tn eiaaite a fund for that pnrp(»so from the duties coh 
loett'd on these foreign goods. It is true tiiat there 
v:crc no laws authorizing tin* ecdlectiou of these 
du^es; hut at llie same tinu‘ the laws forbade the 
landing (»f the goods till the duties icm- paid. Gov- 
ernor Mason, thenTore, had no alternative but to 
pursue the course which he adapted. IFe ininnalialely 
communicated to 4\hishington Ins aetiou in the ease; 
and as the receipt of li^ dt'spatch was acknowd<‘dged 
withoiitn any 'dissent being e>q^ressrd. it must bo pre- 
stinn'd that hia^ilcourse met thov a]>probation of the 
gdHh rninljat. When assumed (‘oininand in tins 
country as civil governor, 1 was directed to reia.ivo 
tiu‘S(' ('oniiuunieations and instructions from (lovernor 
I\lason, foir my guidance in the admiiiLsiration of (he 
(dvil affairs of this dVrritury. 1 havt^ accordingly 
coniinued th<‘ collection of the ri'venue, ami added 
flic proceeds !*> the civil fund," using that fund for 
(he ncoo^sary cxjiensi'S of tlie civil government. Tin; 
ex])enses <.»f employing civil oOieer»^ in this <*ountry 
ai c very great ; and as I have no authoi ity to lay 
taxes, jliis fund forms niy (>uly means of carrying coa 
the government. The necessity of |^iip,l'>ying tiieso 
oliicA-rs, and of pa^pg them fch||/ull s *rk‘s a.uthoriz(‘d 
by law luider t£c "^cxistin^ state of afTaSfe, is tbo ob** 

I?. 
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vious to^)T#quire c^^iaaent. I liUve plcdgoj^iyself to 
pay these salaries from, Ihc “civil fund,” milcss for- 
bidden to do so ))y direct orders ♦oni Washington ; 
and that pledge b aJul fill ed . Tfflf “ citil fund” 

was coniinence4 irf^hfi,,,.early part of 1847, and has 
been formed and used.in the manner pointed out in 
the early instructions to the governor of- the Terri- 
tory. This money ha a ^on collected and disbursed’ 
3y the ^Hxoverrior of California” and by those ap- 
pointed by him in virtue of bis olliee. lie is, tbere- 
[bre, the person responsible for this money, l)otb4;o 
Lbc government and to th«S parti('S from wboni it is 
jollected, and it can be cx])ended only on bis or^^rs. 
KTone of the military departments Of the army, nor 
iny army ofheer simply ip virtue of his commission,^ 
xiii have any control, direcl;"nr indirect, over it. It is 
.rue tliat some of this money has, from time to1:ime, ais 
lie wants of the service required, bcoii transfei red to 
lie different military departments ; but tl^is transfer 
vas in the form of a han^ and thi^oney so trang- 
ierred will be returned to the ‘Scivil fund’ ^ as soolPlI 
irrangemeiits can be made for that purpose. The in- 
creased expenditures for the support of the existing 
government will sSLi render the restoration %bsoluttly 
lecessary ; especially as the transfer of the custom- 
louses to the regular collectors appointed by the 
general goveitimeut, will now cut off all further mcaill 
)f supplying the civil treasury. T|iese collectors have 
lot yet arrived, but arc daily expected. 

Very respectfully, your obedient ierV;8ait, 
BEIfNET EILEY, 

t vet Brig. Ge7i. U. S, 

and^^Go'Serno^tff California. 

Major-GeiSieral R. 

Adjutiint-GenerM of the Armg^ Washingtofij JD. 
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Tlie oQicial despatch of General Persifor 

F. Srnitli, eonttiliis an opinion of the position of San 
FraiH'isco tf)tJi]h^difiennit from tliat of the iiinncroiia 
^'alifornia tourists. It . ,18 a valuable opinion, never- 
tl)‘‘]oss, and led to the selection .pithe town of Benicia, 
on tile Straits of Karquiuez, aS a military and naval 
station. 


llEADQUAPwTKnf^ %mRT) DIVISION, 

fSan. Franriiieo, April 5, 1849. 
^(iKXKRAL: — Since last eommunieation no troops 

have arriv(Ml to change tlie strength of the force here; 
but the steam' transport Edith arriv(Ml on the 21st of 
March, and rcjiorts that . the trati sports Iowa and 
Massachus(‘tts, the former liaving General lliley with 
a part of the 2d infantry, and the latter liaving tlie 
eoniinand of artillery for Gn^gon on board, left \bil- 
paraiso about tln^ 8tb of February. The former is 
c.'^fK'cted here every day, and the Edith is hild in 
r<^'uliTless to convoy the troops south to the position 
they are, to (xanipy. 

There will be great diflicultj in establishing and 
imiintaining a jiost at the mouth of the Gila, 
until mere knowledge is actjuinal of tlie naviga- 
tion of tlie head of the gulf of Calif. aaiia and the 
lower part of the Colorado. Trunsporiatioii by laud 
trom San Diego is iiiijiossihle for large quaiititi(‘S 
(>f stores. 

In the gulf, the winds blow in the wintiT almost 
invariably from the norlliward; and in the summer, 
when they come occasionally from soiulivvard, it 
is in violent gales, with severe si^lls and tli un- 
der, rendering jf' vciy dangerous^o Ix^ in the 
gulf then. In other words, K is always dilEcult to 
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nin Tip tlic gulf, but almost ahya} % easy tq fun soutli. 
These eircunistiinees render the employment of steam 
vessels very advantageous. If tlie Havigatidlni of tlio 
gulf permits the E.ditli to ||i 0 ; used, she ivill ansiver, 
having both sails and jteam. If she draws too much 
water, otliers of lighler draught could ])e ])rociir(‘d. 

I mention this now, as the“^4oundi^y commission will 
commence tlieir labors ^n this end of the line, and^ 
■will bo on the Gihi^+ju^xt season. 1 slionld have ob- 
served that tile (.‘olorado is supposed to be navigable 
only for boats drawing three of fostfi' feet. * # 

I sec no reason for ]>osting troops on any other 
point out of reach of th(‘ ports on the Ihieific. Tdie 
Indians in the interior do fiot make it necessary, 
it would be useless to place th(‘m msar the inines to 
maintain order there. iXothing but the estaldishment 
of a, regular civil government, to be carried on by 
those most interewed! in the existence of good order, 
will answer that end. % 

Such detachments as go to the southern part of the 
Territory will aoeOfdingly be jdaecd, as l^pretoforo 
mentioned, in healthy and convenient positions, and 
those on this bay at sueh ])oinTs as will eombine good 
climate, convenience of sujjply, and facility iof mo^- 
ment. 1 propose, when such a point is fonnd, to liave 
removed all the ]>ublic stores there, Loth from this 
place and, Monterey, leaving the heavy ordnance and 

The town of San Francisco is no way ritt(‘d for 
militai’y or commercial ]>urposes; there is nq. harbor, 
a had landing-]»lace, had water, no. supplies of ])ro- 
visiciis an iiielement climate, and it is cut off from 
the rest of lljP country, except a long circuit 
around the southern extremity of Ihe bay. In time 
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of war, W'oop’ could bo lar}d(^(i for .many 

milc.s Huutb of llie eiitranco of tlie bay on tlie sea 
bcaoli, aud thus cut it off* by a .^diort lino across the 
peninsula on rdiicli it stands. There arc points on 
the bay, iuoi-(' inland, having good harbors and land- 
ings, g<)(^d water, and open toithe whole country in 
'•'ear, and aee(‘S;eb1(‘ wilhoiit difllculty to ships of the 
;arg<>st t lass. < )ne <d* these should be the point at 
whieli lli(‘ fwtiire d'opots shoidd ho established; and 1 
pi-opose <o go to-inorrow in the Edith, in company with 
Commodore Jonces au^^ other otlicers of the army and 
navy, to exatnine the straits of Karquinez, said to 
cumhino most advantiges. I hope to return and 
^rf^port the result of our examination before the next 
mail b<l^t heaves, (on Monday, 9th,) but at any rate 
by the succeeding boat; a few days afterwards. 

I hope tliat in fixing the port of entry, capital, or 
other public plac(‘S, the law Will leave to the President 
the selection^ otherwise, private intei'osts already 
involved in si)eculation licre, will, by ^misrepresenta- 
tion, load to a very had choic.e. 

If Oongtess has not provided h}’^ law for the govern- 
ment of this Territory, or its admission as a State, I 
would he A^eryghid that the government would oflicial- 
Ij^ promulgate its views as to tlu^ civil autliority now 
exercised here. Some important (pu‘stioiis of law, 
involving holli life and projxn-ty, are now depending; 
and judg(‘s and jjirors, 'without experience in these 
di Hi cult (piestions, are called upon to act under great 
res})()nsibiUty. 

L Appears to bo the opinion of merchants in many 
of the ports of the Ihicific — and thew allege in sup- 
port of it the advice of some of our lonsiils — that in 
virtue of the circtife of tliesSecretarv of the Treasury 
38* • 
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of October^O, as the Treasury i)t|)artincnt"c‘oukl^not 
collect duties on imports in California, their goods, 
tliougli dutiable, could be imported 'without pa-jdng 
duty. I have held that thi^was not the construction 
proper to bo given to the circular, but only that the 
law had not provided the means of collecting duties 
licre, that law being still in force w^^ch prohibits cer- 
tahi goods being introduced into the United States, 
unless they pay duties as prescribed ; ^liat (’onse- 
quontly no dutiable goods can be landed in California 
unless tlioy shall have paid tiei^ulies^clsolrhcre — the 
effect of which W011I4 be, tlmt ^hey cdVtfd not bo ad- 
mitted at itll from foreign ports. 

Under the circumstances, which showed a very harS'^# 
case, I thought it proper that the parti(*s tii^buld bo 
allowed to deposit the amount of duties and land the 
goods ; but, lest this should l)e construed as giviijjg 
them a right foi%thc future, and as tlie president may 
th&k proper to put an end to this indd^ence,j,I have 
adJrc'ssed a ci^ula^.to all our consuls on these seas, ^ 
warning tliem of this possibility — a copy 0^ which is 
inclosed. 

1 was directed, when coming here, by the Secretary 
of War, to do all I could to facilitate the arrival of 
tlie civil officers of government in Oregon, as the 
public service required their preseuce there. The 
steamer in which we came here could go no fartlier 
north, ami there -was no pos^ilble of those gentle- 
men getting thergi except on a small vessel about sail- 
ing, on w’hieli thbi0 were no. accornraodations. 

Commodore Jones kindly sent carpenters from the 
fleet to put up ^me hertlis, ami on General Adair’s 
(the collector's) representation, thai;|to bed<lirig could 
be procured, I directed the quartermaster to issue him 
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the accessary iiunihcr of blankets for the voyage, and 
take liis receipt for them. I respectfuily ask that 
tills ma}^ approved, and tlio ainonnt charged to 
Geiiei*ad Adair. Tlie quartermaster could not tell him 
the price of the hlankets 'when he took them. 

As th(^ rainy season has end|d, people are again 
repairing to the mines.' New discoveries farther 
south arc said to have lioen made ; and it is now 
pretty certain that jy|^e whole slope of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, compriseil Avithin the head wafers of the San 
Joaquin to the soutli^and those of the Sacramento to 
the north, contains gold. Tliesc tv.orivers, forming, 
as it Averc, a bracket, join to enter the bay of San 
Francisco; and their tributaries from' the east, in 
their hc^3, expose tlio deposits of gold as they descend 
from the luountains. It is j)n the banks and branches 
of these sfre^ns that adventurers are noAV at AAmrk ; 
hut some excavations elseAA^herc, to a depth equal to 
that ATorn by the creeks, have disclosed quantities simi- 
lar to thbsc most generally found. There appears to 
he a lino parallel to the sunuhit of the main ridge, 
and some distance doAvn the slope, at Avhich the pro- 
duct of gold is at its maximum ; but wbetlior this bo 
from *^ th0\ quantity deposited, or from the difi'erent 
position as relates to the surface, or from the diffi- 
culty of Avorking it, I have not the moans of knoAving. 

Idle gold is found in small particles ; the largest I have 
seen, hut such are i*are, A|eighs scAmnty-ono ounces troy. 
The appearance invariahly is as tliongh it had been 
spurted up Avlicn melted flirongb crevices and fissures 
in drdf)s, Avhich have often the form of the lojives and 
gravel on Avbich they have fallen. I speak of tliis 
as an appearance, gpt as a theory or hJ^^Aothesis. The 
extent ascertained Avithin wl^h gold is thus found is 
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at least four hundred miles long by foi t y wide ; i*u al- 
most every })art of 'vvliieh, where the surface is de- 
pressed by tlie beds of rivers, gold has l)^en obtained 
without digging more than ten feet bclovv' the surface, 
and very seldom tliat much. 

It is impossible furnish any grounds for estima- 
ting the number of peo})le Engaged in mining, or the 
amount they have ])i*oduecd. l/ersons engaged in 
trading with th(‘ miners say t]iey,.^mount to about ten 
thousand, but 1 cannot say with wli at ^reason. They 
can bettor judge of the amount produced, wliicli the 
lowest estimate places at ^4,0(m,000. More than 
three thousand persons have been added to the miners 
up to this time, — chicily JVom Mexico and South 
America. ^ 

When the mines were fir^t discovered, all tne ports 
of South America on the Pacific, and ^ the Sand- 
wich islands, sent the indlchandisc collected and stored 
there to be sold here. They realized enormous profits, 
before any competition from our (‘astern States could 
meet them ; and tlicse goods were generally owned by 
European housc^s, who thus became possessed of the 
first fruits of t]\e mint's, which were shipped to Eu- 
rope on tlicir account; and it is thus tha| so little 
gold has reached the United States. 

Wlien tlie merchandise now on its way from our At- 
lantic States arriyes, and is sold, the (uirreiit will set 
that way ; but tlie jirofits will be mucli dimiuisbod by 
compc'titioii, and still more ])y the enormous expenses 
here for labor, storage, Lc, Tliesc are almost incredi- 
ble ; the ordinary wages for the poorest laborerMs $6 
per day ; many rcciuve $10. 

' The extent imd ricliness of the, gold region have 
not been exaggerated ; ^d the exorbitant prices paid 
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for ];i])or, rent, and subsistence, liave hardly been 
fully set forili. Jhit riM llie estimates of the amount 
actually ])VO(|^u(‘ed are but nier(^ sii])|)osItions, ^vllich 
may surjKiss or may fall shoi t oftlui li'utli. 

1 have aii-em.ly directed tliat the men to'Ayhoin their 
commanding oilicers may give short leaves of ahsonco 
may b(^ (‘m})loycd by the quartermasters at tlie usual 
rates liere. This vill bo an encouragement to tlio 
men and an advantage to the puldic service, as labor 
is bard to g('t. liut I doubt tlic pro])n(dy of yielding 
to tlic cuiTcnt of gold-seeking, and allowing largo 
bodies of tlie lAu to go to tlie mines. It may bo 
permitted to reward good conduct, as any other indul- 
gence is; but to make it general, would be either to 
acj^nowledge the right of the men to modify their 
obligations as they please, or to confess our inability 
to enforce their fulfilment. For the sake of principle 
and preciseness, it would be bttter to adhere to what 
is right though the effect here in this particular 
instance would be the desertion of the men. 

I am, with respect, your ohedient servant, 

PERSIFOR F. SMITH, 
Brevet Major-Gcjicral^ commanding Zd Bivuion. 

Brigadier-General R. Jones, 

Adjutant- General* 
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Appendix F. 

The following despatch contains instnjetions to 
eral Keafnj concerning the conquest of California, 
contained in a despatch from the Secretary of War, 
marked confidential. But a portion of these instruc- 
tions were carried out, in consequence of the antici- 
pation of the conquest by Commodore Stockton and 
Colonel Fremont. 


[Confidential.] 

War Department|if 

WaBliington^ June 3, 1846. 

Sir : I herewith send you a copy of my letter to 
the governor of Missouri for an additional force of 
one thousand mounted men. 

The object of thus adding to the force under your 
command is not, as y#i will perceive, fully set forth 
in that letter, for the reason that it is deemed prudent 
that it should not, at this time, become a *^1Satter of 
public notoriety ; bdt to you it is proper and neces- 
sary that it should be stated. 

It has been decided by the President to be of the 
greatest importance in the pending w ar with Mexico 
to take the earliest possession of Upper California. 
An expedition with that view' is Iiereby ordered, and 
you are designated to command it. To enable you to 
be in sufficient force to 'conduct it successfully, this- 
additional force of a thousand mounted men been 
provided, to follow you in the direction of Santa Fe, 
to be under your orders or the officer you may leave 
in command at Santa Fe. 

It cannot be determined how far this additional 
force will be behind that designed for the SantaJFe 
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expedition, but it will not probably be more than a 
few weeks. When you arrive at Santa Fe with the 
force already called, and shall have taken possession 
of it, you may find yourselves in a condition to garri- 
son it with a small part of your command (as the 
additional force will soon be at that place), and with 
the remainder press forward to California. In that 
case you will make such arrangements as to being 
followed by the reinforcement before mentioned, as in 
your judgment may be deemed safe and prudent. I 
need not say to you t^t in case you conquer Santa 
Fe, (and with it will be included the department or 
state of New Mexico), it will be important to provide 
for retaining safe possession of it. Should you deem 
it prudent to have still more troops for the accom- 
plishment of the objects herein designated, you will 
lose no time in communicating your opinion on that 
point, anjJ all others connected with the enterprise, to 
this department. Indeed, you are hereby authorized 
to make a direct requisition for it upon the governor 
of Missouri. 

It is known that a large body of Mormon emigrants 
dm en roy^te to California for the purpose of settling 
in that country. You are desired to use all proper 
means to have a good understanding with them, to 
the end that the United States may have their co- 
operation in taking possession of and holding that 
country. , It has been suggested here that many of 
these Mormons would willingly enter into the service 
of the United States, and aid us in our expedition 
against California. You are hereby authorized to 
muster into service such as can be induced to volun- 
teer ; not, however, to a number exceeding one-third 
of your entire force. Should they enter the service 



tliey will bo paid as other volimtcers, and you c^n allow 
them to designate, so far as it can be properly done, 
the persons to act as officers thereof. It is under- 
stood that a considerable number of American citizens 
arc now settled on the Sacramento Itiver, near Sutter s 
establishment, called ‘‘ JSlueva Helvetia,'' who are 
well disposed to'wards the United States. Should 
you, on 3^)111* arrival in the countiy, find this to be 
the true state of things there, you are authorized to 
organize and receive into the service of the United 
States such portion of these^c^^ens as you may think 
useful to aid you to hold the possession of the coun- 
try. You will in that case allow them, so far^ as 
you shall judge proper, to select their own ,, offi- 
cers. A large discretionary power is invested^ in 
you in regard to these matters, as w^ell as to all 
others, in relation to the expeditions confided to your 
command. ^ 

The choice of routes by which you will jeiiter Cali- 
fornia will be left ^to your better knowledge and 
ampler iiicans of getting accurate information. We 
are assured that a southern route (called the caravan 
route, by which the wild horses are brought , from $||pt 
country into New Mexico) is practicable, and it is 
suggested as not improbable that it can be passed 
over ill the winter months, or at least late in autumn. 
It is hoped that this information may prove to be 
correct. 

In regard to the routes, the practicability of pro- 
curing needful siip])lics for men and animals, and 
transporting baggage, is a jioint to be w ell considered. 
Should the Ih’esident be disappointed in his cherished 
hope that will be able to reach the interior of 
Upper California before winter, you are then desired 
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to mak^tlie best arpnigemcnt you can for sustaining 
your during tlie winter, and for an early inove- 

^nent in the spring. Tliougli it is very desirable that 
tlie expedition^ should reacli Ca]iforni| this season, 
(and tWe President does not doul^t:^ou will make 
every possible effort to accomplish this object), yet 
if, in your judgment, it cannot bo undertaken with 
a reasonable prospect of success, you will defer 
as above siigge^ed, until spring. You are left 
unembaiTassed by any specific directions in this 
matter. 

It is expected that the naval forces of the United 
States which are now, or will soon be in the Pacific, 
will be in possession of all the towns on the seacoast, 
and will co-operate with you in the conquest of Cali- 
fornia^. Arras, ordnance, munitions of wrar, and pro- 
visions to be used in that country, will be sent by 
sea to our squadron in the Pacific for the use of the 
land forces. 

Should you conquer and take possess!^ of New 
Mexico and t!rpj)er California, or considerable places 
in eitjicr, you will establish temporary civil gov^n- 
Bjl y s therein — abolishing all arbitrary restrictions 
tMt may? exist, so far as it may be done with safety. 
In performing this duty, it w^ould be wise and priident 
to continue in their employment all shell of the exist- 
ing officers as are knowui to be friendly to the United 
States, and will ^ke the oath of allegiance to them. 
The duties at tlie custom-house ought at once to be 
reduced to su§fi a rate as may he barely sufficient to 
maintain the necessary officers, without yielding any 
revenue to the government. You may assure the 
people of those provinces, that it is the wdsh and de- 
sign of the United States to provide for them a free 

89 
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government with the least possible delay, §wilar to 
that which exists in our territories. Th^^ti then 
be called on to exercise the rights of freemen in^ 
electing their^own representatives to the territorial 
legislature. jBp foreseen that what relatef^to the 
civil government will be a difficult and* unpleasant 
part of your duty, and much must necessarily be left 
to your owm discretion. In your whole conduct you^ 

will act in such a manner as best to conciliate the 4a- 

, 'w 

habitants and render them friendly to the United 
States. 

It is desirable that the usual trade between the 
citizens of the United States and the Mexican pro- 
vinces should he continued, as fiir as practicable, 
under the changed condition of things between the 
two countries. In consequence of extending your 
expedition into California, it may be proper that you 
should increase your supply for goods to be distributed 
as presents to the Indians. The United States super- 
in tendon t^«0f Indian affairs at St. Loui^ will aid you 
in procuring these goods. You will be furnished with 
a pjoclamation in the Spanish language, to be ^sued 
by you and circulated among the Mexican pcop^n 
your entering into or approaching then* ’^count^. 
You %ill use your utmost endeavors to have the 
pledges and prothises therein contained carried out to 
the utmost extent. 

I am directed by the President to say that the rank 
of brevet brigadier-general will be conferred on you 
as soon as you commence your movejpient towards 
California, and sent round to you by sea or over the 
country, or to the care of the commandant of our 
squadron in the Pacific. In that way cannon, arms, 
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ammunkion, and s^plies for the land forces will be 
,,Bent 

Very respectfully, youf obedient servant, 

W. L. MARCY, 
SecretWi/ of War. 

Colonel S. W- Kearny. 

Fort I^avenworth^ MisBourL 


Appendix G. 

The particulars of the <^onquest of Upper Cali- 
fornia, as well as llie suppression of the insurrections, 
we have already given in substance as they arc in tho 
despatches of General Kearny and Cohlmodorc Stock- 
ton.5/. But we have said nothing of tho transactions 
in the Peninsula, as that afterwards was suiTendered 
to Mexico. All that is interesting in the conquest of 
Lower California, will be found in the following 
despatches from the commander of the INew York 
regiment of volunteers, which with a nqmber*'^*of^> 
m^ncs were the only troops employed in that qig^r- 
IHP premise, that, after the United States 
marines hid taken San Jos<5, the natives rose, and 
they were reduced to the necessity of taking fefugo 
in an old fort, or euartelj in the town. 

Barracks, Lower California, 

San JoBCy February 20, 1848. 

Sir: I continue my report from the 22d ultimo, 
from which time my force consisted of twenty-seven 
marines and fifteen seamen, of whom five were on the 
sick reportj^besides some twenty volunteers, Califor- 
nians, who It least served to swell the numbers. From 
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that date the enemy were conti^ally in sig!^ of ns, 
intercepting all communication with the i^^en<^, and 
driving off all the cattle from the neighborhood. M 
party of our men who went out to endeavor to obtain 
cattle, were dllN'cn in and narrowly c^6apcd being cut 
off. We succeeded in obtaining a few co^s, however, 
which were very necessary to us in the reduced state 
of our provisions, as, in addition to our garrison, we 
were obliged, in humanity, to sus^in some fifty wo«^jp 
and children of the poor, wdio sought our protection 
in the greatest distress. I found it necessary, as 
soon as our fresh beef wa%consuincd, to put all hands 
on half allovr'ancc of salt provisi(feis. We had no 
bread. On the 4th of February, the^ enemy closed 
around us moii^ and commenced firing upon all who 
showed themselves at oilr port-holes, or. ahoy o, the 
parapets. On the morning of the Gth the cnemj^'ap- 
peared to be a little scattered, a considerable force 
beipg seen riding about some distance from the towm, 
ahU at the same time a strong party of them posted 
4 tt 4he lower end of the street were keeping up an 
amaoying fire upon us. I judged this a favorable 
opportunity to make a sortie upon them, tal 


taiilk 


twenty-five' men wdth me, closed with th^ and^ 
lodged them, driving them into tlie hills Without the 
loss of a man on oni* j)art, and returned to the cuarteL 
On the morning of tlie 7th it was reported to me that 
the enemy had broken into the houses on the main 
street, and there was some property exposed whicli 
might be secured. I took a party of men and went 
down and brought up a num])er of articles belonging 
to the Californians, who were in the cuartel ; some 
distant firing took place, but no injury w||3 sustained. 
On the same day, hearing there were soiiib stores of 
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rice tobj^co in a house some three hi|n(lred yards 
dowrlRlio main street, I determined upon an effort to 
obtain thetti, and sallied out with thirty men: these 
wore immediately fired upon from several different 
quarters, and Some fighting ensued, Ijfesnl ting in the 
• death of pnc of my volunteers — shot through the 
heart. Wc charged down the end of the street, and 
drove the enemy to the cover of a cornfield at the 
gutside of the towH) where they 'were considerably 
reinforced, and recommenced a hot lire ; but we were 
enabled to save a part of the articles which we were 
in search of, though we found -that the enemy had an- 
ticipated us in this object, having forced the building 
from the rear. On thp afternoon of the following 
day, Ilitchie’s sch^^onef, having provjifiUons for us from 
La Paz, came in sight and anchored, but a canoe 
which w'-as enticed toward the. shore by a white flag 
displayed by the enemy, was fired upon, and the 
schooner immediately got under W'ay. 

On the 10th the enemy had entire posscs^llion of the 
town ;. they had perforated with port-holes all tl^js ad-., 
^ jacent houses and walls, occupying the church, «|nd, 

« 3ting their flag on Galindo’s house, ninety yardi dis- 
t, a Wgli commanding position, which ex- 
posed our hack yard and the kitchen to a rakfag fire, 
which from this time forth w^as almost incessant from 
^ all ({uarters upon us, the least exposure of person creat- 
ing a target for fifty simultaneous shots. The enemy^ 
appeared to have some excellent rifles, among other 
arms ; and some of them proved themsoires tolerably 
sharp shooters, sending their balls continually through 
our port-holes. On the 11th the fire was warm, but 
on our part it was rarely that wc cpuld get a sight of 
them. In the aft'^rnoon of this day we had to lament 
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the death of. ^Passed Midshipman M^LanShan, j^^ched 
to the United States ship Cyane ; a ball sttik^ him 
in the right side of the neck, a little beloTV^lihc thyroid 
cartilage, lodged in the left shoulder. lie died in 
about two h0uiT3. He was a young oflBccr of great 
promise, energetic, of much forethought for his age, 
and brave to temerity. All lamented his untimely 
fate, and all bear willing testimony to his worth. 

On the morning of the 12th, at dajdight, wo di||^ 
covered that the enemy had thrown up' a breastwork 
upon the sand, about one hundred and fifty yards to 
the north-east of the chawfeel, and entirely command- 
ing our watering place. We fired s6veral round shot 
at it, with little effect. We succeeded in getting in 
being in strong^dree, and^kept h clffee watcli upon us. 
Their force was ov6r three hun(||*cd, speaking within 
bounds. I immediately eommeiiced digging a well in 
the rear of Mott’s house, which is the lowest groudd. 

I found that we had to go through rock, and judged 
we shoulcf have to dig about twenty feet. I thought 
4t ii#prudent to blast, as the enemy, suspecting our 
inteig^ion, w<&ld throw every obstacle in our wuy. Sn! 
men worked cheerfully on this and the BUQcecdiMp 
day against all difficulties. Our situation wiis beconi- 
ing ndk an imminently critical one, having with the 
greatest economy but four days’ wuter. On the 14th ^ 
we continued digging for water. We found that the 
»*enemy had thrown up a second breastwork more to 
the westward, giving them a cross-fire upon our water- 
ing place : tfiSbre was a continual fire kept up upon the 
cuartel during the day. At three o'clock, 80 minutes 
P. M., a sail was reported^ in sight, which proved to be 
the United Ship Cyane. She anchored rafter sun- 
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down. ; It was of course a joyful sight to us to see 
fricnds^so near; but I was apprehensive that they 
could rcndrf'us but little assistance, the enemy being 
so vastly superior in numbers. The enemy continued 
^ their firing upon us during the night. On the 15th at 
day-light, we became aware that the Cyane was landing 
men. They soon commenced their advance, which for 
a few moments was opposed o^ly by a scattering fire ; 
then the enemy opened upon them in earnest. They 
had concentrated nearly their entire force near San 
Vincente. We saw the "flash of musketry through all 
the hills above the village. There was the odds of 
tliree to one against our friends. Steadily they came 
on, giving back the enemy’s fire as they advanced. 
There was still a 4 |)arty of the enemy occupying tho 
town, firing upon us. I took thirty men, and sallied 
out upon them, drove them from cover, killed one 
aiM wounded several of them, and marched out to 
join tho Cyane’s men, who, with Captain Dupont at 
their head, had now drawn quite near to us. There 
'were|Sx^all detached parties of the enemy still hover^ 
ing about them, and firing at them, but tlfe main body" 
^the enemy had been broken, and retired to ‘^Las 
Animas,”.^ distant two miles. The march of the 
Cyanc’s men tg our relief, through an enemy s%vastly 
their su])erior in numbers, well mounted and possess- 
^%ng every advantage in knowledge of the ground, ,was 
certainly an intrepid exploit, as creditably performed 
as it was skilfully and boldly planned, and reflects 
the greatest honor on all concerned. It resulted most 
fortunately for us in our harassed situation. They 
had hut four wounded ; this cannot be termed any 
thing but the most remarkably good luck, considering 
the severe fire that this heroic little band were ex- 
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posed to. The loss of the enemy we have posi- 
tively ascertained : we hear of thirteen killed, with 
certainty, and general report says ^lirty-five ; 
wounded not known. Of the total loss of the enemy 
in their attack upon the cuartel, 1 cannot speak with * 
certainty; we have found several graves, ^nd know 
of a number wounded, one of whom we have in the 
cuartel a prisoner. I suppose their total loss to be 
not far from fifteen killed, and laany wounded ; I am 
sure it could not be les.8 than this. Our owm total 
loss was three killed and four slightly W'Ounded. After 
the death of Passed Midshipman McLanaliah, there 
remained but one officer to my assistance, Passed 
Midshipman George A. Stevens, to whom, for his 
coolness and indefatigable zeal a|i'a time when so 
much devolved upon him, I am most happy to aceprd 
the higliest credit ; and at the same time I must 
honorably mention the conduct of ^ volunteer, Ifh- 
gene Gillespie, Esq., who, although suffering from ill- 
ness, never deserted his post, and was with me in the 
Bortie of the 7th. The non-commissioned officer^aiid 
inen went tMrough privation, unceasing watchfulness,^ 
and llangcr, without a murmur. I cannot express 
highly my satisfaction in their conduct. Captain 
Dupon| immediately upon his arrival here, becoming 
aware of our situation as regards provisions, took mea- 
surcs for our supply. The day after the battle of San^^ 
Vincente he despatched a train, which brought us by 
hand (the enemy having driven off all the mules and 
horses) a quantity of stores and articles of which we 
stood most in need, among the rest, bread, and has singe 
been unceasing in his exertions for our relief. I cannot 
too earnestly express the obligation^ which w^ are under 
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for the prompt and eflfioient assistance which Captain 
Dupont, his ollicers, and crew have rendered ns. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your o])edient servant, 

‘ CTTA8. IlKYWOOD, 
Lieutenant U, Kari/, conig., iSan Lose. 
Lieut. Col. Henry S. Burton, 

TL jS, Armg, com g. troops in Lower California. 

W. T. STIEBMAN, 

First Lieutenant Sd Artillery^ A. A. A. General. 


H. 

Uni#ed States Barracks, 

La Paz^ California^ April 13^ 1848. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of March 1, 1848, and to report the 
arrival of the army storeship Isabella’' at this place 
oh the 22d of March, 1848, with Captain Naglee’s 
company (U) New Y^ork volunteers, and one hundred^ 
and fourteen recruits for the detachment of New York 
volunteers stationed at this place. 

The rescue of the prisoners of war on the 15th ultimo 
caused great excitement among the enemy, and tended 
very much to disorganize their forces, and the import- 
” ant arrival of the reinforcements to my command 
determined me to take tlie field as soon as possible ; 
accordingly, I left this place on the morning of the 
,2<>th instant with two hundred and seventeen officers 
and men ; Lieutenant Ilalleck, United States en- 
gineers, acting chief of staff, and Passed Midshipman 
Duncan, United States navy, temporarily attached to 
the mounted portion of Captain Naglee’s command. 
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The afternoon of the 27th, a party of fifteen men 
captured, in San Antonio, Pineda, the commander of 
the Mexican forces, with his secretary, Serrano. 

The morning of the 29th, having received informa- 
tion that the enemy had concentrated their forces in'^^; 
Todos Santos, we pressed on with all speed, fearing 
they might evade us, by retreating towards Magdalena 
Bay. The morning of the 30th, about ten o’clock, 
having received accurate information respecting the 
enemy. Captain Naglee with forty-five mounted men 
was despatched to intercept the road loading from 
Todos Santos to Magdalena Bay, and, if practicable, 
to attack the enemy in the rear at the same tii2e our 
main body made its attack in front. c 

The road leading from Todos Santos to La Paz, for 
some distance before reaching the first named place, 
passes through a dense growth of chaparral, (very 
favorable for an ambush), and in this the enemy made 
their arrangements to receive us. We left the road 
about five miles from Todos Santos and marched along 
^ ridge of high land on the north side of the river, 
having full view of the enemy’s operations. 

They then took possession of a commanding hill 
directly in our route, between three and four miles 
from Todos Santos, with their Indians in front. Com- 
panies A and B, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Halleck, were deployed as skirmishers in such a man- 
ner as to expose the enemy to a cross-fire. The enemy 
opened their fire at long distance, but our force ad- 
vanced steadily, reserving their fire until within good > 
musket range, when it was delivered with great elFect, 
and the enemy retreated very rapidly, after a short 
but sharp engagement. At this time, Captain Naglee 
being near Todos Santos, and hearing the firing, 
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attacked the enemy in rc^ar, and after a severe action 
Csompleted their dispersion. Our men and horses being 
too much fatigued by their long march to pursue 
the scattered enemy^ we marched on to Todos San- 
^tos. ,,,• 

Tlie lo|s of the enemy in this engagement cannot 
be ascertained with any accuracy; we know of ten 
kiileiand eight wounded. Our loss was nothing ; one 
inamlSid the horse of Acting Lieutenant Scott were 
sligntly wounded, the enemy, as usual, firing too high. 

Our^jGficers and men fully sustained the character 
ftiey won on the IGth and 27th of November last. 

My warmest thanks are due to Lieutenant Ilalleck, 
for his assistance as chief of staff, and I present him 
particularly to the notice of the colonel commanding, 
for the able manner in which he led on the attack on 
the 80th ultimo. 

Captain Naglee also deserves particular notice for 
the energetic and successful manner in which he ful- 
filled his instructions. 

On the 31st ultimo, Captain Naglee, with fifty 
mounted men of his company, was ordered to pursue 
the enemy in the direction of Magdalena Bay. He 
returned to La Paz on the 12th instant, having pur- 
sued the enemy very closely, capturing five prisoners 
and some arms. 

Lieutenant Ilalleck started for San Josd with a 
party, of mounted men, consisting of one officer and 
twenty-five non-commissioned officers and privates, on 
the btli instant, for the purpose of communicating 
with Captain Dupont, commanding United States 
sloop-of-war Cyane. lie returned here on the 11th 
instant, having captured ten prisoners on his march, 
and taken a number of arms. 
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From him I learn that the naval force at San Jos4 
have thirty odd prisoners, and among others 
ricio Castro,” the self-styled political cdiief of Lower 
California. Lieutenant Seldenf^with a party from the 
Cyane, made a most opportune march oix,i,^aliitiago, 
where he captured a num])er of tlie ciiern^ who had 
fled from the field of Todos Santos. Castro, who 
commanded the enemy’s forces in the action^ the 
80th, was arrested near Maria"" FlorevS by thiftdvil 
authorities and delivered up to Lieutenant SeldeiH 

During the stay of our main body at Todos Saiitos 
fourteen prisoTiers Avere cajitured; among them tw'B 
sons of the reverend padre Gabriel Gonzales, oflicers 
of the Mexican forces. 

We left Todos Santos on the 5th instant, and arrived 
at this place on the 7 th. The result of this short 
campaign has been the complete defeat and dispersion 
of the enemy’s forces. 

We have captured their chief and six officers, and 
one hundred and three non-commissioned officers and 
privates ; and others are daily presenting themselves 
to the civil authorities in diflferent parts of the country. 

The captured arms liave been given to those ran- 
cheros knoAvn to be friendly to the interests of the 
United States, for their protection. 

1 am, sir, with much respect, your obedient servant, 
IIENKY S. BURTON, 
Lieutenant Colonel New York Volunteers. 

Lieutenant W. T, Sherman, 

Act. Adjt. Cren. Tenth Mil, Lep. 

W. T. SHERMAN, 

First Lieut. Zd Artillery A. A. A. Cieneral. 
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AppF^dix I. 

The following despatch from Governor Mason, gives 
an apeount of the state of affairs in Upper California, 
|4n October, 1847 : 

Headquarters’ Tenth Military Department, 

■ Monterey^ Oalifornia^ October 7, 1847. 

I returned from San Francisco yesterday, and 
fofflm here Mr^ Tolerj^with d^^patches from Washing- 
ton, thc'rcceipt of which 1 have the^hoypr to acknow- 
ledge§; I am also informed by Commodore Shubrick 
that^ihe sloop-of-\rar Preble is ready to sail for 
Panama, with l^issod Midshipman Wilson as bearer 
of dcspatcl^es for the United States. I therefore avail 
myself of the opportun^j' to send you my letter of 
18th of Scptember,j^w|th its several packages, and 
now have to communicate^ the result of my visit to 
San Francisco. , 

found the town flourishing and prosperous, wdth a 
busy, industrious population of Americans, and refer 
you to the coj)ies of my military correspondence for the 
steps adopted to give them a goqd. town government. 
The Pay of San Francisco, you are well aware, is a 
spacious, elegant harbor, susceptible of the most per- 
fect defence ; but as yet nothing has been done 
towards ^rtifying it, or even placing any of tlio heavy 
gunsin position at the old fort. It is found almost 
irapossible to get much work out of the volunteers ; 
and all that 1 can now expect of the two companies 
of Major Hardie’s command will be to improve their 
quarters^jat the old presidio. This they are at present 
engaged upon, using lumber made at the horse saw- 
mill, under direction of the assistant quartermaster, 
32 
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Captain Folsom. All this labor is done by the volun- 
teers, so that the impro vomits will bo made at ve®, 
little expense to tlic government. The price of lum- 
ber at San Francisco is $50 pgr M. ^ but Captain 
Folsom says that he has it sawed and delivered; ^7^-^ 
the labor of the volunteers and^^is own macKihery/^at 
about $10. The mill is placed in the tirnb^^nown as 
the lied Woods, near the mission of Sai 
the west and north sides of the bay, wdiere 
can be had. If tlic goycrnmen| design 1 
manent structures to aSy extent in tSis 
would be advisable^ to send out a steam engin^ with 
all the necessary frames and iron-work to aJSpOt to 
immediate use in connexion with the saw and grist 
mills now in possession of the quartermaster’s dSBparf- 
ment here. The site at present selected "“fy Caplin 
Folsom is well adapted, as ealy water communication 
is had with the San Joaquin an^ Sacramento llivcrs ® 
well as the parts of the ebun^fry south of San Francisco. 

At San Francisco || found alt the powder, arn^. 
accoutrements, and perishable ordnance property well 
stored in a buildii!^ prepared for the purpose at the 
presidio barracks ; hut the guns, mortars, carriages, ‘ 

* shot, and shells are" in the town in the open air, ji'ro- 
tccted by paint alone. The great dilliculty of hauling 
such articles over the rugged hills between the tow^ 
and presidio will prevent their being hauled to the 
latter place this season. 

I did design to continue my tour of inspection to 
Sonoma and the Sacramento River, but was recalled ' 
by hearing of the arrival of the bearer of despatches 
at Monterey. ^ ' 

When on ray way up to San Francisco, I #as over^- 
taken by Captain Brown, of the Mormon battalion, 


i RafaeVon 

**^||||||^ 

bo ereeffl^P^- 

%ou«itry, it 
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who had arrived ^ort Hall, where he had left 
his detachment of the battalion, to come to California 
to report to me in person. He brought a muster-roll 
of his detacl^ent, with a power of attorney from all 
^ H members to draw their pay ; and as the battalion 
^feelf Wd been discharged on the IGth of July, Pay- 
master Kihh paid to Captain Brown the money due the 
dMachment xm to that date, according to the rank 
they bore up(# the muster-rolls upon which the batta- 
lion had been mustered out of service. Captain 
Brown^started immediately* for Fort ^ Hall, at which 
placS»* And in the valley of B^ar River he said ^he 
whole Mormon emigration intended to pass the winter. 
!^e reported that he had met Captain Hunt, late of 
the Mormon battalion, who was on his way to meet 
till emigrants and bring into the country this winter, 
if possible, a battalion according to the terms offered 
in my letter to him of the 16th of August, a copy of 
which you will find among th n j n i litary correspondence 
of the department. * 

In my letter I offered Captain Hunt the command 
of the battalion with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
vTyith an adjutant; but I find, by the orders lately 
received, that a battalion of four companies is only 
entitled to a major and acting adjutant. I will notify 
Captain Hunt of this change at as early a moment as 
I can communicate with him. I am pleased to find 
by the despatches that in this matter I have antici- 
pated the wish of the depa,rtment. 

Last season there was a great scarcity of provisions 
on the coast of California ; but when the stores are 
received that are now on their way, there will be 
an anSple supply for the coming winter. The crops in 
this country have been very fine this season, and at 
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present wheat is plenty and eheap at San Franpisco. 
Beef is also plenty. Beans can be purchased at the 
southern ports, and sugar imported from the Sand- 
wich Islands ; but for all other subsi^e3|c<p stores we 
are dependent uj)on the South American ports ^ 
those of the United States. I have directed Gaptam 
Marc}^ acting commissary of subsistcno#.at this 
to supply the cliief of his department with the ina|^et 
price of all kinds of provisions, with simh other facts 
as ma}^ enable his departttmnt to act with the j)ropcr 
economy. The Ivant of good clothing for the r(^ulars 
and volunteers is already felt in California ; and f&lcss 
a supply has alrcady„.vbeen despatched, many of ^the « 
garrisons will he without shoes and proper clofhinj^ 
this winter. The price of such articles here is so 
exorbitant as to place them b^ond the reach of tHe 
soldiers. The volunteer clothing brought by Sutler t, 
Haight has already bceti disposed of to citizens and , 
soldiers, and there ar ej p meana of his renewing t^e 
supply except by sendii^ to the United States. Justice 
to the soldier demands that he either bo comfortably 
clad by the government, or that it should be within 
his power to clothe himself on the allowance provided v 
for that purpose by law. 

I respectfully recommend, if it has not already been 
done, that a large supply of infantry undress winter 
clothing be sent immediately to this country, to be 
distributed, so as to enable each volunteer to purchase 
for his own immediate use at cost prices. No summer 
clothing is needed, as the climate is too severe, sum- 
mer and winter. Such articles as good blankets, cloth 
overcoats, caps, jackets, overalls, stockings, and shores, 
with stout shirts and drawers, are the only onel that 
will ever be needed here. 
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General orders No. 10, of 1847, promotes Lieute- 
nant Locsor, tliird artillery, and orders him to join 
his company. I regret that at fliis moment his services 
cannot be s^red, an<l I am compelled to retain him 
op duty^nvith company T', thix*d artillery, because the 
iiosence of Captain Tompkins, the death of Lieutenant 
Minor, "'and Lieutenant Sherman being detached as 
acting assistant adjnta^t^t general, has reduced the 
n uni her of ilfiicors of that company to but two — 
Lieutenants Ord and Loe^r. I trust that the two 
j^ompanies of regulars in this country will be kept with 
a full suyiply of officers, that an oilicer, upon being 
promoted, may bo enabled to join the army in the 
held, and participate in the active operations to which 
he looks for distinction and experience. 

Captain H. M. Nagloe, scvcntli New "York volun- 
. teers, witli a strong detachment of his company, is 
now ahsiuit in pursuit of Indians in the valley of the 
San Joaquin. He has with, Mm Lieutenant Burton’s 
company of California vohinfeers, whicdi is expected 
to return to Monterey before the end of this month; 
in which case I shall cause it to be must(;red out of 
jaervice, and discharged on the olst day of October. 

Again I liavc to report the death, by sickness, of 
an officer of ray command — Lieutenant C. C. Ander- 
son, seventh New York volunteers, who contracted a 
fever when on duty at Fort Sacramento, and died in 
consequence at San Francisco on the 13th of Septem- 
ber. He was buried w’ith military honors by the troops 
at ' San Francisco, under direction of Major Hardie. 
This death reduces the number of officers in Captain 
Brack ett^’s company, Seventh regiment Now York 
volunteers, to one captain and one second lieutenant. 

Commodore Shubrick will sail for the west coast of 
40* 
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Mexico from this harbor next week ; and having macte 
application to me, I have directed Lieutenant Halleck, 
of the engineer corps,'* to accompany liim, and sfeall 
give Lieutenant Colonel Burton, in corSii&nd at La 
Paz, Lower California, ...authority, to accompiiy Cqm- 
modore Shubrick, should the latter design an atta^ 
upon any point or points the west coast of'Mexh^, 
with orders, of course, to resiMhe his position at La 
Paz as soon as the object is accomplistcd for*which 
his command is desired. 4 , 

Note. — Colonel Burton will be directed to l^jave^ 
suiBcient number of men at La Paz to J^eep the flag 
flying. 

It affords me much pleasure to assure the depart- 
ment that the most perfect harmony subsists between 
the members of the naval and land forces on this coast, 
and that the most friendly intercourse is kept up?, 
between the officers. I have had frequent occasije^n ^ 
myself to ask assistanq| of Comnlodores Biddle anil 
Shubrick, and my requests have been granted with 
promptness and politeness ; and in return I have 
afforded them all the assistance in my power. Oi^:. 
consultations have been frequent and perfectly harmo-^ 
nious, resulting, I hope, in the advancement of the 
common cause of our. country. 

I have the honor to be, your most obedient servant, 

R.B. MASON, 

Colonel Ist Dragoons^ Commanding. 

To General E. Jones, 

Adjutant-Crenetdl^ Washington^ D. 0. 
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Appendix J. 

\Ye have 4^1rea(ly given the substance of Governor 
Mason’s *^despatch to the government, giving an ac- 
^ count of the gold discovery and a visit to the placers* 
Thcfe^te/ therefore, ^|io necessity for ixiser ting;, that 
<^cial document. The angearance in Upper Cali- 
P^nia, in July^ 1848, ofi>onrio Pico, the former gov- 
ernor of the 1ferrit(;gy) ^;^ve rise to serious apprehen- 
sions of another interection. The despatch of Col. 

f ^ephen^on, Ihe com|nander of the garrison at Los 
iigeles^%o y!^|oncl Mason, contains an account of the 
inattef, together a description of the ex-govemor. 

HeadquaiiterS Southern Military District, 

Los Angeles^ California^ July 20, 1848. 
Sir : By the last mail I informed you of the ar- 
rival of Don Pio l^co in this district. I subsequently 
l^rned that he had passed tliroiigh San Diego with- 
^t presenting himself to Captain Shannon, or in any 
manner reporting his arrival. Immediately after Ids 
arrival, rumors reached me of conversations had by 
him with his countrymen, in which he stated that he 
had returned with full powers to resume his guberna- 
torial functions, and that he had only to exhibit his cre- 
dentials to you to have the civil government turned 
over to him. ^ I found the people becoming very much 
excited, and some rather disposed to be imj)rudent. I 
sent for Jose Ant. Carrillo and some others in the 
town, who were giving currency to these reports, and 
informed them that I should hold them responsible 
for any imprudent or indiscreet act of their country- 
men^ and that, at the first appearance of any dis- 
respect to the American authorities, I should arrest 
and confine them in the guard-house. This had the 
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effect to check all excitement here ; but as Don Pio 
removed up the country, the same excitement began 
to spread among the rancheros. In the mean time, 
his bro||ier Andreas informed me that he,^on Pio, 
would come in and rfjport, to me in person in a fow * 
days, as spon as he had rccovgred from '%e^l^tigue 
of his journey. On S^rday^ the 15th instan^ie 
reached the ranch of an Englishmans named IVotV 
man, some eighteen miles from It^re. ^'This man has 
ever been hostile to thc' Amcrican cause, and interest, 
and is just the man to advise Pico not to c^ie in 
report to me. ® 

On Sunday and Monday I wiiS; advise^d that many 
Californians had visited l^ico at Workman’s, arid that 
tlic vsame story had been told them of hisiiaving re- 
turned to resume his gubernatorial functions, &c., and 
also that he should not report to me, but go direct to 
San Fernando, from l^hence ho "^'ould communicate 
with you. The moment I became satisfied tliaf^p : 
intended to adopt this course, I issued an order (copy 
inclosed) requiring him to report to me immediately 
in person, i sent my adjutant wltli a detachment of 
men lo the ranch of Workman to deliver to Dpn Pio. 
in person a copy of this order, with instructions to 
bring liim in by force, in case he refused or even 
hesitated to obey. The adjutant returned here at 
twelve o’clock on Monday with information that the 
Don had left for San Fernando. I iimuediately de- 
spatched Lieutenant Davidson with a dctaciiiiuuit of 
dragoons and a copy of the order, with instructions 
similar to those given Adjutant Bonny castle. About 
five o’clock on Tuesday morning I received a visit 
from a gentleman named Heed, living at the missipn 
of San Gabriel, who informed luc that Don Pio Pico 
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had arrived at his house quite late in the evening of 
Monday, on his wajH:o San Fernando. Reed inquired 
if he did not intend reporting to me in person : ho 
answered in the negative; when Reed assured him, 
^if he attempted to pass mj^post without reporting, I 
« would 'eafflei him to ,be arrested, and that lie was 
aware of my being displease^ at liis passing through 
yah‘ Diego without reporting to the eommandant of 
that pQ^^t. Don Pio Pffio, upon la'ceiving this infor- 
maJtion, became alarmed, arid re(|uestcd Reed ta eomo 
in and see me^' to say he intended no disrt‘Spect, and 
W’ould eorhe and /eport at any hour I would name. 
R<‘ed is a highly respectable man, and has ever b’C(‘n 
friendly to the American cause; and I gave him a 
copy of the order I had issued in i-cgar<l to Don Pio, 
requesting him to deliver it, and say to Don Pio, he 
could come in at any hour he cliose, wiiliin twenty- 
four hours. Accoi’dingly about eight M., the same 
evening, the ex-governor came in. lie was \niaccom- 
panied even hy a servant, evidently desiring it slif)ulj 
not be known be was in tow'ii. I received him kindly, 
told him I bad no desire to treat him harshly, but that 
the American aTithorities must be respected, and if lie 
had not come in 1 should certainly have arrested him. 
He ' informed me that he loft Guaynas on tin; 22d of 
May, crossed to ^lulige, wdiich he loft for (-alifornia 
on June third, and arrived at San Diego, July sixth. 
He says that when he left Guaynas nothing had been 
heard of the action of the Mexican Congress upon 
the treaty, but it was generally supposed it wouhl bo 
ratified. lie says the Mexican governinont did not 
answer any of his communications; and the inojiK'ut 
h0 #aw the armistice puhlishetl in a now'siiaper, Ijo 
determined to return home, as he supposed he could 
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return with credit, under the stipulations of the 
armistice. He brings with hii^f no other authority 
for his return, and says he desires to live peaceably, 
and attend to his private affairs. He denies ovei|^ 
having said that he cam#back with pow^ %j^esiatoe 
his gubernatorial functions, anS that he rSbuled suctf 
of his friends as he liad%een |or their last attenij^ at 
a revolution, and advises tli|t they isi^ain quiet and 
obey the la%lf as no part of the people of^he con- 
querld Mexican territory have^fceen treated as kindly 
as the Californians have been by the Aigg^can ^u- 
thoritics. He thanl5|^ me for my^ personal kindness 
to his family and countrymen in gener^, and said if 
I would perihit hini he would go to Sah Fernando, 
from whence he would answer that part of my order 
which required a written communication" from him. I 
gave him permission to leave, and offered him an 
escort, which he thanked me for, but declined. Don 
Pio Pico is about five feet seven inches high, corpu- 
lent, very dark, with strongly-marked African fea- 
tures ; he is, no doubt, an amiable, kind hearted man, 
who has ever been the tool of knaves; he4oes not 
appear to possess more intelligence than the rancheros 
generally do he can sign his name, but I am in- 
formed he cannot write a connected lettei’ ; hen^e, as 
he informed me, he would be compelled to send for 
his former secretary before he could answer my order 
or communicate with you, which ho advised me he 
intended doing. I have promised to take charge of 
and forward any communication ho may choose to 
make you. He left town on Wednesday morning very 
early, as obscurely as he had entered it; and those 
who advised him to assume the bombastic tone bl4id!^ 
upon his first arrival, have done him irreparable injury, 
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for lie is now ridiculed by many who before enter* 
tained a high respect for him. 

I have the honor .to be, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, 

" ^ ' J. D. STEVENSON, 

Colonel ^ New York Regitn^nt^ commanding 
S. ^District 
Colonel R. B. Mason, 

1st j7. Dragoons^ Governor of California, 

f ^ ^ 

V. S. — Since writing the above, I have received the 
inclosed note from Bon Pio Pico, inclosing a commu- 
nication to your excellency. In the note of Don Pio 
to me, you will perceive that he is no sooner arrived 
at San Fernando than he^ claims to have returned to 
Califor^a as its Mexican governor, to carry out the 
provisions of the armistice. I shall not answer his 
note until I have heard from you ; but I shall keep 
an eye on him, and if I find he is preaching sedition, 
I will bring him in here at short notice. 

J. D. STEVENSON, 
Colonel^ commanding y 

W. T. SHERMAN, 

Yirst Lieutenant Zd Artillery^ A. A. A, General^ 


Appendix K. 

On the 13th of April, 1849, Colonel Mason at hiS 
own recjuest, was relieifed from the post of Governor 
of California, and Brigadier-General Riley took his 
place. The despatch of that officer, dated 30th of 
^Tune, following ^his assuming the duties of his post, 
is important, as containing an account of the state bf 
feeling in California, upon the subject of the laws at 
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that time in force, and the diificulties with various as- 
semblies elected in the northern part of the terri- 
tories. 

Executive" Dbrartmext of California, 
Monterey^ June 1849, 

General : I h|Lve the honor to transittit herewith 
copies of all civil correspondence and papers since 
the 13th of April last, at which time I relieved Colo- 
nel Mason from his duties as GoverU^or of California. 

It was (with the advice of |5olonob Mason) nfy in- 
tention, on assuming the direction of civil affairs in 
this country, to complete the organizatjion df tho^cxist^- 
ing government; at the sam'c time to call a convention 
for forming a State Constitution, or plan of territorial 
governmcTit, to be submitted to Congress for its appro- 
val. But on further consultation it was decked best 
to postpone all action on this subject, until 1 could 
ascertain what had been done in Congress. On the 
first instant T received reliable information by the 
Btcamer ‘‘Edith’' that that body had adjourned with- 
out organizing any territorial government for this 
country ; and accordingly, on the 3d instant I issued 
my proclamation to the people of California, dcfiiiing 
what was understood to bo the legal position of affairs 
here, and pointing out the course it was deemed ad- 
visable to pursue in order to procure a new political 
organization bettor adapted to the character and 
present condition of the country. The course indi- 
cated in my proclamation ^11 be adopted by the 
people, almost unanimously, and there is now little or 
no doubt that the convention will meet on the first of 
September next and form a State Constitution, to be^ 
submitted to Congress in the early part of the coming 
session. 
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A few prefer a territorial organization, but I think 
a majority will be in favor of a State governiiient, so 
as to avoid all further dinicuiltics respecting the (|iies- 
tioii of slavery. Tliis (|[uestion will probably be sub- 
mittiul, together with th{‘ Constitution, to ii direct vote 
of tlie }>GO])le, in order that the wishes of tlu^ })eople 
of (hilifornia may be clearly and fully expressed. Of 
.-iourse, the (Constitution or plan of territorial govern- 
nuMit formed by ’ this convention can have no legal 
fbr(*t‘ till a.pproV(‘d hy Congress. 

( )n th(‘ receipt of the treaty of peace with Mexico, 
douht was entertained by a poi’tion of the ])eoplo here 
res[)eetiug what conj^jitutelfl the legal governm(‘nt and 
laws of the eountry. A few contended that all 
government and all laws in California were at an end, 
and that therefore the peojde, in their sovereign 
capacity, might make such government and laws as 
they should deem proper. Accordingly, in two of the 
northern districts, local legislative assemblies were 
orgaiiizc<l, and laws enacted for the government of 
tlie people of these districts. The members of the 
♦Sj^noma assembly, liowever, soon became convinced 
of their error, and that body was dissolved. But in 
San Francisco the assembly continued its sessions, 
unking laws, creating and lilling ofliees, imposing and 
collecting taxes, without the authority and in violation 
of law, and finally went so far as to abolish the oflice 
of alcalde, whose records and papers were seized and 
forcibly removed from his custody. On receiving 
oflieial information of these facts, 1 issued my procla- 
mation of the 4th instant. Since then I liave made 
a personal visit to San Francisco, and find that tlie 
more respectable members of the so-called district 
assembly are convinced of the impropriety of the 
41 
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course pursued by that body, and in a very short time 
I think all the difficulties will be amicably arranged. 
These difficulties arose in part from a misapprehen- 
sion ^ as to what constituted the legal government of 
the country, and in part from the unpopularity of the 
first alcalde of that district, against whom serious 
charges had been made. Unfortunately, there was 
at the time no legal tribunal for investigating these 
charges ; and, there being no other Agistrate in that 
district, I could not, with prop^ty, remove him from 
office. A new election, however, ^yi\\ soon be held to 
supply his place; and on the organization of the 
“superior court,” the charges against him can be 
properly investigated. 

The publication of a portion of the instructions 
received from Washington respecting the government 
of this country, and the disposition manifested by tho 
authorities here to enforce the existing laws, have 
done much to remove the erroneous opinions which 
were for a time entertained by a portion of the people 
of California. The civil government of this country 
has been, and will continue to be, administered on the 
principle laid down by the Supreme Court of t]^ 
United States, viz: on the transfer of the coded 
territory, it has never been held that the relations of 
the inhabitants with each other undergo any change. 
Their relations with their former sovereign are dis- 
solved, and new relations arc created between them 
and the government which has acquired thpir territory. 
The mere act which transfers their country transfers 
the allegiance of those who remain in it ; and the law 
which may bo denominated political is necessarily 
changed, although that which regulates the intercourse 
and general conduct of individuals remains in fojPO 
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until altered by the newly-created power of the 
Stafe. 

The treaty is the law of the land, and admits the 
inhabitants of [California] to the enjoyment of the 
privileges, rights, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States. It is unnecessary to inquire whether 
this is not their condition, independent of stipulation. 
They do not, however^' participate in political power ; 
they do n^^ share in the ffovcrnineht till [California] 
shall become a State. In ihc mean time, [California] 
continues to b0'% territory of the United States, 
govei^ed by virtue of that clause of the constitution 
which empowers Congress to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property belonging to the United States. 

When we take into consideration the great mass of 
llo|,ting^opulatioh of the United States and of other 
countries— people of all nations, kindreds and tongues 
— which has been suddenly thrown into this country, 
it must bo acknowledged that every thing has, thus 
far, remained remarkably quiet, and that the amount 
of crime has been much less than might, under the 
circumstances, have reasonably been expected. It is 
to be feared, however, that during the coming winter, 
when large numbers of the miners collect in the towns, 
public order mjjy be occasionally disturbed. But it is 
believed that in the mean time a more complete organi- 
zation of tho existing government -will be cifected, so 
as to enable the authorities to enforce the laws with 
greater regularity and efficiency. 

Kuniors have reached me that there is no very 
amicable feeding existing between the Americans and 
foreigners in the gold regions, and that the former 
are disposed to forcibly expel the latter from the placer 
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districts. I shall soon visit the valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, and hope to be able to report 
upon the true state of affairs there by the August 
steamer. As Congress has declined passing any laws 
r(,‘Stricting the working of the placers, 1 shall not 
deem myself autliorized kp interfere in this matter, any 
further than may be necessary to preserve tlie public 
tranquillity. Indeed there is miu^h reason^o believe 
that Congress lias pursued^^tho^^best i)olicy, under the 
circumstances, in leaving the placeis 0 })en to all ; for 
it would be exceedingly difficult to enforce any regula- 
tions not absolutely rc(piired by the neccissity of the 
case, and it is more than ])robal)le that any attempt 
at this time to rent out the mineral lands, or to tax 
their products, would involve a gr(?at expense, and it 
is quite possible that such an attempt would lead to 
very serious difficulties. Of the large, numbgrs who 
have been attracted to this country by the flattering 
prospect of sudden wealth, and with the intention of 
returning to their former homes to enjoy their gains, 
many foreigners as well as Americans are becoming 
established in business, and will make California their 
permanent place of residence. It is therefore well 
worthy of serious consideration whether the present 
system may not prove equally beneficial with that of 
a more exclusive policy. It certainly ♦onduces puch 
tow^ards developing the resources of the country, ex- 
tending its commerce, and rapidly augmenting its 
wealth and population. As soon as I have made a 
personal examination of the gold regions, I shall be 
prepared to express my view’s on this subject ; but I 
cannot omit the present occasion to urge upon the 
government the importance of establishing a mint in 
California, with the least possible delay. ^ 
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Jpformation, not official, has hccn received, that the 
revenue laws of the United States have been extended 
over this country^ ajyid that a collector and deputies 
may soon be expected to take cliarge of the collection 
of revenue in this district. On their arrival, all cus- 
t<{fh-houses and custom-house property will be turned 
over to them, and the temporary collectors employed 
by niy predecessor and by myself will bo discharged. 
The moneys collected during and since the war, under 
the direction of the governor of California, and not 
required for defraying the expenses of the civil govem- 
incmt, Avill be kej)! as a separate and distinct fund, 
subject to the disposition of Congress. The grounds 
upon which^thig^ revenue has been collected since the 
declaration of jpeace, are fully stated in a letter to the 
collector of San Francisco, dated the 24th of February 
last. It may be proper to add, tliat the course pur- 
sued by my predecessor was rendered absolutely 
necessary by the peculiar circumstances of the case. 
The wants of the country rendered it imperative upon 
him to permit the landing of foreign goods in this 
territory ; and had this been done without the collec- 
tion of duties, large amounts of dutiable goods would 
have been placed in depot on this coast, to the mani- 
fest injury of the revenue and prejudice to our own 
merchants. The importers have sold their goods at 
such prices as to cover the duties paid, and still leave 
them enormous profits; and to now return these 
duties to the importers would bo a virtual gift, without 
in any vraj benefit ting the people of California. But, 
to expend this money in objects of public utility in 
the country, wmuld confer a lasting benefit upon all. 
I would therefore recommend that such portions of 
these moneys as may be left, after defraying the 
33 
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expenses of tlie existing civil government, be giv^|^ to 
California as a school fund/* to be exclusively devo- 
ted to purposes of education. ]^o difficulty has been 
experienced in enforcing the tariff of 1840, and tlic re- 
venue has been collected at a very moderate expense, 
considering the peculiar circumstances of the times.^ 

All officers of the civil government of California 
will be paid out of the civil fund” arising from the 
customs, the salaries fixed by law, and I would recom- 
mend that those officers of the army and navy who 
have been employed as collectors and receivers of 
customs in California, both during and since the .yar, 
be allowed a fair per centage on the money which 
they have collected and disbursed. and a half 

per cent, on the amount, collected, with the restriction 
contained in section 2 of the Act of March 3, 1849, 
is deemed a fair allowance for collecting these customs, 
and two and a half per cent, on the amount actually 
expended is deemed ample compensation for keeping 
and accounting for the same. It would be more just 
and proper to make the allowance for the actual ex^ 
penditures than for receiving and keeping these 
moneys; because, if the reversed rule were established, 
officers who have received large sums, and within a 
few days transferred them to others, with no other 
trouble than merely passing receipts, woifld bo entitled 
to a higher pay than those who have had all the 
trouble of expending this money in small sums, and in 
keeping and rendering accounts of these expenditures. 

As soon as these ‘‘civil funds’* can be collected 
from the officers now holding them, it is proposed to 
place them in the hands of some officer, or other 
responsible person, who will act as treasurer for the 
civil government, with a fixed compensation for his 
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services. On the arrival of the regular collector and 
deputies, appointed according to law, a full statement 
will be made of all the moneys which have been col- 
lected in California, and the papers and accounts con- 
nected with the expenditure of this civil fund will be 
sent to "WasMngton, as heretofore, in order that all 
olFicers who shall receive or expend the same may be 
held to a strict accountability. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. KILEY, 

Brevet Brig. Gien. U. S. and Governor of Oali^ 
fornia. 

MSjor-Geheral R. Jones, 

Adjutant General of the Army^ Washington^ D, 0. 


Appendix L. 

Governor Riley took occasion to make an excursion 
through the gold regions, soon after his affairs with 
tlio assemblies were disposed off. A recon noisance 
of the valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin W’as 
made, and particular care given to the matter of es- 
tablishing military posts for defending the miners and 
otliers from the attacks of the Indians. After his re- 
turn to Sronterey, the following despatch was sent to the 
headquarters of the United States army. The subject 
of the Indian troubles receives eapecial consideration. 

Headquarters Tenth Military Department, 

Monterey^ C alifornia^ August 80, 1849, 
Colonel : I found, on my return to this place from 
a reconnoissance of a portion of the valleys of San 
Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers, general orders No. 1 
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from the headquarters of the army ; and, as I cannot 
have copied in season for transmission by tlic steamer 
of tlie 1st proximo the military correspondence at 
these headquarters, I respectfully submit, for the in- 
formation of the conimandqr-in-cliief, a brief summap* 
of reports heretofore made in relatioif to military 
affairs in this department. 

My attention was directed, on my arrival in this 
country, to the unparalleled excitement in relation to 
the mineral regions ; the imminent danger that our 
troops, as they arrived, would desert to the ^^placerSy'* 
and, instead 6t giving protection to the parties,,, and 
aid in the preservation of order and tranquillity, would 
themselves become the very worst element pf dis- 
order; the great extent of Indian frontier to be 
guarded, and the difficulties then apprehended from 
the unsettled state of affairs in the mitiing districts. 
An attentive consideration of these sulyects impressed 
mo with the opinion that tho policy most likely to 
prove advantageous to the service, would be the con- 
centration of all the troops serving in this department, 
except tlie necessary guards for the depots at one or 
more points in the immediate vicinity of the gold 
regions, from whence a portion of them might be per- 
mitted to visit the placers for the purpose of working 
them for their own benefit — the remainder to be held 
embodied in a proper state of discipline, in readiness 
for any emergency that might occur. After the ex- 
piration of tho fur^ugh of the first class, a second 
class to be furloughed, and so in succession with the 
remainder ; the troops stationed at points so distant 
from the mines, that they could not be furloughed, to 
be relieved by exchange with commands that have 
been more favorably situated. The practice of grant- 
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ing furloughs, adopted at some of the posts in this 
country, ^vith the sanction of the former department 
commander, had succeeded well, and tlic information 
received about' the time of my arrivnl from the south- 
ern part of this department confirmed me in the 
opinion previously entertained, that the mania for gold- 
liunting would exist, in its most exaggerated form, at 
points most remote from the placers. I accordingly, 
immcdifitely after relieving Colonel Mason in the 
command of the department, recommended the adop- 
tion of the policy above indicated. It is a matter of 
regret, jthat the emergencies of the service have been 
such that it could not be carried out to the exttmt rc- 
C(jmmended ; for the experience of the past four 
months has convinced me that it is tlie only course 
that can be adopted, with reasonable hope of success, 
until the state of affairs in this country is materially 
changed. In addition to the mere question of expe- 
diency, Indian di^culties that W'cre then occin-ring, 
and the threatening danger of a proximate collision 
betw('on the different classes at work in the gold re- 
gion, made it highly important that a -strong military 
force should be establi>shed in the immediate vicinity 
of the mining region. 

For the disposition of the troops in the department, 
and the measures taken to prevent desertions, &c., I 
respectfully refer to department order and special 
orders forwarded to you by this mail. Tliese furnish 
you with a history of the operations in th(‘ doj)artmcnt 
since my assumption of the command. Tht? present 
disposition of the troops is the same as indicated in 
orders No. 10, except that company A, 2d infantry, 
re-inforced by details from other companies — in all, 
four olBcers and eighty men — has been detached, un- 
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der instructions from the commander of the division, 
as an escort for Captain Warner, topographical engi- 
neers, and company E, 1st dragoons, ’vvhen en route 
for the station, was diverted from that route, for the 
purpose of securing the perpetrators of some murde|| 
committed by Indians on or near Los Reyes River. 

The difficulties apprehended from a collision be- 
tween the different classes of the mining population 
have not yet occurred in the form which it was feared 
they would assume, and at present I do not apprehend 
any serious difficulty from that source. Some serious 
Indian disturbances have occurred on the American 
fork of the Sacramento, and a few isolated murders 
have occurred at other points ; but at the date of the 
last report from the frontier, every thing was quiet. 
The Indians of the Sierra Nevada, although in a great 
number, are of a degraded class, and are divided into 
so many different tribes, or rancherias, speaking differ- 
ent languages, that any combinatii^n on their part is 
scarcely to be apprehended. Their depredations 
heretofore have been confined generally to horse-steal- 
ing, and only occasionally have murders been com- 
mitted by them. Tliese, however, have been made 
the pretence, by the whites in their neighborhood, for 
the commission of outrages of the most aggravated 
character — in one or two cases involving in an indis- 
criininate massacre the wild Indians of the Sierra 
and the tame Indians of the ranchos. The command- 
ers of detachments serving on the Indian frontiers are 
instructed to prevent any authorized interference with 
the Indisns by the whites, and to support the Indian 
agents of their districts in the exercise of their appro- 
])riiite duties. From the character of the mining 
population, and the nature of their occupations, unless 
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a atrong military force be maintained on that frontier, 
it will be impossible to prevent the commission of out- 
rages upon the Indians ; and they, in turn, will be 
penged by murders committed upon isolated parties 
of whites. Unfortunately, the eagerness with which 
gold is sought after by detached parties of miners, 
gives many opportunities for the commission of such 
outrages. To seek after and apprehend the perpe- 
trators in cases of this kind, a mounted force is abso- 
lutely necessary ; and, although great difficulty will 
lie expgnenced in obtaining forage and re[)lacing 
horses that may be disabled, its services are so indis- 
pensably necessary, that I greatly regret my inability 
to supply more than one company on the Indian fron- 
tier after the company now on duty Avith the 

commissioner of the boundary survey is relieved, 

I have heretofore called the attention of the War 
Department and the divivsion commander to the in- 
sufficiency of the force assigned to this department 
by general order No. 49 of 1848. As it mny not bo 
possible, with the present military establishment, to 
order any additional force to this country without tho 
action of Congress, I respectfully invite the attention 
of the commanding general to the vicAvs heretofore 
exj)rossed on this subject. A topographical sketch 
of a portion of this department is herewith inclosed, 
upon Avhich I jiaA'c indicated the positions or neigh- 
borhoods in Avhich I deem it important that troops 
should be established. The amount and character of 
the force required in ray report to division headquar- 
ters, of June 11, is also inclosed. 

The embarrassments under which the service has 
labored will be so readily appreciated at home, that 
it is unnecessary to refer to them here except to say 
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that, great as these embarrassments have oeon, they 
have been greatly increased by the want of line and 
staff officers. 

In consequence of the extraordinary prices of labo]:^ 
and the consequent enormous expenditures in this co\pL- 
try, young officers of the line should not be, injustice to 
the service and tliemselves, as they have unnecessarily 
been, encumbered, in addition to their compa^ay duties, 
with money and property responsibilities to .a very 
great amount. , Experienced officers of the quartc^*- 
master’s department arc required at San Frauci^co, 
San Diego, and with the commands on the upper Sa- 
cramento and San Joaquin ]{iv<‘rs. I have now but 
one officer, Captain Kane, of that department, under 
my control ; and he is necessarily detained depart- 
ment headquarters in the preparation of my estimates 
for the services of the ensuing year. Quarters must 
soon be erected at several of tlie posts in this depart- 
ment ; and I cannot spare line officers for this duty, 
without destroying their efficiency with their compa- 
nies, even were it proper to do so. There are no topo- 
graphical engineers on duty in this department, and, 
in consequence of the want, 1 have been able to per- 
form very little of the duty devolved upon me by the 
llltli paragraph general orders I^o. 49, of 1848. A 
rcconnoissance of a portion of the valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Divers, undoi'taken for the 
purpose of determining the position to bo occupied, as 
rccommendod in my report to division headquarters 
of A])rii IG, to the War Department of the 25th of 
the same month, has strengthened my opinion of the 
import aiDpe of giving the country a most thorough 
examination before any military posts are permanently 
located in the interior. The whole district of country 
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lying Letwecn tlie coast range anil the Sierra Nevada 
is exceedingly sickly at certain seasons of the year. 
The eornmoii timber of the country (oak) is not fit for 
building purposes ; and I was greatly disa])pointed in 
finding that south of the Sacramento River, pine fit 
for liftnber exists only on the spur of the mountains 
in small (piantities, and in places difilcult of access 
Stope, as a building material is scarce ; and at several 
of the points where it may be desirable to establish 
military j)bsts, grain for forage is out of the question, 
and grass can only be found in exceedingly limited 
quantities. I expressed a hope in iny despatches to 
the War Bepartment of June oO, that I would be able 
to make an examination of the country along the 
western ||ope of the Sierra Neva<la, froiri the source 
of the San Joaquin to the southern boundary of Cali- 
fornia ; but the season is now so far advanced that I 
fear I shall not be able to accomplish more than the 
determination of a position to be occuj)ied in the 
neighborhood of Los Reyes River. It is of great im- 
importance that this point should be determined as 
soon as possible ; for the new discoveries of gold 
constantly being made in that direction, are at- 
tracting thither a large portion of the mining 
population. The rapidly increasing population of the 
northern j)Jacers is gradually forcing the Indians to 
the south, and congregating them on the waters of tho 
Lake Buena Vista, (Tula.) This position should be 
occupied, if possible, before the miners have become 
established in Los Reyes and the neighboring rivers; 
and the necessary examinations and arrangements will 
be made as soon as it is possible to do so. 

Since my application (April 25) for officers of the 
quartermaster's department was made, two officers of 

AO 
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that corps, Majors Allen and Fitzgerald, whom I had 
supposed would be available for duty in this depart- 
ment, have been permanently separated from it ; and 
the number then applied for should be increased by 
two. 

Two of the medical officers in this departmcift are 
now prostrated by disease ; and as their places cannot 
be supplied here, there should be at least three in-this 
department, in addition to those actually required for 
duty at the different posts in the department, to meet 
emergencies of this kind. 

The ordnance depots at Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco arc under the charge of military store-keepers. 
It is important, for the preservation of this property 
in a serviceable condition, that they should^ be under 
the supervision of an experienced ordnance officer. 

With the exception of the assistant quartermaster 
above referred to, the officers abovo enumerated have 
heretofore been applied for ; but as none have been 
reported to me, I will state in detail what officers are 
absolutely required with this command : 

Four officers of the quartermaster’s department in 
addition to Captain Kane now on duty here : 

Two topographical engineers : 

Three additional medical officers: 

One officer of the ordnance department : 

One officer of the subsistence department. 

The irregular communication with some of the in- 
terior posts, creates a good deal of embarrassment by 
delaying the department returns. In consequence of 
this I am unable to furnish a later return than for 
June. The transport Mary and Adeline, with com- 
panies A and F, 2d infantry, reached San Francisco 
on the 8th ultimo. The detachment of dragoons, oa 
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their march to the department with the collector of 
this district and the Arkansas emigrants, have not 
yet arrived. During the months of July and August, 
so far as reports have been received, there were but 
few desertions, except from the com})any detailed for 
the escort of Captain Warner, topographical engineers ; 
thirty “four inen,vinore than half the 'whole number 
reported, have deserted from this com[)any. The 
entire force in the department at this time docs not 
pro])ably exceed six hundred and fifty, (‘‘iggregate ;) 
and consequently more than four hundred recruits are 
now required to fill up these companies to the standard 
authorized for this department. 

A detailed report of my reconnoissance in tho val- 
leys of the San Joaquin and Sacramento will be for- 
warded by the next steamer. I have delayed it in 
order to embody in it information in regal’d to the 
country in the neighborhood of the Tula, which 1 am 
in the daily expectation of receiving. 

The want of company officers is very much felt ; and 
I request that authority may bo givxm mo to break up 
tho companies 'wdiose captains are permanently absent, 
transferring the officers to other companies, as their 
services may be needed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, colonel, 
your obedient servant, 

B. RILEY, 

Brevet Brigadier-Oeneral U. S. Army^ commanding. 
Lieut. Col. W. G. Freeman, 

ABButant Adjutant General U. S* Army^ 
Ileadiiuarters of the Armyy New York* 
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Appendix M. 

In the early part of 1848, Lieut. 11. W. Tlallcck, 
of the Engineers, was ordered to make a reconnoi- 
sance of the coast of Lowxr California, with reference 
to the location of works of military defence. In ,his 
report to Colonel Mason, after giving a general de- 
scription of the coast and harbors, and proposing a 
system of military defence, he submits some remarks 
upon tlic commercial and military importance of the 
peninsula. Tlic wliolo report is interesting, and fur- 
nishes the most correct information upon the subject 
of the rcconnoisancc. It will form an interesting 
conclusion to a wwk which has been principally 
devoted to a description and history of Upper Cali- 
fornia. 


La Paz, April 12, 1848. 

Sir: In compliance with the instructions of the 
commanding general of the department to make a 
‘‘ reconnoisance of the coast of California, wuth refer- 
ence to the location of wmrks of military defence,*’ I 
reported in my last upon so much as relates to the 
upper province, and I now submit a few remarks on 
the military defence of the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

I. General description of the coast and harlors . — 
The principal ports of the coast of Lowxr California, 
visited by whaling and mercliant vessels, are San 
Quintin, Magdalena, San Jose, La Paz, Escondido, near 
Loreto,) and Mulige. — There are some other points 
which vessels occasionally touch for supplies and at 
trade, but they are comparatively of little commercial 
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or military importance. The port of San Quintin, 
in latitude thirty degrees twenty-three minutes, is re- 
presented as affording a secure ancliorage for vessels 
of every description, and to be sufficiently commo 
dious for the reception of a numerous fleet. ^Jdio ex- 
tensive hay of ^fagdalena has acquired considerahlo 
notoriety from its being resorted to every winter by 
large numbers of whaling vessels. Its size gives it 
the character of an inland sea, its waters being navi- 
gable for the distance of more than a hundred miles. 
It furnishes several jflaccs of safe and commodious 
anchorage. Tlie bay of San Jose, near Cape Saint 
Lucas, is much fre^iuented by coasting vessels, and 
occasionally visited by whalers and men-of-war. Lc- 
ing the ’^outlet of a fertile valley, extending somo 
forty or fifty miles into the interior, it is probably the 
best place in the peninsula for supplying ship})ing 
with water and fresh provisions. It is, however, a 
mere roadstead, affording no protection whatever dur- 
ing the season of southcastors. 

La Paz is the seat of government and the principal 
port of Lower California, and its extensive bay 
affords excel lent places of anchorage for vessels of 
any size, and is sufliciciitly commodious for the most 
numerofls fleets. The principal pearl fisheries are 
in this immediate vicinity, and also the most valuable 
mining districts. It is the outlet of the fertile 
valley of the Todos Santos, and of the j)roduce of 
the whole country between Santiago and Loreto. 
The cove or estero, opposite the town of La Ibiz, fur- 
nishes spacious and safe anchorage, which may be 
reached by vessels drawing not more than (;ightecn 
or twenty feet of water ; and the cove of Pichilingue, 
at the south-eastern extremity of the bay, and about 

42 * 
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six miles from the town, affords an excellent anchor- 
age for vessels of any size ; but the inner bay can be 
reached only by small merchant vessels. The bar, 
however, between the two is only a few^ yards in ex- 
tent ; and if the importance of the place should ever 
justify it, the channel might be made deeper without 
difficulty or great expense. The adjacent country 
being barren and mountainous, and the roads to the 
interior exceedingly difficult, this place can never be 
the outlet of much agricultural produce. But as the 
island of Carmen, nearly opposite the entrance to 
this bay, contains an almost inexhaustible supply of 
salt, very easy of access, it is possible that the trade 
in this article may eventually give considerable Im- ^ 
portance to the port of Escondido. 

The bay of Mulige contains several places of an- 
chorage, but none of them are deemed safe for large 
vessels, or even from small vessels, at all seasons of 
the year. There are also several other parts in the 
gulf farther north wdiich arc occasionally visited by 
coasting vessels, but it is not know n that any of them 
are likely to be of much commercial importance. 

II. Proposed system of defence . — It is not sup- 
posed that, under existing circumstances, any military 
post will be necessary on the western coast of the 
peninsula ; nor is it probable that, for many years, 
any plac(j there will become of sufficiemt importance 
to justify the construction of military works for its 
defence. It is true that the whale fishery on this 
coast has become, from the amount of shipping en- 
gaged in it, an object of the highest consideration ; 
but our having ports of refuge at San Francisco or 
San Diego, and at La Paz, strong enough to resist a 
naval coup de main, will, it is believed, afford sufficient 
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security to these whalers in case of a war with a 
maritime power. 

On our arrival here in October last, it was deemed 
desirable to establish a small military post at San 
Jose, for the double purpose of giving protection to 
the friendly inhabitants against a band of Mexican 
freebooters who had crossed the gulf from Guaynas 
to Mulige and Loreto, and of preventing the* further 
introduction of men and munitions from the opposite 
coast. The old mission building was found well 
adapted to the purpose in view, and with a few 
rejKiirs and improvements served as an admirable pro- 
tection for the little garrison in the several attacks 
which it afterwards sustained from greatly superior 
forces. Tt will probably be necessary to continue 
this post during the war with Mexico, or at least so 
long as there is any danger of the enemy's sending 
troops from the opposite coast to again disturb the 
tranquillity of the peninsula ; but it is not deemed ad- 
visable to establish at this place any w^orks of perma- 
nent defence, the character of the port not being such 
as to warrant expenditures for this purpose. The 
defences of the cuartel or mission building are deemed 
sufficient for all purposes of temporary occupation. 

Should the war with Mexico continue, and the 
naval forces be again wdtlidrawn from the gulf, it may 
be necessary to establish temporarily a small military 
post at Mulige ; but no permanent garrison wdll be 
required either at that place or Escondido, unless, 
perhaps, hereafter the commercial importance of the 
latter port should justify such a measure. 

La Paz is, therefore, the only port in Lower Cali- 
fornia which it will be necessary, for the present, to 
occupy with a permanent military force, or to secure 
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by means of fortifications. For temporary pur- 
poses, tlie site of the old cuartel is ivell suited 
for the construction of defensive barracks, inas- 
much as it commands the town, and may readily be 
secured against an attack from the side. The 
buildings at present occupied as barracks arc not 
judiciously located. A permanent work on Punta 
Colorada will completely close the entrance ,to 
Picliiliiigue cove, and its heavy guns will reach the 
entrance to the channel of La Paz ; but to give the 
requisite security to the latter, a small battery will be 
necessary on Punta Pricta. The topographical fea- 
tures of both these points are favorable fur the con- 
struction of small fortifications. Stone of good 
quality for building purposes is found in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and good lime may be procured at the 
distance of only a few miles. Quarries have been 
opened in the ‘‘ Calaveras,’" and the stone, though 
soft and easily w^orked, is found to be in this climate 
of a very durable character. La Paz is not difficult 
to defend against a naval attack, and the proposed 
fortifications may he constructed in a short time and 
without a very largo expenditure of money. The com- 
mercial character of the place, its military import- 
ance as connected with the defence of the peninsula, 
its great value ns a naval depot and port of refuge 
for our commercial and military marine in case of war 
with any naval power, will, it is believed, fully justify 
the expenditures necessary for securing this port 
against a maritime attack. 

III. Commercial and military importance of Lower 
California . — Thus far in my report I have proceeded 
on the supposition that it is the intention of our gov- 
ernment to retain the whole of California in any 
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treaty of peace with Mexico ; but doubts have re- 
cently been expressed on the policy of retaining this 
peninsula, on account of its being of little or no value 
to the United States. As the guerrilla forces which 
were sent over from Mexico the past summer, during 
the afeence of our squadron from this coast, to regain 
possession of Lower California, and force the inhabit- 
ants to their allegiance to the Mexican government, 
have been defeated and completely dispersed, leaving 
our own troops in undisputed pofi»ession of the terri- 
tory, nothing but a conviction of the utter worthless- 
ness of the country could now induce our government 
to consent to its abandonment. On this subject I 
• beg leave to add a few remarks : 

The peninsula of California lies between twenty- 
two degrees fifty minutes and thirty-two degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, being about seven hundred 
miles in length, and varying from fifty to one hundred 
miles in breadth. An irregular chain or broken ridge of 
mountains extend from Cape St. Lucas to the frontiers 
of tapper California, with spurs running off on each 
side to the gulf and ocean. Between these spurs are 
numerous broad plains covered with stunted trees, 
and during the rainy months with a thin but nutri- 
cious grass. In the dry season this grass is parched 
up like hay, but from its nutricious character it affords 
abundant food for the herds of cattle and horses 
which constitute the principal wealth of rancheros. 
The dryness of the soil prevent the grow’th of trees 
of any considerable magnitude, except on the borders 
of a few mountain streams. This timber, though far 
from being plentiful, is exceedingly durable and much 
esteemed in ship-building. The greatest height of the 
mountains is estimated five thousand feet ; many of 
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them are piles of mere broken rocks, while others are 
covered with grass, shrubbery, and small trees. The 
plains are sandy and mostly unproductive — not, how- 
ever, from any natural barrenness in the soil, but 
from a deficiency of water. There are but few 
durable streams in the whole country, and strefms of 
good water are extremely scarce. But in the plains 
and most of the dry beds of rivers water can be obtained 
by digging wells only a few feet in depth; and 
wherever irrigation^ has been resorted to by means of 
these wells, the produce of the soil, from its remark- 
able fertility, has abundantly rewarded the labor of the 
agriculturist. Much of this soil is of volcanic origin, 
having been washed from the mountains by the action , 
of heavy rains, and the produce extracted by means 
of irrigation from these apparently barren and un- 
prolific sands is something most marvellous. The 
general aspect of the country on the coast is exceed- 
ingly barren and forbidding, but I have seen no in- 
stance where the soil is properly cultivated that the 
labor bestowed on it is not well rewarded. The 
growth of vegetation is exceedingly rapid, and the 
soil and climate are such as to produce nearly all the 
tropical fruits in great perfection. But the inhabit- 
ants are disinclined to agriculture, and most of tliem 
live indolent and roving lives, subsisting principally 
upon their herds. Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
character of the country, it is capable, in the hands 
of an industrious and agricultural people, of support- 
ing a population much more numerous than the pre- 
sent. In the time of the missions, when very small 
portions of the soil were cultivated, and even these 
but rudely, by the Indians, the four districts of San 
Jose, Santiago, San Antonio, and Todos Santos con- 
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tained a population of thirty-five thousand souls, 
“whereas, the present population of the same districts 
is only seven thousand. 

The agricultural products of Lower California are 
maize, sugar-cane, potatoes, dates, figs, grapes, quin- 
ces, lemons, and olives. A considerable quantity of 
hides, beef, cheese, soap, sugar, figs, raisins, &c., is 
annually exported to Mexico and Upper California, 
flour and merchandise being received in exchange. 
The vegetable market of Slazatlan is also in part 
supplied from the valley of San Josd. 

But the value of Lower California docs not result 
from its being either a grazing or agricultural country. 
Its fisheries, mines, commerce, and the influence of 
its geographical position, arc matters of much higher 
importance than its agricultural productions. 

Tlie whole coast of the peninsula abounds with fish ; 
clams and oysters are found in great Jileuty and of 
every variety. The islands of the gulf abound with 
seal, and the whaling grounds on the Pacific coast are 
of great value. During the past year Magdalena 
bay alone lias, at one time, contained as many as 
twcnty-eiglit sail, all engaged in this fisbery. The 
pearl fishery is also exceedingly valuable. Formerly, 
when it was condiieted with system and regularity, 
the annual produce of a single vessel with thirty or 
forty divers, ])(*tweeu the months of July and October, 
usually amounted to about §00,000 ; and now, badly 
as the fishery is conducted, the annual exportation of 
pearls aniounts to between forty and fifty thousand 
dollars. Ttu toise and pearl sbtdls are also articles of 
exportation. 

Lower California contains valuable mines of gold, 
silver, coj>per, and lead ; but, for the want of capital, 
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very few of these arc worked, and this in the rudest 
manner possible. Nevertheless, the labor expended 
on them is well rewarded ; and there can be no doubt 
that with capital and suitable means they would yield 
very handsome profits. The salt mines on Carmen 
island are capable of supplying the whole coast of 
Mexico and California; already. the duties on this 
article amount to a considerable sum. 

The commerce of the peninsula is now very limited, 
being principally confined to a coasting trade with 
the ports of Mexico. The whole population of the 
country is but little more than ten thousand, and the 
annual imports and exports are estimated at $300,000. 
But in our hands this commerce, freed from the ab- 
surd restrictions imposed by Mexico, will soon receive 
a very great extension. La Paz will become the prin- 
cipal depot of American goods for the western coast 
of Mexico ; and in a few years most foreign goods in- 
tended for this coast will also be deposited in the 
w’ur chouses of Lower California, to be transferred to 
the ports of Mexico at such times and in such quanti- 
ties as the demands of the market may require. In 
the present variable state of Mexican trade, resulting 
from an irregular and fluctuating tarifl’, which differs 
for each port and changes with every change of 
general or state administration, it is frequently neces- 
sary to transfer vessels with their cargoes from one 
port to another, or to keep them for weeks at sea, 
standing off and on, so as to enable the agents to 
arrange the rate of duties at the custom-house before 
landing the cargoes. Sometimes the consignees are 
obliged to send their vessels to the Sandwich islands 
or Valparaiso until a change of administration will 
enable them to avoid the exorbitant demands of some 
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petty governor or collector of customs. Moreover, 
the principal commercial ports of this coast (Mazatlan 
and San Bias) are inaccessible to merchant vessels for 
four months of each year, and during that time are 
visited only by small coasters. But, with Lower 
California in our possession, merchant vessels of 
whatever character, at all seasons and in all winds, 
can find a refuge in La Paz, and their cargoes 
despatched in such quantities and to such points of 
the opposite coast as circumstances may justify. Thia 
place in a few years mil be what Mazatlan now is, 
and Mazatlan experience the fate of San Bias and 
Acapulco. 

The importance, however, of this port results mainly 
from its geographical position, and the influence it 
is likely to exert as a military and naval depot upon 
our commercial interests in the Pacific. The port of 
San Francisco, in Upper California, should be well 
fortified, and every care taken to make it a harbor 
of refuge for our merchant and military marine, in 
case of a maritime war ; but it must be remembered 
that that place is nearly fifteen hundred miles from 
the nearest port of Mexico, and that it is very far 
north of some of the best whaling grounds in the Paci- 
fic, and too distant to afford much protection to our 
commerce with Central America, although its position 
gives it a controlling influence over the commerce of 
Sandwich Islands, Upper California, and Oregon. 
In the same way a well-fortified naval station at La 
Paz, from its immediate proximity to the coast of 
Mexico, would have a most beneficial influence on our 
commercial and whaling interest in this part of the 
Pacific. The great value, in time of maritime war, 
of such key points as La Paz, and the commanding 
43 
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influence exercised by them in the protection of com- 
merce, have become settled principles in military 
defence ; and England shows her apj^reciation of their 
truth, and the wisdom of her own policy, in establish- 
ing stations and points like St. Helena, Cape of Good 
Hope, Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, and Bermuda. 

Again, the growing commerce of California and 
Oregon, and the political importance of our posses- 
sions on the Pacific, render it necessary that wc should 
have some means of rapid communication between 
them and the seat of government at Wasliington. 
This communication must be cflectcd by the isthmus 
of Panama or of Tehuantepec. In cither ease steam- 
ers bound to Upper California and the Columbia River 
must have one or more intermediate depots of fuel ; 
and in time of war it is important tliat these depots 
be established in our own rather than in a hostile ter- 
ritory. A glance at the map will show that La Paz 
is nearly equidistant from the extremities of this line; 
and that Tehuantepec, La Paz, and San Francisco 
divide into four equal ])arts the whole distance from 
Panama to Oregon. Moreover, as this ocean is pecu- 
liarly suited to steam navigation, a large part of the 
commerce of the Pacific must eventually be carried on 
in steam vessels ; and in all probability not many 
years wdll elapse before a portion of our naval force in 
these waters is of the same character. Under this 
supposition, the importance of our possessing some 
naval depot and liarbor of refuge and repair south of 
Upper California is too manifest to require argument 
or illustration. 

But whatever may be thought of the value of this 
peninsula or of the gulf as a natural boundarj between 
US and Mexico, instead of an imaginary line drawn 
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from the Colorado to the Pacific, thus separating a 
kindred people, and exposing the governments of the 
two territories to continual collisions, the propriety of 
retaining Lower California is, in my opinion, now no 
longer an open question. When this country was first 
taken possession of hy the forces of the Ffiited States, 
tlic people were promised the protection of our govern- 
ment against Mexico, and guarantied the rights secured 
hy our Constitution; and in November, 1847, they 
were assured by the commander-in-chief of the Paci- 
fic S(]uadron, (with tlie approbation of the Secretary 
of tlie Na vy,) that this territory would be 
hf retained ])y the American government; and again, 
by tlie Pj*esidcnt of the United States, in his annual 
"message of Decauulier, 1847, that it ‘‘should never 
be given up to Mexico."' Acting under tliese assur- 
ances, all the most respectable people of the territory 
not only refused to take part with tlu^ Mexican forces 
which were sent to attempt the recajiturc of that country 
from the Americans, but many of them actually took 
up arms in our defence, and rendered most valuable 
s(‘rviccs in ridding the peninsula of the guerrilla hordes 
sent over from Mexico for the purpose of elTecting 
our expulsion. In this conflict, some who thus sided 
with us lost their lives, many their property, and all 
have exposed themselves to the vengeaiic(‘ of the 
M(‘xican government. But these losses and dangers 
they have willingly encountered, in the hope of ob- 
taining the better government of the United States. 
They have regarded these promises as made in good 
faith, and have been guided in their conduct by the 
assurances thus held out to them by the agents of the 
American government; and now, for the United 
States to voluntarily surrender this country to the 
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republic of Mexico, and leave these Californians ex- 
posed to the loss of life and confiscation of property, 
for having sided with us, under the assurances thus 
held out to them, would not only be in itself a breach 
of national faith, but would make us appear in the 
eyes of the w’orld guilty of the most deliberate and 
cruel deception. 

H. WAGER IIALLECK. 

Lieutenant of UngineerB* 

Colonel R. B. Mason, 

Commanding Tenth Military Department. 
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The Life of Gen. Zachary Taylor, l2th President 
of the United States, brought down to his inauguration 
Steel portrait, 12mo., muslin; a new edition, by H. Mont- 
gomery. 

18,000 of the above work have been sold by us. 

“The Life op Gen. Z. Taylor.” — H. Montgomery^ Esij., «iIiior of the Aubura 
Daily Advertiser, has found leisure, amid the niuItitiiJe of his engagements, to get 
up the most respectable looking and carefully prepared birtgraphy of the old General 
we have yet seen. It makes a neat volume, and is primed on excellent paper and 
now type, and bound in the very best style. It cannot fail to find a treiiiondous sale , 
a result duo alike to the book itself, and the enterprise of its busy publishers.— 
Albany Evening Journal. 

“Life op General Zacuary Taylor, by 77. Montgomery^^* is the latest aw 
most complete of the numerous volumes purporting to be ‘Lives’ of the Genera*. 
The author of this work — likewise editor of the Auburn .lournal — is already know i 
a!’, a forcible and pleasing writer, handling his subject with a masterly hand ; the 4 
^ eharacterisficM are fully developed in the hook before us. The stirring incidents f 
General Taylor’s life, and the recent battles on Mexican soil are well portrayed — 
the very fair and impartial style of narration being a rare quality in depicting bat«U 
scenes. The book will repay an attentive perusal.— JV. Y. Tribune. 

The Life op Major General Zachary Taylor. By //. Montgomery.-^ 
Another and still another “ illustrated” Life of the great American, (would that hs 
had as many lives as the publishers give him,) the American whom (hirlyle would 
recognise as “ a hero” worthy of his pen's most eUxiuent recognition ; the man op 
suTY in an age of Self. An American in everything ; in valor, in strong inusculai 
ense; in simplicity and directness and cordiality of leeling; an American in every 
hing, save in devotion to our new fiolitical God of Exp»*<Iiency. 

The volume before us is put forth in Auburn, by the editor of the Auburn Daily 
advertiser, whose vigorous, fluent style, and skill in compresping lus materials, 
jsiusi make his elegant volume very generally acceptable. Many of ihe iraita 
WBcribcd to General Taylor have been assimilated by 8t)me of his ailmirers to tha 
leading military characteristics of Frederick the Great, Hut, unlike Frederick, 
Taylor is anything but a martinet in discipline ; and, though hi.s moveincuts of small 
bodies of troops against vast odds, are characterized by ihe vigorous will and iron 
determination of Frederick, the arbitrary disposition of the Prussian de.wiioi is wholly 
alien to his tolerant and candid nature. Taylor’s afTecijonate and almost f»arcntal 
relation to his soldiers, perhaps, alone first suggested the parallel, as we find it 
hinted in the K llowing stanza of some verses upon one of his battles, quoted by Mr 
Montgomsiry : 

“ ‘ Old Zach !’ ‘Old Zach !’ the war cry rattles 
Among those men of iron tread, 

As rung ‘Old Fritz’ in Europe’s battles 
When 'hue his host Great Frederick led.” 


Literary Wertd. 



The American Lady’s System of Cookery, com 

prising every variety of information for ordinary and Holiday 
occasions. By Mrs. T. J. Crowen. 

The “ American Sveicm of Cookery is a capital oook of its class, ami for which 
we bespeak the good word of all thrifty housekeepers. It introduces us into a wil 
dernesK (tf sweets, wltere no rude surfeit rei^na' The almost innumerable variety of 
good litings, clearly and orderly set forth, w most apeiizing for the hungry reader, 
jiHt before dinner. 

Here is an American housewife, sensible and thrifty, who has laid down directions 
*'or niakin" all sorts of di-shes, baking alt kinds of cakesand pies, manufacturing every 
variety ol rouhiciionery, preserving, pickling, A'C., so plainly that a housekr ry»er of 
a week’s standing can easily an upon her directions, and yet taken so comprehen.Niv8 
a scojte, that the very best and most skilful will find something new. We take l‘o/ 
granded, that as the latest, it is the best book of its class. 

The writer of this volume ha.s previously published a similar work, on a smaller 
scale— “ Every Lady’s Hook”— of which more than two hundred thousand copies are 
said to have been sold. If this is not populaiity, we know not what ie.-- Literary 
Wurld. 

The “American System of Cookery,” is the title of a goodly sized duodecimo, pul>- 
iished in New York, The anthorctJs of this work has obtained considerable celebrity, 
by a work which .<he entitled “ Every Lady’s Hook,” and we believt* she will .add tc 
her deserved credit by tlic jireseni volume, which ctunes home to the stomach of 
every man. The recci|)itf arc abundant and practical.— A'o77/i Ainnicati. 

Of all the reforms, none is more loudly called for than <>ric in American Cookery—* 
that being one in which everybody is interested. 'Phai ilie national health would bo 
belter, if the national kitchen were more philosophically and pliyorologically mana- 
ged, there seems to he no doubt anywhere. Even morals siiirer, beyond (|iiestior., 
through the inlluence of entile, ill-selected aliment. Who knows but the Meyic'.. 
war may be traced to an ill cooked, ill-assorted, contradictory, and irritating cab»:i*.' 
dinner 1 

A Lady of New Ytivk te.lls us howto make a great many nice, wholesome th.iig.- 
and we iifg o*ur readers not to imagine we speak rashly, or even theoretically, upbri 
this aII-im|»orLani subject— we have tasted, and we testify without a misgiving. “The 
firool'of the jiudtling,” oAc.— Union Magazine. 

Thus OUT wife eettb's (he (picstion. The same, author’s “ Every Lady’s Book,” sha 
aaitl, migiii be useful for some folks, but the real simon pure, Yankee, American 
Cook Hottk, was tin* tiling exactly, just such a book as she shouhl have made, if she 
hat! cooked it up her.s<;lf She says it is made ou r.otimion sense principles ; the rules 
are exactly such a.s seiisible lolks follow in this democratic land, who regard ta.sio, 
bealib, and economy. Our wife, says, that, with some Cook Book.s, one has to deduct 
half the spice, sliortnin'.; and sugar. Our book, however, as our wife tleedares, is 
praclicjiltic, and is to be followed to the letter.— C’e7*/rrt/ Washingtonian Neirs. 

This bonk is compiled liya person of practical knowledge of the subject, who, as 
stated in (he preface, lias been for the last eight years empitiycd in ndlecling infor- 
mation on the subject of the work, and in reducing to practice llie receipts obtained. 
^Evening Post. 

By (he spicinc.ss of the preface, and by the very funny epistle with which the au- 
thoress of this hook st nds us a copy, we cannot doubt her to he a woman of talent ; 
and as Mrs. Child has applied her genins to the making of such a hook, we can be 
lieve oven a Cooking Book may be better lor genius in the writer.— //owe Journal. 

Thisa|>pears to be the most complete and sati.sfac.tory collection of receipts in lha 
culinary art, which (he skill and enterjirise of American Uulira, tlevoted to the Kuhject, , 
have produced. It contains a large amount of matter in a volume of very good six 
ts a manual, and we have confidence, from the decided testimony of tho.se who ha 
(cited its merits, in recommending »» house-keepers. —Prof««/a7if Churchman. 
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History of the War with Mexico, from the com- 
mencement of hostilities with the United States, to the 
ratification of Peace; embracing detailed accounts of the 
brilliant achievements of Generals Taylor, Scoth Worth, 
Wool, T'vviggs, Kearney, and others; by John S. Jenkins, 
8vo., 20 illustrations, morocco gilt 

A History of the late war prepared for popular circulation. The writer takes a 
patriotic view of his subject. Ilis narrative of t!»e coniniencfTnent of the war wouUl, 
we presume, not displease Mr. Polk. He follows the rauipait’n tbroiiftlioui wuh 
industry and spirit, drawin" from public documents, diplomatic rorresfiondenre, and 
the newspaper letter writers by the way. More facts, we believe, are brought 
together than in any single publication of the kind. The narrative j of adventure in 
California, Col, Doniphan’s march, and other passages, arc told with irti crest ; the 
writer eviilcntly seeking to make a «t>eful book. The portraits and illustrations of 
Bcenco are numeroiw ; the mechanical cxcriuion of the whole w<»rk being liigldy 
creditable to the Auburn publishers. — Liltrary World. 

This is a volume of over 500 pages. The publi^hcrs have brought it out m rxce.l- 
lenl style. The paper, type, printin'! and birnliug, arc admirable. The book has 
been written with iluo regard to acctiracy, and in a popular ^ty!o. It io tb^' most 
elabora'e, and probably the best History of tlie War yet published.— At7>auj/ 
Ertniug Journal. 

We have been unable to notice, until now, this new work from the pen of the 
• uihor of “ The Generals of the last War with (Jreai llruiiin, etc.’ In this volurite 
t;c have at last a complete atnl interesting hist')ry of the late collision between the 
two Ropublica of the Gontineiit. To a niiuiiK* and dctailfil account of the fiosiiiori 
and [)olicy ol Mexico, the t»rigm and causes of War, are adiled siml-Kiirriii;' descrip- 
tions of the brilliant and .-riicce.ssiul engagements of our army wiili the ciKuiiy This 
narrative is written after a careful examination of the diplomiuic corresponrlenco 
end the various publications, of a public or private cliaracter, that have, appeared 
from time to time, calculated to throw light on the subject. To render the work 
still more intore.sting and desirable, ii has been illustrated with [lorirait.s ol the miwi 
disiingiii.'-hod oflicers of our own and the Mexican army, with views of the ever 
memorable battle-fields of Buena Visia and Cerro fS'irdo. 'I’hc reputation of tlia 
author will insure for this history a very general circulation .— Aitng 
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The American Fruit Culturist : By J. J. Thomas , 

containing directions for the propagation and culture of 
Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, Orchard, and Garden; with 
descriptions of the principal American and Foreign varieties 
cultivated in tlie United States: with 300 accurate illustra- 
tions. 1 volume, of over 400 pages, 12mo. $1,00. 

A cheaper, but equally valuable hook with Dt»wning’s waa wanted by the great 
mass. Ju8i such a work has Mr. Thomas given us. We consider it an invaluable 
addition to our agricultural libraries. — Wool Grower. 

We predict for it a very rapid sale ; it should be in the hands of every fruit growei 
and especially every nurseryman. It is a very cheap book for its price.— Ohio 
Cultivator. 

It is a most valuable work to all engaged in the culture of fruit trees.— Wico 
Herald. 

It is a book of great value.— Geneaee Farmer. 

Among all the writers on fruits, we do not know of one who is Mr. Thomas** 
superior, if his equal, in coiuieivsing important matter. He gets ngiu at the pith of 
the thing — he gives you that which you wish to know at once ; stripped of all use- 
less talk and twattle. No man has a keener eye for the best ways of doing things. 
Hence we alway.s look itito his writings with the assurance iJiat we shall find some- 
thing new, or some improvements on the old ; and we are seldom disappoiniea. 
This book is no exception. It h/ull. There is no vacant space in it. It is like a 
fresh egg — all good, and packed to the shell full.— Pra/ne Fanner. 

In the volume helbre us we have the result of the author’s experience and ohser- 
cations, continued with muirlng perseverance for many years, in language at once 
concise and per.spicuous. — Albany Cjdlivator. 

We can say with confidence to our readers, that if you need a book to instruct you 
in the modes of growing trees, Ac., from tlie first start, the systems of pruning, etc., 
etc., you will find tlie American Fruit Culturist an extremely valuable work. The 
million who purchase it, will find matter adapted to their wants, superior to any 
work as yet publi.slied. — Cleveland Herald. 

For sale in New York by M. H. NEWMAN & CO. and C. M. SAXTON. 
Boaion, B. B, MUSSEY & CO. Phi!adcl*'Ki^ TH.CMAS, COWPERTHWAITE A 
CO. 

#3r Copies in paper covers sent by mail, free of expense, on receipt of 
fMst paid. Dirr>ct to DERBY A MILLER, 

Avbttrn.^ N. Y. 
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WHAT I SAW IN NEW YOEK. 

Or, A Bird’s Eye View op City Life. By Joel H. Boss, M.D. 
Auburn : Derby & Miller. 


“ A volume of statistics toucbing everything to bo seen in Gothsm, 
and on this account valuable as a book of reAn-eiico, It is no ihmbt 
true that ‘one half the world don’t know how the other halflive,’ nnd 
tliis volume tends to remove this ignorance, so far as it respects the 
knowledge which country people have of city life. Many will be en- 
lightened by consulting it .” — Buffalo Com/uicrcial Ailvcrtiser, 


We have road this work with more than ordinary satisfaction. Dr. 
Boss is a resident of New York, and a practising jthysician. His volume 
is marked throughout by the best qualities of authorshii). We do not 
,mean to say that the style is always elevated, or that tlu^ rijasoning is 
always profound; but we mean to affirm that th(‘re is a spriglitliness, 
an lunujsty, and a degree of good sense, which render the hook highly 
interesting and protitable. Some topics an‘ disiuissed too hrit'lly, ])er- 
haps, but this was inevitable. A book treating of Ni*vv York /u cxlcn^o 
would be far too costly fur general circulation. TIui reader will 
find here most valunble information on a great vaihdy of subjects, 
and occasionally a well-aimed blow at the follies of city iife.” — N. C. 
Advocate. 


To those who desire to obtain a graphic description of New York, 
this work will he of great si;rvice. It gives a good aeeount of all the 
principal streets, parks, buildings, churclu's. hospitals, nuisoums, 
theutnis, alms-houses, &c. Everything jiossessing interest is 

portrayed w ith great fidelity. Tlic sphnidors of the rich, and the dis- 
ti’cssing wretchedness of the poor, are described side by side. It is a 
very interesting book .” — Church Ambassador. 


The popular author of this work has embodied, in his rapid and 
graphic sketches, some most interesting information about the Empire 
Metropolis. Aside from the attractive grouping of subjects U]>oii 
■ome of the most interesting localities of the city of New York, there 
te a large amount of statistical matter presented in a brii*.f and most 
rt^adable form. There is a bold life-like impress ui)on all the author’s 
thoughts, and one follows him with unlJagging zest.’’— Chief. 
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EKnts and Helps to Health and Happiness. By 

J. H. Ross, M. D. 

“ If there be not good, sound, practical, popular knowledge in this book, write ua 
Sown Donkey.” — Scalpel. 

The fiict that Dr. Ross’s book has attained a second edition, tells well for its prac* 
icnl utility. As a useful hand-book of hygiene ox preventive medicine it has the 
'ecomnierulalions of good plain sense, freedom from technical obscurities, and acopi- 
)usnes 3 of advice and information not usually found in the small ctimpass of a du<v 
lecirao. It is a valuable hand-book.” — iVeia YorA Daily Times. 

“A quaint book, with a quaint title, by a quaint man, in well worth noticing; and 
f we had the time to spare, and pause and exhibit passages, we arc pretty confident 
hat our readers would Btraigklway have the book at any price.”— World. 

“ Dr. Ross has very clearly illustrated many very important aphorism.s in regard to 
icalih. We heartily recommend this woj^c, as it goes for regimen rather than physic, 
ind it is not cumborod with technical phraseology.” — Christian fntelligencor. 

“The second edition of a book that difiers widely and well from most of the works 
m heallkf wilVi which the world is filled. The author commends such habits of diet, 
ixercise, and emjiloyrnent, as will be of vast benefit to every one. Vl’e think the book 
veil worthy of being perused, and many of its suggestions may be followed with great 
iirofit.”— iViffut York Observer . * 

“ We can commend it m®st heartily lor its goo<] sense, directness, and fun. Dr. 
loss’s book is really one of the most amusing of the season. One laughs over it as 
\e docs over the sayings of ‘ ftior llicbarti,’ and yet he rises from the perusal a wiser 
nan. Indeed, there is a clear vein of mother wit running through the volume, etiat 
'cminds uavery pleasantly of Dr. Franklin.” — Sartain^a Magazine. 

“ We would recommend the reading this book for the cheerfulness it inspires, had it 
10 other claims. The author po.s«csses some humor, which is catching, and the iadul 
fence in which is not at all injuri'uia to hcaliU. 

Dul the book has higher ci.ii.u.-. t<> f.ivor; it abounds in ‘hints’ which will be found 
lerviceahle to almost every one. ‘Among other things, the author has endeavored to 
nnphatically impress upon the mind of the reader the importance of healthful food, ac 
ive exercise, and pure air, as tlieso are nature’s specific.’ The ‘ hints * will not in all 
iuses harmonise with every man’s faith, but enough of them will suit cacli one’s taste, 
hneyj and cose, as to make the work useful to him.” — Commercial Advertiser. 

“ It is a lively, rambling, free and easy collection of precepts and remarks on the 
nanagement of health, and the treatment of disease — free from obstinate medical pre- 
udices, and inclined to liberal views.” — New York Tribune. 

“ The characteristics of this book arc, an easy, colloquial style, freedom from inap- 
iropriate erudition, good sense, and abounding in imponant hints and helps to health 
ind happiness. The whole tendency of the book is to indude its readers to study them* 
lelvee, and to form habits of observation. It is worth far more than its weight in gold 
o every family.” — American Artisaiu 

** This is a capital book for fiamily uses ; simple, terse, practical, abounding in good 
wounon sense, and treating of just those topics upon which every sensible maa., 
ind every well regulated household, wish to be informed. The publishers have iasned 
It in good style, showing that the Interior can compete with the sea-board metrepoBe 
m all that partalao to the pdotet*! art.” — New Terk ksdapendm*. 








